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the man or 
womah who 
would like to earn 
extra money in 
spare hours or es- 
tablish an inde- 


there is probably 
nothing that of- 
fers so great an 
opportunity as the 
Decoration of Art 
Novelties. 
That is why the 
men and women 
; XA throughout the 
Mr, Gabriel Andre Petit, country who are 
Director of Art Depart- siabints ° : 
cet Stiniaitie Hikieiek. engaged in this 
; work as Members 
of the “happy family’? of Fireside Indus- 
tries are so wonderfully enthusiastic about 
it. This new way of turning pleasant 
hours into dollars through work that seems 
like play, is as one woman expresses It, 
“just like a delightful dream come true.” 











A Fascinating Way to Earn Money — 


Each of the Members of Fireside Industries 
has a fascinating business of his or her own. 
Some have opened attractive Gift Shops; others 
conduct Home Studios. But wherever they are 
located, in town, city or rural community, they 
are all banded together in the common inter- 
est of their artistic effort, sharing in the co-op- 







































for Profit and Pleasure 











From $8 to $10 a 
day is easily earned 
decorating all kinds 
of fascinating art 
merchandise. 








erative benefits of their national or- 
ganization. 

In spare moments or full time, 
according to each one’s convenience, 
they are finding happiness and _ fi- 
nancial independence in the creation P 
of the beautiful products for which ( 








in fact earnings are GUARANTEED. 

The work is so simple that even a 
child could do it, for it is merely a 
question of transferring the designs 
which are furnished with each arti- 
cle. It is easy to begin making at- 
tractive things at once, and all the 





















pendent business, : 


there is such a tremendous demand 
on the part of the public. 

High prices are gladly paid for 
these exclusive, hand-decorated Art 
Novelties, and the field is unlimited, 
for all sorts of interesting articles 
can be decorated, such as candle 
sticks, picture frames, wall plaques 
and book shelves; gaily painted 
wooden toys; copper and brass nov- 
elties; hand-painted furniture, in- 
cluding gate-legged tables, sewing 
cabinets and Windsor chairs; enam- 
eled lamp bases, hand-painted parch- 
ment lamp shades, table runners, 
pillow tops, piano scarfs and other 
textile pieces decorated in Batik; 
hand-colored greeting cards, tinted 
photographs, and many other arti- 
cles too numerous to mention here. 

Nothing could be more fascinating 
than the Decoration of Art Novelties 
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What Others Say 


“*I cannot find words to 

thank you for the chance 

you are giving me Some- 
I have al 





thing aYS want. 
ed for years, “a 
gereat d »me indeed.’ 


“a je te P . 
--Mrs. Edward O. Lord, 
Bristol, N. H. 

“I live fairly near Colo- 
raco Springsand Manitou, 
Colo., and these little 
novelties are what the 
tourists go simply ‘wild 


over’,’’ -- Miss 
Yondelle, Matheson,Colo. 


wift-shop I wi 
dream = come true.’’-- 
Beula Yates, Wingo, Ky. 
*“*I have been looking for 
some way to earn a little 


fascinating branches of Art Novelty 
Decoration are quickly learned in 
spare moments at home. Each mem- 
ber receives a complete Outfit, free, 
which contains all the supplies and 
materials needed. 

Another important element in the 
success of the men and women of 
Fireside Industries is the co-opera- 
tive buying privilege that enables 
them to secure merchandise for dec- 
oration at the lowest wholesale 
rates. It is impossible to describe 
here, however, the complete plan of 
operation and all the helpful fea- 
tures which bring such remarkable 
success. As many say, they had not 
dreamed that such a wonderful way 
of earning money at home existed. 


NOW-—An Opportunity 


























—and few things pay so well. From 
$3.00 to $10.00 a day is readily 
earned, according to the amount of 


time given to the work. And from pits tains aoe toga Oe decorated products of Fireside In- 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year is within the Merry, Short Beach, dustries has become so great that 


reach of those who want to make a 





at home, asI am not fol- 
work very 
much on account of a 
Your gener- 
ous offer seems to be 
about the cleanest and 


lowing my 


breakdown, 


to Join 
The demand for the exclusive, hand- 





the Membership of the organization 
is now to beincreased. This will be 








regular business of Art Novelties. 
No Special Ability or Experience 
Required 


Many people have the impression that some 
special artistic ability is required for decorating 
Art Novelties. ‘To the contrary, most of the 
Members of Fireside Industries had never had 
any artistic training whatever. They are sim- 
ply average men and women who were seeking 
a way to earn money. By good fortune they 
learned of the national organization of Fire- 
side Industries and how it was helping others 
to splendid success. 

The complete plan of 
operation that this or- 
ganization gives to its 
members, its wonderfully 
simple and_ fascinating 
course of instruction, 
the personal guidance 
of Mr. Gabriel Petit, 
Director of the Art 
Department, and the 
help of the members 
of the staff, as well as 
the many co-operative 
advantages, all com- 
bine to make success 
easy and certain. Any- 
one who is willing to 
make a_ conscientious 
effort cannot fail to 
realize a splendid in- 
come from the work— 


Below, a_ glimpse 
of a Home Studio, 
where pleasant 
hours are turned 
into dollars. 








MERE RAPHE 











good news to the many who have 
been eager to join. As only a limited number 
of new members can be accommodated, however, 
this opportunity may not remain open long. 

No special qualifications are required. It makes 
no difference where you live or how much time you 
may have to spare. If you think you might be in- 
terested in decorating Art Novelties at home for 
pleasure and profit, you are invited to send for the 
beautiful book of Fireside Industries, which will be 
mailed to you FREE and which tells all about the 
wonderfully fascinating and profitable ‘work, and ex- 
plains in detail the plan that guarantees your ability 
to earn money, Just mail the coupon at once, as 
time is limited. Address: 


Fireside Industries, Dept. N-105, La Grange, Indiana 




















| Fireside Industries, Dept. N-105 

La Grange, Indiana. 

, Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send me, FREE, the 

| Book of Fireside Industries which tells how I may earn money at home 

by Decorating Art Novelties; also particulars of your Money-Making 
Guarantee and the special co-operative priv- 

ee ——-—-—-=—=—_ jleges and services. 
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Spring Revel, Public Schools, Decatur, Illinois 





Your school can duplicate these scenes 
with the 


1 Victrola 


A faithful and tireless accompanist for your 
Festivals Pageants Fetes Field Days 





a Bes oe 





The Victrola is ever ready with correct, vigorous music for 


Folk Dancing Games Drills Calisthenics 
6 | Interpretative Dancing 


For fall information consult any dealer in Victor products, or write 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company . 
Camden, New Jersey : 
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May Day Festival, Bloomsburg State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 

previous to the date it bears, and should reach 

subscribers before the first of the month. 

is published only during the school year, num- 

bers for July and August being omitted. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions 


in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE-—All subscriptions will 

be discontinued at expiration. 
_ RENEWALS—To insure no interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 


Editors’ Forecast 


UNE!—To teacher and_ pupil 
alike the word is magical. By 
the first of that month, many 

of our readers will be well started on 
their vacations—perhaps looking for- 
ward to a trip to California for the N. 
E. A. meeting and the World Confer- 
ence on Education, visiting en route 
some of our National Parks (the finest 
playgrounds in the world); possibly 
planning to attend a summer school in 
a city offering much of interest besides 
study; preparing, as many will, to rep- 
resent some company in selling a prod- 
uct of recognized worth; or finding a 
congenial change of a different sort 
for the summer months. 

Those of you who are sure of being 
foot-loose and fancy-free at the time 
the June NorMAL INSTRUCTOR arrives 
can hardly be expected to sit down at 
once and read it through—though it 
will contain much that would be usable 
in any month. At all events, please 
don’t let it be put away in the attic 
with other back magazines, but keep 
it handy. It may be refreshing to turn 
to it after taking your fill of “light 
summer reading.” For those of you 
who are condemned to continue behind 
a desk during the perfect days of 
early summer, the magazine may per- 
haps prove an acceptable consolation 
prize. 

One novel feature of this last issue 
of the school year will be a “Story of 
the Color Fairies,” by Frances Camp 
Duggar, with illustrations by Miriam 
LeMay. In connection with the story 
proper, will be given directions for 
handwork and other correlation which 
will make it not only entertaining but 
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distinctly educational. Louise D. 
Tessin contributes designs for a port- 
folio to hold the pupil’s best drawings 
or other term’s work, and Mary B. 
Grubb, besides continuing her sewing 
series, shows how to make porch mats 
and to decorate picnic plates and 
napkins. Boys will like to make for 
summer use the coaster wagon for 
which Mr. Solar furnishes specifica- 
tions. Miss Cleaveland’s paper-cutting 
poster and Mr. Lemos’s progressive 
drawing page bear titles suggestive of 
vacation delights—one “The Visit to 
the Farm” and the other “Down on the 
Farm.” The picture study will pre- 
sent Mme. Bouguereau’s “Two Moth- 
ers and Their Families,” a subject to 
delight children. 

Among numerous articles relating to 
the regular subjects of study, we may 
mention .a Lesson Plan on Division of 
Decimals, by R. L. Countryman of the 
State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y.; 
Poems We Love to Teach, by Mamie 
Thomson Johnson; Language Games, 
by Mary E. Burgess; and A Holland 
Geography Project, by Edith Owen. 
An abundance of entertainment ma- 
terial will lighten the burden of plan- 
ning for Flag Day and Closing Day 
programs. 


In our March number, on page 93, 
reference was made to “a list of man- 
ufacturing companies sending out edu- 
cational exhibits,” to be had on request 
from the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Bureau informs us 
that its supply of these lists is now .ex- 
hausted and their publication has been 
discontinued, owing to the difficulty of 
keeping them up to date. 
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About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: 


ee. . ““¥e" rem 
ranches in a Nutshe 
paper, 96 pages..... Tig COMMON ScHooL 
501 Drawings to Color 6x9, 25c BRANCHES IM A 
16 ore Draw’gs, l5c [XTi aaa 
16 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c 
16 Farm Story Draw’gs, 5c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c is 
30 New Sewing Cards. .22c 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cotorep Cuatk, Box M, poz. asstp...25¢ 
8 Stencils to use with a lead oe, -20c 


REREE 


Blackboard Stencils 
Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in, high....10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Birds; 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Chicks. 
New Cuitp Lire CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34. Set 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c: 3 for 30c. 
OineR STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. = 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches SE 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Hiawatha; 
Sunbonnet Babies; Animals; Flowers; 
Map Stencits, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States, or name any of above maps, about 
9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork, 


Hucmas 








Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........25¢ 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork...... on 
Blue Stamping Art al Y%-pound bag....... 
GO NICKEL CALL BELL 
stand te 30c 
Tickets, Good; > Merit or 
nH dime, 100° fOF. ...6600 ic 
21 New Posters - bright ee 
Que er 


Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25¢ 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Flanagan’s School Supplies 

ie Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. I to 8, ea. -20c 

S. Hist. Game, 65c; World Geog. Game. .60¢ 
Ltoall Language Cards, Primary set.......20c 
With Scissors and Paste for Silhoucttes....... 25¢ 
The Cut Out Book, by Ruth O. Dyer........ 0c 
Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary. .50c 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75¢ 
Busy Hands Construction Work, by Bowker. ..80c 
Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60c 
Child’s Garden of Verse, 60c; 32 Just Stories. .60c 


Entertainment Books 
All the Holidays Entertainments, all grades. me 


Favorite Primary Speaker............ paweewe 0c 
Normal Dialogue_Book.. 5A ea eee 
Special oe in Primary. Gradeaickcgcs cases 30c 
Successful Plays for Advanced Grades........ 50c 


Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 
No. I per Ib., $1.30; No. 2 per Ib, $1.25; 
No. 3, $1.20; No. 4, $1.15; No. 5, $1.00. 

Cc 


Rafiia, natural, best grade, POUNd.....600000¢ 
Colored Raflia, name colors, per Ib......-- . 80c 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib........--- 40c 


Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. | Ib., post. extra 


ma Sex Hygiene seeeee 

sic telaGam leaching Sex Ilygiene....... 5c 
Herself; Himself, each. 3135 

nN ‘T he ‘Mae and the Woman..$1.10 


‘| CONCERNING THEM SELVES 
Primary Supplies 






£8. Lowny 

| Latta’s penmanship copies over 
| 700 Words, Per Set... 000. 20c 

| | 8 Borders to Color........ 20c 

Ce Prize Cards. 60 scc00ss eokae 

| Carbon Paper, 20x30, one 

sheet, 12c; COE 30c 

25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks...... -15c 
12 Sheets Transparent, Trac, Paper, 17x22! 2 :20¢ 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store....... 40¢ 


6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.....15c 


Classics, Etc., by F.A.Owen Pub. Co. 


Gift Booklets for Closing Day, each 8c; doz. 90c 


Kitty Mittens and Her Friends, Primary.....- 7c 
Story of Peter Rabbit, Primary........+.+++++7¢ 
Story of Washington, Intermediate............ 7¢ 
Child’s Garden of Verse, Intermediate......... 7¢ 
Reynard the Fox, Intermediate.......0....00: 7c 
Lessons in Every Day Manners, Intermediate. .7c¢ 
Evangeline, 7-8 Grades...........0+0+ Scouts 
The Great Stone Face, 7-8 IGHACES sé succes ese 7¢ 
Enoch Arden, 7-8 Grades.......e.ecseecees oy ( 
The Gold Bug, 7-8 Grades..........cc-cssoes 7c 
Instructor Poster Supplements Nos. 1, 2, ea...60c 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs..........+..- l5c 


Little Plays and Exercises, Nos. 1, 2, 3, each. 35¢ 
Poems Teachers Ask For.......... a ee 60c 
A I rinse os 0 0:9.5:6 sons piericmenns a seine 60¢ 
See “Our Best Offer” for Normal Instructor. 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


READ THIS 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— 
The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- 


needs of primary 
The postpaid price is $1.0 








Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per 
Ib., 15c; per ream, 9 Ibs., $1.10; postage extra. 
Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per 
20c; per ream, 11 Ibs., $1.85; postage extra. 
Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 10c; 
per ream, 7% lbs., 65c; postage extra. 

Construction aper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd. colors, 
2 Ibs., 35c; pa extra. Same paper, 50 
shts., 9x12, 18 oz., 22c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 100 
sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for construc- 
tion, 2 Ibs., 35c. Same, 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 
Ibs., 136: postage extra, 

Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets 18x 
24, assorted colors, wt. 2 lbs., 36c; same paper, 
50 sheets, 9x12, wt. 10 02., 13c; postage extra. 

Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9, SRE PRE 25c 

. 2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c. 

Writing Paper, 81x11, ruled both sides, 500 
Sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8%xI1, blank, 500 
Sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., | Ib., 25c; pint, 
2 Ibs., 35c; qt., 4 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. 
Paste Flour, Ib., 25c; postage extra. 

White Chalk, American’ make, gross, 3 Ibs., 20c; 
Hygeia Dustless, 4 Ibs., 60c;, postage extra, 
No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, 95c; “Blendwell,”’ good 

wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs., 50c. 

Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.00: postage extra. 

Tissue Paper, any color, 24 ‘sheets........0.. te 

Laita’s New Crass Recorp Book 
for 288 names, card bound...... 5c 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; 
Any State; Any Group of States; 
Any Map for History or Geog- 


raphy. Order them assorted or 
—. 8Y% i inches, 50 for et 





100 
World or United States, 11x17, a, for” Ie 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. 


Rubber Stamps 








Boy; = Girl; Brownie, 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 


Bunny; Bird; Cat 
eye PA a for.....25¢ 
Set of 12 85c 
Rubber F onct Pad in 
tin box, 2%4x3%, inked 
ready tO US€.....0.. 35c 
Rubber Stamp Ink, 
oC gene 
Rubber 
.10c 


Sewing card floss, 
asst’d colors..15c 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard. .$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
POF SEbsccccecetre 


LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin copy- 
ing pad on the market. 
Very helpful to teachers. 
Size 9x12 inches, com- 
plete with sponge and 
ink, 5 Ibs., price $2.50. 
Pint refill, 2 Ibs., 90c; 
quart, 4 Ibs, $1.75; 
Prektes extra. 
one Paper, medium quality, 8%4xl1l, 

Ibs., package, 500 sheets, 70c; fezll. 

paper, better quality, 95c; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink., name color, 3 0z., postage extra, 35c, 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades............35¢ 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size........ 20¢ 
Ticket Punch, Soaed hole.. 25¢ 
Tube Mending Glue....... lic 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for 





te) 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard _ construction, 
with instructions. .20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 
BOX FUPUUIC. 6 0.5.4:000:0:0006 
Six Loom Patterns, full ‘size ‘to’ 
trace, with instructions.........20¢ 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. . -$1.20 
Constructive Work, by Worst...$1.00 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener.......$1.0 00 





J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 155, Cedar Falls, lowa 





Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases {61,0 0si0s'Ststea 


= Loa I~ 


Order $1.00 worth of 









Printed Weaving Mats 
Size 634x6%4, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
rinted on thick paper, to 





e cut out; 15 mats..... l5c 
Mats, Cut-Out 

Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 
With Weave#rs....cccccees 30¢ 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats...... 18c 


Biunt Point Scissors, we 
in., 12 postpaid for $1. 
1-4 Points, nickel, 5 in., 


; 7 in, each.......50c 
New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste....16c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste re |? 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste.....!6c 
Mother Goose Sewing Carids.......e.ecee : ; l6c 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Curds.............. lo« 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards.......cccccccse loc 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........... ccna 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards........ ouseenee 
Girls and Bovs Pictures to Color............ loc 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color.......cccseee- loc 
Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each........20c 


_New Primary Language Cards 

90 drawings with name in 
print and script as shown. 
Each card 243x3_— inches, 
printed alike on both sides. 
About 150 other words in 
print and script, including 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making a 
vocabulary to prepare the 
child for any primer or first 
reader. See them listed in 
“The Beginner's Outfit.” 
Per set, 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 
teach young children from the first day of school 
until they are prepared to use the primer. Every 
teacher who has used the Beginner’s Outfit as list- 
ed below has been more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 

















Word Chart, showing print and script........ 20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- 
tences, four inches eS Oe ee l6c 


Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........... 40¢ 

Primary Language Cards, for four pupils....25c 

Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 
the other script, for four pupils Rwadwapnaes 28c 

3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils... .16c 

3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... l6c 

544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light 
red ink, to trace, for four pupils........ l6c 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils... 


Alp habets, Figures, ete.,, to paste, 34-inch 
igh, 2,220 characters, for four pupils... ..20¢ 

Teacher Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 512 
x83, each 15c; for four pupils. re o0ene 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards... .20¢ 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set..... a 


Be Sure to Read This 
The Beginner's Outfit for four pupils consists 
of the above list which amounts to $3.42, but we 
will send all postpaid for only $3.05, 





Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils............ $2.80 
Same as above for two pupils..........--.- $2.05 
Same as a Te | eee $1.65 

Paper Cutting 
42 Paper Cutting esigns, each Le 18¢ 


Large Drawings to 







Onn assorted......3 30c 

Domestic Science...... 50¢ 

72 ong = Sonal: 

Rene casks Oc 

; 8- sore eit Dial . 5c 

Arithmetic Cards, Ete, 

Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher......20c 

New Primary Number Cards for Teacher. ....25¢ 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork......26c 


Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work.. 18c 


Bradley’s Straight Line Cut- Outs 
Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; 
Indian Village; each village complete Dia wierd 50. 
Mother Goose ; Ka Tales; Playtime Circus; 
Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; ea. set 35c 


c 


OUR BEST OFFER 


with one of the following and subtract 
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Latta’s Supplies 














tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 35c from the total. Try it. 
It represents the efforts of several - — Latta’s Book for Teachers........ $1.00 
educators who know the _ Normal Instructor-Primary 
and rural teachers. I Pe UN WONG ss caricnnscenes $2.00 
0. ihm Ty Sehioal Century, | year...<.cccees $1.50 
$5.00 worth of mis- Cc) Progressive Teacher, | year....... 32.00 
cellaneous supplies and_pay only 50c ==") i Kindergarten and First Grade... .32.00 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—of it : Junior Home Magazine, 12 issues. .$2.50 
is free with a purchase of sup ties LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS Seeley’s Question Book........... $1.25 
,amounting to not less than $10. Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, How to Teach the Priz || : 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three ff mary Grades.. 31.25 | par cantata Rar Tole Tha of sup Oly Blaeniant Mogan 
2 Paper Cutting Designs, other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out HOW TO TEACH Pathfinder, 1 yr. .31.00 
size 5x8 inches...... 18c and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- | pil Primary Ed......$2.00 ; 
Latta’s Seat Work Book, 96 eners, complete with_instructions, postpaid. 85 RVG . Popular Ed. ‘ yr. $2.00 Visual Education ..........$1.00 
Pages, paper ... 30 Brass 7 - Fasteners, 4, in., 100.. | PRIMAR GRADE Etude, | year, $2. 00: Pictorial Review, | year....... 1.50 
12 Borders to color. ’ ¥Y in., Bhi 216 fies cs sce cc ..25¢ ff Everyday Plans, three volumes, set..........eeees: 1.50 
50 Drawings, asstd. ... 16 pt el. Drawings - Color, 6x9....15¢ | Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.25 
16 Eskimo Drawings. tlie 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and | | Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus.—Wright...... $2.00 
16 Circus Drawings....15c 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9......... 25c «El | American Magazine, $2.50; Little Foiks.............$2.00 
16 Hiawatha_Drawings.. 15c Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for....... 17c Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
16 Pioneer Drawings...15c Crepe Paper Posters, Japanese; Flowers; Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set, State 
16 Three Bear Draw’gs, 15c Butterfly; Birds; Animals, 10 ft. by 20in., ea. 25¢ Primary or Intermediate, per copy 4c, per set....$3.50 
Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. Bradley’s Story Books, Clo. B Bound 


For tHe Cuitpren’s Hour 

Best story book for first 
four grades. Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old Street Lamp; 


Oriole's Journey; Three Bears; 
Three Pigs; Goldenrod and 
Aster; How C edric Became a 








Knight; Latona and the Rustics; 
How the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Anderson, Grimm, 
Browning, Longiellow, Gaylord, 
Kinsley, Laura E. Richards and 
others. 336 pages, cloth........ scter? 
All About Johnnie Jones, by Car. Verhoe ff. .31.50 
Mother Stories, bv Maude Lindsay $1.50 
For the Story Teller, by Carolyn S Bailey. 231.75 
Stories Children Need, by Carolva S, Bailey $1.75 
Tell Me Another Story, by Carolyn S, Bailey .31.75 


Good Books from Other Publishers 


Old Mother West Wind Stor is 
2 $2. 0 





Games for Pliveround, Banerolt.. 
Reed's Land Birds Last of Kocht “cloth... $1.25 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant...... $1.50 
Good Manners tor All Occasions... 51.50 
RUBBER TYP! PRINTER - - 
7% in, with figures ink, pad, 
pacer, et 
fibre box, 3 
Ibs. $1.95 
postage 
not paid, 
Capitals, 
inch, | Ib., 
O0c, postage 
not pail, 
l-inch type, 3 Ibs., $2.50; postage extra. 


Figures, etc., l-in. high, fine to 


Alphabets, 
paste for charts, over 2,0U0 characters...... 30c 


ular Pictures 


SEPIA, ase Te Help- 
ing Hand; Roosevelt; Can't You 


Talk; Feeding Her Birds; Song 
of the Lark; Stratford on Avon; 
Avenue of Trees; Angelus; In- 
nocence; Gleaners; Danceof the 
Nymphs; Windmill. Ea. 35¢; 3 
for $1. Order any Ie pie- 


ture or any half-cent picture of 
above Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35¢ 





50 Popular Pictures, “Ye size, ass yr reams  * 

Book of 48 Indians, 70, in native dress..... .25¢ 

10 Indian Post Cards in Colors Sicncuheanee 8 

Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.......25¢ 
Ideal School Supply Co. 

Ideal Domino Cards, per set..........cceece 20¢ 

Ideal Flowers to Color, per set........cce0e I5c 


Flags of the Allies to Color, per set.......... l5e 
Children of Nations to Color ctedesdtues 15 
Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set....... 1 2 
Alphabet Cards tor Seatwork, per bo zo l5e 
Number Cards for Seatwork, per bos as 15¢ 
1000 Colored Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 inches, boy, . 4¢ 
Peg Board, 6x6, each 25¢; doz, $2 post, extra 
1009 Colored Round Pegs for Peg Board $5¢ 
3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors............. 30¢ 
27 one-inch Cubes, assorted colors, box 30¢ 
80 Parguetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. .20¢ 
Raffia Frames, per dozen.. ‘ .. be 
Wooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors. .40¢ 


Art Gum, to clean drawings, 
pkg., 10c; Kneaded Rubber, 1c 
Gummed Chicks; Witches; Black 
Cats; Turkeys; Santa; Holly; Flow. 
ers; Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Owls. One kind in a box. er 
box, 10c; six boxes for....... 50¢ 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., ah > 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35c 
Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush... .45c 
Laria’s Statwork Be ok. .30¢ 
geome Latta’s New Phonic C ards for 
any primer or method. .45c 

$ 








pee Phonic 2 a i.00 
Reading and Phonics, Pri., 30c 
Teach Paper Folding...... 25¢ 
Teach Basket Mak ing...... 25c 
New U. S. History Out- 
| line Book for Student 
CP FOGGIA cccacecescse 25¢ 
Favorite Stories, primary. .35c 
Reproduction Stories..... 30¢ 
Numeral Frame, each..... 80c 
Pencils: Red, Blue or 
Wit: GNM castecksvces 7c 
Teach Clay Modeling...... 25¢ 


Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs., 25c; postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, 
Green, pound, 32c; postage extra. 
















SAMPLES—Of any one souvenir free upon request. Additional 
samples five cents each. Credit will be given for all samples returned 
which have been charged for. 

ORDERS—Send your order direct from this advertisement with the 
assurance that it will receive our prompt attention. Write copy for 
printing very plainly, underscoring u and e and capitals S and G. 
Always include the proper remittance to cover the cost. Any incor- 
rect payments wili be promptly adjusted. All orders filled within 24 
hours of receipt, except with photos, which require two days extra. 


ENVELOPES—To fit any souvenirs you order, included free. 










NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Popular Closing Day Souvenirs 





Believing that every school teacher desires to leave with her pupils a slight token by which the months of association 
may be remembered in the years to come, we have sought to provide attractive souvenirs and booklets for presentation which 
may be secured at varying prices within the reach of all, and in styles suited to all ages. For thirty years the Wilcox 
Publishing Company has specialized in school souvenirs and has always furnished cards and booklets of unexcelled quality 
at prices as low or lower than any manufacturer of similar lines. All souvenirs except the “Closing Day Booklet” contain 
space for printing the name of your school, location, date, board of education, names of pupils, etc., thus making them of es- 
pecial significance to your school and pupils. As has been customary with us for years, all inserts are printed in two colors. 


CLUB ORDERS-— Special discount of 10% allowed when two 
or more orders are sent together. Get your teacher friends to com- 
bine their order with yours, thus saving you and them money. 

If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one 
cent for each name appearing above the number of souvenirs. Thus 
if you order 24 souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, 
add 15c to your remittance. 

It is our purpose to serve you promptly and courteously 
and to quickly adjust any difficulties should they arise. 

Complete Price list of all our souvenirs on request. 
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Department 5, 


Largest Publishers of School Souvenirs in America 


DESCRIPTIONS 
The May Time, School Days, Floral 


Booklet and National Souvenirs 


are all booklets of approximately 3144x514 inches, 
Each contain inserts printed in two colors. On 
the first and fourth pages of the inserts appear 
appropriate verses and poems, while the second 
and third pages are arranged for printing your 
own special copy including the name of your 
school, location, date, your own name and the 
names of school officers and pupils. 

In case you do not desire special printing on 
the inserts appropriate verses will appear on all 
the pages, giving yon a booklet at greatly re- 
duced prices, See price list below.* 

May Time Souvenir—A new design this 
month. The cover is printed in a single color 
and represents children dancing about a May 
pole in the foreground with a school house in 
the back ground, This souvenir is exceptionally 
artistic in every way, made of the finest quality 
stock throughout. Tied with cord and silk tassel. 

School Days Souvenir—The design represents 
the typical country school house. It is beauti- 
fully printed in four colors on stock of excellent 
quality. Insert of four pages in two colors. 
Tied with cord and silk tassel. 

Floral Booklet—Four beautiful floral designs 
of spring flowers, very appropriate for the clos- 
ing days of school. The iris, jonquil, lily and 
violet are all represented in the strikingly life- 
like printing made possible by the modern off- 
set process. The covers are of highest quality 
kid finish stock. Tied with cord and silk tassel. 

National Souvenir—The cover is of exceed- 
ingly attractive design bearing the American 
Flag in colors, The whole is printed in three 
colors and gold and contains an excerpt from 
the national salute to the flag. These booklets 
are tied ‘with red and blue ribbons, 

Star Series—A new style and proving im- 
mensely popular. Made from finest quality art 
mountings. The back board is a rich sepia color 
and the top sheet is linen finished heavy white 
stock containing a panel through which is shown 
a landscape and other designs in colors. Your 
special copy will be printed in place of the verse 
which appears in the illustration. 

Closing Day—tThese consist of two cards tied 
with ribbon, printed in beautiful colors, size 
about 4x6 inches. The second card has an ap- 
propriate poem and a blank line where the name 
of the teacher can be written. This is particu- 
larly good value and is proving immensely 
popular. 

Pansy Souvenir—Lower in price only because 
it is a single card instead of a booklet, this 
souvenir will fill a long felt want in the sou- 
venir field, providing a quality gift at a price 
‘within the reach of all. The size is about 5x7 
inches. There are twelve designs which will be 
sent assorted, four showing landscapes, four 
with birds and landscapes in combination, four 
with flowers. Each card is surrounded with a 
beautiful pansy border. 

On the back of each card is the space for 
printing the usual data used on other souvenirs, 
names of school, teacher, board of education and 
pupils. A gift your pupils will cherish. 





E WITHOUT PHOTO 
PRICES ~ Fach ad- 100r Each ad- 
ess ditional tess ditional 
i one one 
= May Time Souvenir....$1.10 .08 $1.60 .11 
: School Days Souvenir... 1.25 .09 1.75 .12 
> Floral Booklet Souvenir. 1.25 .09 1.75 .12 
© National Souvenir...... 1.25 .09 1.75 .12 = 
Pansy Souvenir........- 1.00 .07 
= Star Series Souvenir... 1.35 .10 
Closing Day Booklet 8 cents each 
*Booklets without Special Printing 5c each 
Envelopes included free with all orders 
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JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
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May 1923 


About Your Magazine 


LITTLE appreciation goes a long 
way and praise is seldom out of 


order. It always pleases us to hear 
that NorMAL  INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 


PuaNns is fulfilling its purpose. A 
mounting subscription list might be re- 
garded as a sufficient index to increas- 
ing popularity, but the personal word 
of approval is never unwelcome. 
Teachers carefully keep their files 
complete from year to year, index for 
themselves articles that may be of 
special future help to them, remember 
for perhaps ten years some effective 
play which appeared in the entertain- 
ment department, and urge us to have 
series of articles published in collected 
form. All this is evidence that the 
magazine is “going over strong.” 


Frequently we are asked to “put 
something else” on the back of a cer- 
tain feature, so that two favorite 
pages may be used separately; and 
we have actually been petitioned to 
leave blank the page that backs the 
Repeated Pictures! It is manifestly 
impossible for us to please everybody 
in the matter of arrangement, but we 
do endeavor, as you perhaps have no- 
ticed, to avoid having two handwork 
pages back each other. 

This is a rather lengthy introduc- 
tion to a few kind words that have 
come to us lately—among many simi- 
lar and equally appreciated comments. 
A Cincinnati teacher writes as fol- 
lows: “May I tell you how practical 
and inspiring I find your magazine. 
We use it in our magazine club, dis- 
cussing many of the articles, and 
really find that it is in demand each 
month, so that one copy is not suffi- 
cient and some of the individual mem- 
bers are subscribing for their copies. 
I have’ recommended NorRMAL_IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS to 
every young teacher who asks me to 
tell her the way to succeed in her 
classroom. Often the girls come to 
me and say, ‘You surely gave me gooil 
advice. I cannot do without that 
monthly magazine. It is so helpful.’” 
—How’s that for missionary work? 

From Massachusetts has come the 
following: “I feel compelled to write 
this note telling you how much I enjoy 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS. In the first place, I never 
worry about the plans for the follow- 
ing month as my magazine arrives in 
ample time to help me out of my diffi- 
culties. Secondly, whatever I need— 
whether it is a play, recitation, song, 
picture, or suggestion—I am almost 
sure to find it between the covers of 
my school magazine. I would recom- 
mend this paper to Sunday School 
teachers as well as_ day-school 
teachers.” 

A Virginia supervisor of rural 
schools sends this message: “Our 
School Board was wise enough to pay 
half the subscription of the NorMAL 
INSTRUCTOR for all teachers who would 
take it. One active supervisor of the 
county regularly looks over the maga- 
zine on its arrival that she may be able 
to direct the teachers of her district 
to the most helpful articles.” 


The other day a Colorado school 
principal who was writing to us re- 
ferred to our “splendid April number.” 
—Thank you, madam, we hope May 
will be still better! 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is so largely made up of con- 
tributions by school people who them- 
selves are using it constantly, that we 
like to think of writers and readers as 
one big family. Well then, who ever 
disapproved of a little mutual admira- 
tion in a family? Such is our excuse 
—if one is needed—for these para- 
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Special Club Offer 


Get one or more of your associate 
teachers to order their Souvenirs 
with you and we will gladly allow 


a 10% discount on the entire lot. 
| 





















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


OUVENIRS 


For Closing Days of School 


AGAIN—THE Most ATTRACTIVE AND 


Yet in their quiet dignity the attractiveness of the HARTER SOUVENIRS 


names of pupils and the name of teacher. 
copies as you have names to be printed. 
We have three beautiful numbers—No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3. The insert 
each, and the price for your choice is the same as follows: 


SAMPLES—Write today for samples. Stamp will be appreciated; 
printed on Souvenirs plainly, and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. 
through our fault, Souvenirs will be reprinted without charge. 
currency in registered letter. All orders will be filled promptly. 
ENVELOPES— in which to enclose booklet, 10 cents per dozen, if requested. 


HERE ARE FOUR MORE DAINTY SOUVENIRS 


At the right are shown four souvenirs, each number having a varied assortment of pictures, 
The value of the souvenir is enhanced by a verse 


thus giving an unusually wide selection. 
or quotation. @ Each souvenir comes in an envelope. The 


The kind the recipient will want to keep, because they are So beautifully in harmony with the sentiment 
they are intended to express, No attempt has been made to embellish them with an array of colors. 


MADE FROM IMITATION LEATHER PAPER. BOUND WITH 


GENUINE SHEEPSKIN THONG. STEEL DIE EMBOSSED. ite Ono6e 
Illustration shown at left is one-half actual size. These covers contain a four-page 
insert, on the first page of which is printed an appropriate sentiment. The third page 
contains the printing to your own copy of the name of school, district, county, state, “ 


Your order should call for at least as many 


PRICES—with printing of names, 12 for $2.00. Additional copies, 8 cents each. 
sentiment only, no special printing of names, etc., $1.00 per dozen, any quantity. 


not absolutely necessary. 
DIRECTIONS—Write names of pupils, school officers, date, your own name and all matter to be 


Send money order, bank draft or 
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UNIQUE 





is most appealing. 











is the same for 
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No. SS 208 








price is 8 cents each, or 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

No. SS-108—Unique in shape and style. 
inches. Very popular. 

No. SS-208—Excellent in style and color. 
inches, 

No. SS-308—Very dainty. Size 5!4 x74 inches. 
with No. SS 208. 

No. SS-408—A double card. Teacher’s and pupil’s name may be written 


Beautifully colored. Size 34 x 11 
Sure to please. Size 5144 x74 


Can be very nicely used 


No. SS 408 

















No. SS 308 








CERTIFICATES of AWARD 
and PROMOTION 


Certificate of Honor—No. 21 
Certificate of Award—No. 22 


Size 9% x12 inches. Heavy Ledger paper. 
Name of school and state printed in. Signa- 
ture lines changed to meet requirements of 
School. 


12 to 24 copies............ 15¢e per copy 
25 to 49 copies............ 10c per copy 


50 to 74 copies............ 8c per copy 
75 to 99 copies..... ... 6¢ per copy 
100 copies and over $5.00 per 100 


Orders for less than $1.75 not accepted. 


Certificate of High School 
Record, No. 15 


Heavy Linen Ledger. 





Size 104% x15 inches. 
Price includes changes of name, grade and state 
seal to meet requirements of your school. 

6 copies, $2.50; 12 copies, $3.00; 25 copies, $5.00; 
50 copies, $8.50; 100 copies, $10.00. 


Certificate of Promotion, No. 16 
From Grade to Grade 


Printed on Cardboard. Size 4x 5 inches. Price 
includes printing name of school to your order. 
50 eards, $1.50; 100 cards, $2.00; 500 cards, 
34.50; 1000 ecards, $6.50. 


Samples of these Certificates in regular size 
mailed upon request. 











FREE 


Send for a sample set of Harters’ line of 
Commencement Invitations—Announce- 
ments. The most beautiful we have ever 
shown. 


Let us send you a sample set of our 
Diplomas and Certificates. A complete 
range of styles and prices. 


You should have a Free copy of our 
“Graduates’ Guide.” The finest selection 
of Commencement Plays and Entertain- 
ments to be had. 


Our book, “The Value of a High School 
Education,” is one way to advertise your 
school. 


Send for a Free sample copy. 


























"QUIAKIER” yanked 
Biggest Kelp, 


PANTOGRAPH 


It Makes Pictures 


Durable, Accurate 
Talk “Out Loud” 


And Adjustable 


Those enlarged maps and pictures which have required so many hours of your 
hard work to draw on the blackboard can be put on easily and accurately with the 
Harter Pantograph in a few minutes. Not one bit of artistic ability is needed. 
Takes any map or picture up to 10 inches square and enlarges it to 20, 30, or 40 
inches. Can be used on all sizes of blackboards. Attached to the blackboard in 
a jiffy, without marring board. Can be used on table also. Made of metal and 
lasts a lifetime. 

The Harter Pantograph does more to help visualize the subjects being taught 
than anything that has ever been used in the schoolroom. 

The Harter Pantograph makes drawing easier, and it makes teaching easier. 
So inexpensive that a teacher simply cannot afford to be without one. 

The outfit includes everything necessary for the teacher to proceed immediately 
and get the best results. 


PRICE, EACH $2.50 
SEND FOR 


FREE COPY HARTERS’ 


The Harter School Supply Co. 


640 Huron Road  “"'Sokcerstum = Cleveland, Ohio 








TEACHERS 
CATALOG 





AND KEEPS TH 


YOU WILL USE THESE 
FOR CLOSING WEEK 


The Commencement Manual 
By Edith F. A. U. 


370 pages of the best help for the busy teacher 
and perplexed student. A wealth of ideas for 
$2.00, postpaid. 


What To Say For Closing Day 


Painton 


Everything the Primary and _ Intermediate 
Teacher needs for the Closing Day Entertain- 
ment. E. 301--Price 50 cents, postpaid. 
° 
Country School Dialogues 
Great little time and labor saver for the Coun- 
try School Teacher. Material for all the eight 


yrades. D. 114 


Dialogues For Rurai Schools 
Clever dialogues for fun-loving children of all 
ages. No special costumes needed. A gem of a 
book. D. 115—Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


Price 35 cents, postpaid. 





Pencil Sharpener 


FREE 


Needed 
In Every 
School Room 


| 
| 
| 
| ve 


| 

SEND NO MONEY 

| Send only your name, address and name 
| 






of school, we will send fifty of our good 


rubber-tipped lead pencils, Have your 
pupils sell them at 5 cents each and send 
| us the money, $2.50. We will then send 
you, FREE, all charges prepaid, the 
| above premium, or either of the follow- 
| ing. 
| School Room Flag, size 3x5 ft. 


Good bright colors, sewed stripes. 


| A FINE NEW PREMIUM 

| An exact facsimile of the Declaration of 
| Independence’ reproduced on_ vellum 
| parchment. A dandy thing to frame for ) 
[ the schoolroom. 



































THE 
IDENTIFYING 
FINGER PRINT 


test of a text is the 
Built on that use is 





The final 
teacher’s use. 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC 
By LENNES and JENKINS 


To the discriminating eye, the imprint 
of the teacher is visible on every page. 
The authors took ten years to build it; 
they subjected every detail to the fire 
test of repeated classroom use, weigh- 
ing and utilizing the findings of scores 
of teachers until on publication the 
series was refined and seasoned to an 
unprecedented degree. 


Teachers’ finger prints—the painstak- 
ing analysis of difficulties, the easy 
gradations to new processes, simplifi- 
cation by unification of problem meth- 
od, social emphasis in upper grades, 
and the constant help of the teacher’s 
manual—make APPLIED ARITH- 
METIC the conspicuously teachable 
series, 


BOOK I. GRADES II-IV 
BOOK II. GRADES V-VI 
BOOK III. GRADES VII-VIII 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
Nhdiditeideniiliimes 


If you are considering arithmetic write for 














samples or information. | 








4 1 It is within yourself. 
FIND YOUR TREASURE Learn how to interpret 
accurately all you read or hear. People fail because they do 
not know the things they think they know. Edison said 
“‘Neither you nor anybody else can write a self-evident fact 
so plainly that 3° of those who read it can understand it.’’ 
We say “The trouble is in the reading.”’ 
Send us $1.00 for information worth more than $10.00 to you 
in your work. Money back if not satisfied. First 1,000 to 
accept this offer will be given control of special work worth 
thousands of dollars to yourself and also to your community. 


The American Teachers Guild, Greenville, Ohio, Desk C. 


ENTERTAINMENTS] 


PLAYS pow te Op them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 











, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musica! Readings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel! Shows, 









HandBooks, Make-Up- rds, HY 

ete. For allages ‘and occasions New Minstrel Shows, 

—. catalog —. is Musical Comedies, and Re- 
. S. DENISON ° vues, suitable for high school 

623 Se. ae: Dept. $8 fF and college presentation. 




















Primary Teacher Wanted 





for a $2,000 position. Make yourself the 
primary teacher wanted by learning ‘‘How 
To Teach Primary Grades” by correspondence, 
Send for catalog, 


Nellie Cooper, Dept. M, Johnson City, Tena. 


Specialist in Primary Teaching. 

















TEACHER NEEDED FOR OURCALLS. OHIO VAL- 

LEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MENTOR, KY, 
TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, Write for applica- 
tion form. Cooperative Instructors’ Ass’n., Marlon, Indiana 





Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia 
TEACHERS WANTED. All kinds. Contracts waiting. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. 
Offices : Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 


The H. D, Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


728-730 Stahiman Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Personal 


service and close cooperation with school officials. 











Your Opportunity] 


Advanceiicnt offered in all types 
of educational positions, 
Our high.y specialized service is 
fashioned for your promction. 
Personal interest in each member 
a keynote, 
Surely, this is the agency you are 
| looking for. 
A.C. DAVIS CThe coupon mailed today will bring 
MANAGER you a ‘Free List of Vacancies” 


EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
BROAD & THIRD STREETS 
ROOM 150, ROWLAND BLDG., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Name _ 
St. & No.__ 
Cily State. 

N.L 5-23 


See SSS ES ee ey 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Educational Notes 


It was stated in our April number 
that during the first ten months of 
1922, North Carolina voted to expend 
$10,883,000 on schools, “more than 
any other state.” This should have 
eng ,, ‘more than any other Southern 
state. 


_Not long ago, four teachers in the 
village of Mercer, Wis., threatened to 
resign within a week unless steps were 
taken to put a stop to the moonshine 
traffic which was being conducted 
openly in the village. Federal officers 
were immediately assigned to the case, 
with very satisfactory results, 


Work has begun on the new George 
Washington High School in New York. 
It is to cost $8,500,000 and be the larg= 
est and most modern building of its 
kind in the Greater City. The school 
will be situated on an elevation in the 
historic Fort George district, and will 
command a view of the Hudson and its 
Palisades, Long Island Sound, and the 
Westchester Hills. 


The Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference was held in Cleveland 
April 9-18. On the final day a Music 
Memory Contest was held in Masonic 
Hall, participated in by pupils of the 
public schools. This is the first time 
such a contest has been held in con- 
nection with a meeting of the Confer- 
ence, 


The new $2,000,000 library and ad- 
ministration building of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will be 
named in honor of Dr. James Earl 
Russell, who has completed a quarter- 
century of service as dean of that in- 
stitution. In recognition of the anni- 
versary, also, a dinner was held in New 
York at a prominent hotel, attended by 
several hundred alumni, students and 
leading educators. President Lotus D. 
Coffman of the University of Minne- 
sota was toastmaster. 


Persons attending the summer meet- 
ings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the World Conference on 
Education at Oakland-San Francisco, 
June 28 to July 6, will have the advan- 
tage of special tourist railroad rates 
which will cover not only the period of 
the meeting but a sufficient time before 
and after the meeting to provide for 
vacation trips with generous stop-over 
privileges and for going over one route 
and returning over another. These 
rates will not be the same in all parts 
of the country, but in each case they 
will be lower than the rate and one- 
half which is usually available. Full 
information may be had from local 
ticket agents. 


Referring to the tendency in some 
parts of the country to reduce school 
taxes, and even reduce teachers’ sal- 
aries, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the 
National Education Association, says: 
“The National Association through its 
committee on teachers’ salaries, of 
which Dr. E. S. Evenden is chairman, 
and its Division of Research, of which 
J. K. Norton is director, is making a 
searching inquiry into conditions and 
preparing to be of positive and immed- 
iate help to local and state associa- 
tions. Some of the state and local as- 
sociations are already awake to the 
need of effective work at this time. A 
cut in the salaries of grade teachers 
would be followed by a reduction in the 
salaries of principals and superintend- 
ents and this by lower pay in colleges 
and universities.” 


On March 7, Russell H. Conwell, who 
founded Temple University in 1888 
received the Philadelphia Award o 
$10,000. This annual prize was found- 
ed by Edward W. Bok in 1921, to be 
conferred upon that man or woman 
living in Philadelphia or its vicinity 
who, during the preceding calendar 
year, shall have performed an act or 
contributed a service calculated to ad- 
vance the best and largest interests of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Conwell received 
also a gold medal and an illuminated 
scroll enclosed in an especially design- 
ed casket. U. S. Senator George 
Wharton Pepper made the presenta- 
tion and Governor Pinchot was among 





the speakers. In accepting the prize, 
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Good Salaries for Grade Teachers 





ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ills. 


has secured for grade teachers the past three years an 
average salary of over $1400. A large proportion re- 
ceived $1600 or better and a goodly number were placed 
at $1900 to $2040 with future prospects. The number of 
placements was very large and the positions most de- 
sirable. 


We can place grade teachers in high class Private 
Schools, in Public Schools in cities large and small; in the 
Middle West, in the Far West, in the East and in the 
South; in choice residential suburbs, in progressive new 
towns with good school buildings and equipment and 
money with which to pay good salaries. 


We have the patronage. Every Normal School or Col- 
lege graduate teaching in the grades should be on our 
list. Write us to-day. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Bus- 
iness”’ free. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency Offices: 25 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago; 437 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane. 























70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = “"a——*““New vork 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Full Informati : Rochester, N. Y. Office: 
on — = Write Dept. N. 643 Bark iia 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHER s AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
niversity Block, 


We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
Ss Y R A C U S E N Y SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 
r ° ° 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. 








FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 
MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


HAPEL STREET, AL . N.Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


H. C. REEVES, Manager H. R. SOPER, Ass’t Manager VINCENT REEVES, Secretary 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


643 Park Avenue, Rochester,N.Y. New York Office: Allied Teachers’ Agencies, 505 Fifth Ave. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 








Teachers: If you desire Higher Salaries in Pleasant Locations, register with us. 
School Officials: When you are looking for Better Teachers, let us assist you. 
Northeastern Teachers’ Agency, 3 Central St., St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
PENN EDUC ATION AL BURE AU 44th year. Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
Direct recommendations. Well prepared 

FREE REGISTRATION teachers in great demand. 205 © 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
MISS NELLIE S. HATHAWAY, Mgr. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BENNINGTON: VERMONT 


MRS. E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St.. NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 

f lient Grade, High School and Coll itions—N 

WANTED—tTeachers a pon ramadan trey “Better register with aa aul 

something better in personal service. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box 27N, Oswego, N. Y. 

102 East Third S _ 

GHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestowns'N. Y. 
Wim. H. Fletcher, Mor. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 

9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 

CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS A Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy. 
9 Manager. No Position. No Fee. 

9 operates intensively in Ohio and adjacent 

THE ROGERS TEACHERS AGENCY states. Hundreds of good teachers needed: 

E. C. ROGERS, Mer., 20 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. Registration free! Ask for 1923 BULLETIN 

DENVER - 


Prog Teacmers’ acency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 
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| Protect Yourself Against These 


Sudden Embarrassments - 


A chance meeting on the street, an unexpected 
invitation, a cup of coffee suddenly overturned, 
an introduction to some person of note—these 
are the occasions that demand complete self- 
possession, that demand calmness and ease. 
Those who become flustered and embarrassed 
under circumstances like these, instantly betray 
the fact that they are not accustomed to good 
society. But those who retain a calm dignity, 
who know exactly what to do and say, impress | | 
others with their fine breeding—and protect |- ¥: 


themselves from humiliation. 


ease—of being always sure of yourself, calm, 
dignified, self-possessed? 

It is the most wonderful feeling in the world. 
You don’t have to worry about making blunders. 
You don’t have to wonder what people are thinking 
of you. You don’t have to wish that you hadn’t 
done a certain thing, or said a certain thing. 


The next time you are at a dinner or a party, no- 
tice the people around you. See if you can’t pick 
out at once the people who are well-bred, who are 
confident of themselves, who do and say the right 
thing and know it. You will always find that these 
people are the best “mixers,” that people like to be 
with them, that they are popular, well-liked. 

And then notice the people who are not sure of 
themselves. Notice that they stammer and hesitate 
when strangers speak to them; that they are hesi- 
tant and uncomfortable at the table, that they seem 
embarrassed and ill at ease. These people actually 
make you feel ill at ease. They are never popular; 
they always seem to be out of place; they rarely 
have a good time. 

Too many people, highly cultivated otherwise, fail 
to provide themselves with the armor that will pro- 
tect them from embarrassment. When they are in- 
troduced to some one they are never quite sure of 
what to say. When olives or celery or radishes are 
served, they are never quite sure of what to use—a 
fork, a spoon or their fingers. When they are in- 
vited to a dinner, or a dance, or a wedding, they are 
never quite sure of how the invitation should be 
acknowledged, what gift they should send, what 
they should wear. 

And so, when they should be entirely happy and 
at ease, they find themselves confronted by sudden 
embarrassments—find themselves doing something 
they shouldn’t have done, or saying something that 
they regret the moment it leaves their mouths. 


Some of the Blunders People Make 


At a certain theatre, recently, a man made him- 
self conspicuous, through a blunder that could easily 
have been avoided. He entered a lower box with 
two women—probably his mother and sister. With- 
out thinking, he seated himself on the chair that 
one of the women should have occupied. 

The whole secret of being always at ease is to be 
able to do and say what is absolutely correct with- 
out stopping to think about it. One should be able 
to do the right thing as easily as one says “good 
morning.” 

Would you have known what seat to take in the 
box? Do you know who precedes when entering a 
theatre—the man or the woman? Do you know 
who precedes when leaving the theatre, when enter- 
ing and leaving a streetcar, an automobile? 

People are often confronted by sudden embarass- 
ments at the dinner table. Often corn on the cob is 
refused because one does not know how it should be 
eaten. Some people do not know that bread must 
under no circumstances be bitten into, Others make 


D: YOU know the comfort of being always at 





\ ge 
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the mistake of taking asparagus up in their fingers. 
Still others use the finger-bowl incorrectly. 

How would you eat corn on the cob in public? 
Would you dip both hands into the finger-bowl at 
once, or just one at a time? What would you say 
to your hostess when leaving? What would you 
say to the young man, or woman, you had met for 
the first time? 


A New Knowledge That Will Give You 
Life-Long Satisfaction 


What many people consider a “talent” for doing 
and saying what is correct, is really a very impor- 
tant social knowledge that you can acquire easily. 

Would you like to know exactly what to do, say, 
write and wear on every occasion? 

Would you like to know how to create conversa- 
tion, how to overcome self-consciousness and timid- 
ity, how to make introductions that result in friend- 
ships, how to be an ideal host or hostess, an ideal 
guest? 

Would you like to know all the customs of wed- 
dings, of funerals, of social calls, of formal dinners, 
of dances? 

The famous Book of Etiquette will give you a new 
knowledge that you will find extremely useful. It 
will tell you everything you want to know. It will 
dispel all doubts, banish all uncertainty. It will 
give you ease, poise, confidence. It will make you a 
better “mixer,” a more pleasing conversationalist. 
It will protect you from all the little sudden em- 
barassments that confront the person who does not 
know, who is not sure. 


Free Examination Offer 


Have you ever wondered how a table should be 
set for a formal dinner, how an invitation should be 
worded, when.a wedding gift should be sent, how a 
man should be introduced to a woman? 















Have you ever wondered why rice is thrown after 
the bride, why a teacup is given to the engaged 
girl, why black is the color of mourning? 

Have you ever wondered what to serve at a tea, 
how to give a “shower,” how to decorate the home 
for a wedding, a party? 

Perhaps there is some particular little problem 
that is puzzling you. Won’t you let us send you the 
Book of Etiquette free for 5 days’ examination? 
Read it as much as you like. Let it solve some ot 
your little personal problems. Examine it thor- 
oughly and decide whether or not you want to re- 
turn it without obligation, or keep it and send us 
only $3.50 in full payment. 

This free-examination offer does not obligate you 
in any way. You have the guaranteed privilege of 
returning the books—the Book of Etiquette is pub- 
lished in two handsome library volumes—if you are 
not delighted with them. Just clip and mail this 
coupon, and the original, authentic, complete Book 
of Etiquette will be sent to you at once. Address 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 295, Garden City, N. Y. 





P - 
| Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 295, 
| Garden City, N. Y. 


| Without money in advance or obligation of any kind, you 
| may send me the two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette free 
Within 5 days I will either return the books 


for examination. 
I am to be the sole 


or send you only $3.50 in full payment. 


judge. 


BGAPERS occccccceccrdcccrccccccenccencescoececsocoeceeseses 


Check this square if you want these books with the beau- 
[| tiful full-leather binding at $5, with 5 days’ free exame- 
ination privileges. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(Orders outside the U. S. are payable cash with order) 








For teachers who wish to 
increase their efficiency 


through voice improvement 


T explains how any voice can be developed by 
I a scientific, natural method, available to 

everyone, 
Written by Professor Eugene Feuchtinger, A.M., 
famous in Europe for his success in training 
speakers and singers. Until you read this book, 
you have no conception of the possibilities of 
your own voice, 


Now is the time 


This summer, when you have all the vacation 


months to devote to self improvement, is the 
natural and logical time to begin training your 
voice. This may well be the first step toward 


remarkable success in your teaching. 
What do you know about + 

the physiclogy of your 
throat? Did you ever 
hear of your Hyo-Glossus 
muscle? Do you know 
how you can _ increase 
your control over the 
vocal muscles? These 






and many other vital 
subjects are covered in a 
most interesting manner 
in this unusual book. a 


Send for it today! 


We want you to have this book, absolutely free, 
and without any obligation whatever. Be sure 
to send for it today. Do it now. It may be the 
first step in your career. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-25, Chicago, Ill. 


Photographs 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 


25 23, °1.50 




























Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 
to us. 


Mine. co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


PLAYS sine PLAY S 


Catalogue of thousandssent 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 
















REE! FREE! FREE! 





Government Clerks Needed 


Men~Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. 
About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions sent 


Free. Write MR, OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 





Dr. Conwell said, “If I live 40 years 
more, I would see every child in Phila- 
delphia with an equal educational op- 
portunity.” 

It is stated that there are 40,000 
moving picture machines being oper- 
ated by churches, schools, clubs, boards 
of trade, and other bodies which may 
be called non-theatrical, and only 16,- 
000 moving picture theatres in the 
country. The growth of the newer 
branch of the industry has led to the 
creation of the National Non-Theatri- 
cal Motion Pictures, Inc., a central 
producing and distributing organiza- 
tion for bringing together producers of 
educational and religious films and 
their prospective customers. Francis 
M. Hugo, formerly secretary of state 
of New York State, has been appointed 
director of this organization, his duties 
being similar to those of Will H. Hays, 
president of the Motion Picture Pro- 
Ee and Distributors of America, 
ne. 


An educational test made of 5,000 
children in cities and 5,000 children in 
country districts in West Virginia by 
the Department of Education of the 
state university showed that the city 
children rated 78 on the general tests, 
and the rural school children 68. The 
report, however, showed that in arith- 
metic, rate of reading, comprehension 
of reading, speed of writing, quality 
of writing, and spelling, the country 
children outranked the city children by 
a large percentage. Statistics taken 
from the report include the following 
comparisons: arithmetic, city children 
73, country children 75; rate of read- 
ing, city 79, country 88; comprehen- 
sion of reading, city 72, country 86; 
speed of writing, city 81, country 91; 
quality of writing, city 75, country 81; 
spelling, city 62, country 92. 


Dr. Harlan Updegraff, professor of 
educational administration in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been 
chosen president of Cornell Sa 
Iowa, to succeed Dr. Charles Wesley 
Flint, who recently became chancellor 
of Syracuse University. Dr. Upde- 
graff, after graduating from Cornell 
College, was for several years a prin- 
cipal and superintendent of schools in 
Iowa. Then he spent some years in 
the East, in graduate study and teach- 
ing, and went to Washington to be 
chief of the Alaska Division in the 
Bureau of Education. He was later 
chief of the Division of School Admin- 
istration. Just prior to going to the 
University of Pennsylvania, he served 
Northwestern University as head of 
its department of education. He has 
written on various aspects of school 
administration, and for Governor Pin- 
chot has made a survey of fiscal poli- 
cies in Pennsylvania state education. 


A significant contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the aims and scope of the 
public school to-day comes from Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. He does not at- 
tempt, in his last annual report, to 
say definitely “what the school is for,” 
but it is apparent that he believes the 
movement to “enrich” the curriculum 
has resulted in encouraging superfi- 
ciality. He says: ed whatever road 
a child or youth seeks education, he 
will find it only by the path which 
leads through sincerity and thorough- 
ness. To master something well is the 
beginning of education. To know the 
English lanquage well, to read it, to 
speak it with precision and discrimi- 
nation, to have acquired the. taste for 
good books, constitutes a wiser back- 
ground of knowledge for any Ameri- 
can boy or girl than all the miscel- 
laneous scraps of information that he 
can gather touching many fields of art 
and science and literature.” 











Teachers desiring a weekly income 


| during the summer vacation—either at home, in the 
| mountains, or at the seashore~should communicate 
with us at once. A new and highly profitable pro- 
fession for which teachers are especially fitted. Steadily 
inereasing opportunities. No soliciting. 


The Teachers Benefit, 
P. O. Box 305, Baltimore, Md. 
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BOISE DENVER . SALT LAKE BERKELEY 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


RAND McNALLY BLDG., CHICAGO 
Formerly the Northwestern Teachers Agency. 


‘Are You Going West? See Us at Chicago, THE BEST 
Denver, Salt Lake, Boise, Berkeley. FOR 





—EES 
AAT 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National—Our Service is Unexcelled 
Positions—Kindergarten to University 


FREE REGISTRATION 
to normal and college graduates. WRITE US 
NOW for enrollment blank and booklet, ‘‘How to 
Apply” with Laws of Certification. 
Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 














a a OS a ee 
ROCKY 7 TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO, 
Wm. RuFFER, Ph. D., Manager 











KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 











3 Classes of Teachers 
who should enroll in our Agency. 


1—Those who want a better salary. 

2—Those who desire a better locality. 

8—Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet, 


Educational Service Bureau, 85 S.10th St., Minneapolis, Minn, 






ality. 
Qe, 


Unusually 
Reliable 


BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


THE OLDEST NATIONAL AGENCY 
Forty-one years of Dignified, Intelligent, Successful Service to the Schools of America. 
A Bureau of Personal Relationship where a Client is More Than a File Number. 
Address 


either office 











Room 732 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., 


Room 52 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of successful teacher-placement in California and the Pacific Coast. Serves 
all Educational Institutions— Kindergartens, Elementary and Secondary Schools, Private Schools, 
Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 


J. M. HAHN No registration fee 


Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Blanche Tucker} Managers == Correspondence invited 


Berkeley, California 














“‘TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE.’’ 


9 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY = &aacecanav= 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
NO REGISTRATION FEES C. M. McDANIEL, MANAGER NO ANNUAL DUES 


Choice positions filled throughout the year Send for registration blank NOW-—also for 
in every section of the country. free booklet: ‘‘How to Apply’. 


BETTER POSITIONS! BETTER PAY! 


WHY DO REAL SCHOOLS CALL ON US FOR TEACHERS? BECAUSE WE RENDER REAL SERVICE. 
From the way calls are coming in we shall need about 10,000 more candidates in the grade department alone, Are you 
registered with us? If not, send for your blank. FREE ENROLLMENT. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. _ Gas and Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY inoue’ Smonstise 
2000 experienced and inexperienced Teachers needed for Western Positions. 
Free Registration. - - Experienced, Personal Service. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “*"shrweaget” 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 
Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, 117 West Copper Avenue, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WE HAVE ALL KINDS OF POSITIONS in all parts of the country in all 


months in the year. If you want service try us. Free Enrollment. Offices, 
DENVER, COLORADO anp KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


IF YOU WANT A 
Teachers Come West ie:..¢.0.* High Seto! im any State. West of 
1SSISSIppi river, write us at once. ot an agency. 
NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 
NOR COMMISSION cHaRGED. Teachers Information Bureau, "3:3 Denver, Colorado 
WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A BETTE q inni i 
age to om ? JULY and in SEPTEMBER. Now is afl ay ig WRITE Rr OnCk, 
0 AR e 


THE Wood Teachers’ Agency, Blytheville, Arkansas 


Alaska Teachers Agency 









































‘‘in the land of romance and adventure,’’ 
Write for registration blank today. 


Ketchikan, AlasKa 








Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 10. 
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| Every Spare Evenin 


~And Have 


Times of My Life 


Mabel. “A few months ago it took our 

entire salaries, brother Harry’s and mine, 
to keep the home together and to keep mother 
comfortable. We dressed so plainly that we 
didn’t care to ‘visit,’ and we couldn’t afford 
the cheapest of amusements, An occasional trip 
to the movies represented our limit. 

“Now all this is changed. We have all the 
spare money we need to buy the things we want. 
Why, we’ve even made our home as pretty as 
any home in this town. 

“It all began one day when Harry came into 
supper an hour late. He was more excited than 
’'d ever seen him before. ‘I stopped at Jack 
Harig’s on the way home’ he fairly shouted, 
‘and say, he’s a wiz on the Saxophone! He’s 
just had it a short time but he can certainly 
make that thing talk. He’s found a way to learn 
music that is the quickest, easiest, most fasci- 
nating way ever heard of. He says there’s no 
excuse for anyone not being a musician, now 
that it’s been made so easy. He learned so 
quickly that before even his best girl knew 
about it he took his saxophone down to her 
house and gave her family a bang-up entertain- 
ment. 


i. seems almost too good to be true” said 


Quickest Method Ever Known 


“He said he learned through a print-and-pic- 
ture method that took all the hard work out of 
learning music. Yet he learned real notes—the 
same kind every musician uses; no figures, trick 
music or any other stunts! Instead of practic- 
ing a lot of scales his practice 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 


the B 


that had engage- 
ments almost every 
night, at parties, 
weddings, dances, 
banquets, etc. We 
got from $5.00 to 
$7.00 on each of these 
occasions. And we 
usually got more fun 
out of it than anyone 
there. 
buy us almost anything we need. 

“This new way, besides being so rapid, is so 
easy that I find that children of ten and people 
up to sixty, who cannot concentrate on ordinary 
methods soon become proficient performers. 
Mother has been learning to play the piano— 
which I bought out of my own musical earnings 
—and she plays splendidly in spite of her 60 
years. She plays our accompaniments now and 
we have a wonderful little 3-piece orchestra 
right in our own home. 

“T’ll never cease to bless the day Harry stop 
ped at Jack Harig’s on the way home and learn- 
ed about this wonderful method taught by mail 
by the U. S. School of Music. It has brought us 
a new life, new pleasures and luxuries we never 
thought we’d be able to afford. 

“Harry has made hundreds of friends through 
his music and it was through one of them that 
he secured the new position which means such 
a bright future for him.” 

Mabel’s experience is by no means unusual. 
Over 300,000 others—from school children to 

men and women of 50 and 60 




















consisted of real music. Learn- en oe learned to yy pes 
ing $n this way, he S85, 825 | Learn to Play by Note | {#votite instrument or learnes 
“ i ‘ For Beginners or asy, f : inati ° sh j 
What Horey aia ae pe Advanced Pupils or eeaear ‘lid. Read the a 
vision of endless pleasure. We Piano Drums and thusiastic letters which you 
investigated this astonishing, Organ Traps will find printed here—sam- 
easy, almost magical, new way — a oe ples of the kind of letters we 
ah ee 5 anjo omposition ‘tae , Salta 
at once and we found Jack Clarinet Sight Singing rd — AB xtc 
hadn’t exaggerated in the Flute Ukulele ery mail. Largely throug 
least. I never imagined that Harp Piscste the recommendations of sat- 
one could become a musician Cornet Trombone isfied pupils, we have built up 
so quickly. Why, it seemed no Cello Guitar the LARGEST SCHOOL OF 
time at all before we were en- Saxophone Hawaiian MUSIC IN THE WORLD. 
tertaining all our closest Mandolin Steel Guitar Whether for beginners or 
friends and our home soon be- Tenor Banjo advanced pupils, our method 
came known as a center of Voice and Speech Culture is a revolutionary improve- 
good times. Our music has al- Automatic Finger Control | ment on the old and hard-to- 
so caused us to be invited Ss earn methods used by private 








everywhere and to thus make 

hundreds of new friends in the same way I be- 
came acquainted with most of you. It was glor- 
ious. It is the most delightful thing in the 
world to be able to entertain one’s friends, and 
to be the central figure at so many nice events. 


A Delightful Way to Make Money 
“But, in addition to all this, we soon began to 
secure the most wonderful financial benefits 
from our music. For in a very short time, when 
I could read almost anything, modern or classic, 
at first sight I was asked to play my Flute and 
Harry his Banjo in a good six-piece orchestra 


teachers, and it is as thorough 
as it is simple and easy. We teach you in the 
only right way—teach you to play or sing en- 
tirely by note. No “trick” music, no “num- 
bers,” no makeshifts of any kind. Yet it is a 
short- cut method, simply because every step is 
made so simple and clear, and the total cost 
averages a few cents a lesson with your music 
and everything included. 


Free Book—Send No Money 
When learning to play or sing is so easy, why 


continue to confine your enjoyment of music to 
mere listening? Why not at least let us send 


PLANS 


We make enough through our music to 


‘U.S. School of 












What Others Have Done | 


12 Year Old Girl 

| Becomes Organist 

| “Our little girl has 
. been elected organist of 
inter- the Junior Epwor th 
League of M. E. Church 
South, after taking your 


you our free book— 
absorbingly 
esting, simply be- 
cause it shows you 


rachebater | lessons and at the age of 
how easy it is to | 12 years, That is speak- 
turn your wish to ing ae for your school.” 
. . 7, Cas 
play or sing into an pvd-derpndians 
actual fact? Just Astonished at 


Rapid Progress 


now we are making #5 senneh that 8 td act | 


a special short-time || know of you ten years | 
offer that cuts the - I learned more in 
* = P | 15 minutes one night 
cost per lesson in than I learned in the lon 
two—send your | year studying various 
name now, before | books on Harmony.” 
| Fred A. Reichtel, 


this special offer is Box 83, Rosiclare. til 


: a y 
withdrawn. No ob- A Skilled Performer 
ligation — simply in 3 Months 
use the coupon or | “Three months ago 1 
send your name | — — one a— 

can . rom another—now I can 
and address in a let- | play almost anything. 
ter or on a _ post- |} Send me an enrollment 
card. Instruments | blank for my wife, who 
: lied the wants to learn to play 
Supplec when the piano.” H. E. Dantz, 
needed, cash or 304 Glenside Ave., W. S., 
credit. Please write Pittsburgh, Pa 


Made Over $200 

“Since I’ve been taking 
: . - your lessons I’ve made 
so that there will be over $200 with my violin. | 
no difficulty about | Your lessons are surely | 
the booklet reach- | fine.” Melvin Freeland, 
= Sas - | Macopin, ‘N. a | 
ing you. 


your name and ad- 
dress very plainly, 














Music 


65 Brunswick Bldg. 
New York City 





Crcr-o--- 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
65 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C, 


Please send your free book “Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home,” and particulars of your Special Offer. I 
am interested in the following course: 


1¢ Of Instrument or Course 


Name 


Address 


—— i eee eee ee ee oe 
_ 


City State 








Do Your Pupils 
Use Blunt Pencils? 


De your pupils write with blunt, dull- 
pointed pencils throughout each school 
day, with cramped hand forming harmful 
writing habits which may never be over- 
come? Pupils cannot write correctly 
unless their writing equipment is perfect. 


Give Your Pupils 
This Advantage 


By merely installing Apsco Pencil Sharp- 
eners, as many of America’s leading 
school systems have done, your pupils 
may be enabled to quickly, efficiently, 
and safely sharpen pencils and crayons, 
obtaining the finest point, which makes 
for correct writing and ease ofexpression. 


Send for Copy of Booklet N. 


You'll want a copy of Booklet N. Inter- 
esting, containing many helpful suggest- 
ions,and describing the complete Apsco 
Line of Pencil Sharpeners, it is offered 
you at no cost or obligation. Send for 
it NOW! 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
1307 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


The Apsco Line is on display and sold by al! 
Leading School Supply Dealers and Stationers. 








\\ 5. LINE OF 
Pencil Sharpeners | 


ELEVEN MODELS 


I 
Gai 
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‘ARITHMETIC and FUN 


| 
A Remarkable Inbention | 


Do you want your pupils to learn arithmetic ex- 
traordinarily fast?) A wonderful Educational in- 
vention gets children through their fundamentals 
in one-fourth the usual time. Even ordinary 
children learn their multiplication tables in less 
than two weeks. Progress in other processes 
just as rapid. Equally valuable for dull or bril- =| 
liant pupils. Children wild about it. | 
Do you want a set of Kuhn’s Dri!l-Tests now to 
show to your School Board? You must see it to 
appreciate it. We will send you on approval a set 
containing four types. You need send no money 


| mow. After ten days either remit $1.50 in full 
| payment or return set to us. In ordering tell 
| what grades you teach. Agents wanted. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVICE COMPANY 
527 WEST 125th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















20 Teachers are Wanted 


To Travel This Summer 


An old established firm has 20 posi- 
tions for women teachers for summer 
work along lines of education and 
travel. These positions may be made 
permanent if desired. Salary is paid 
from start. Positions afford at least 
$200 monthly. Applicants must be 
over 28 years of age. No experience 
necessary. 

One teacher writes: “I am very 
happy to report seventy-eight orders 
taken by me in the month of July. 
My earnings on this business are over 
eleven hundred dollars—far more than 
I ever dreamed of making in one 
month.... I have found the work in- 
tensely interesting and pleasant.” 

Another teacher writes: “Up to date—20th of 
October—TI have taken forty orders in all. Have 
won the bonus!! I expect to have fifty for you 
by November Ist. Have just received check. 
Thank you.” 

A third teacher writes: “I cannot express my 
joy at having earned $196.00 in commissions 
with only ten days actual work.... It is a 
veritable gold mine and with me ‘A dream come 
true’.... The world is in tune for this work, 


and wants it right now.” 

(Names and addresses of these teachers will 
be sent immediately upon request.) 

Write for full particulars and give brief 
description of your qualifications. Address 


L. R. Douglas, Dept. I, E. Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Cinderella and Five Other Fairy Plays. By 
Lindsey Barbee, Author of ‘“Let’s Pretend—A 
Book of Children’s Plays,’ etc. Illustrated by 
Harlan Tarbell. Cloth. 146pp. $1.25. T. S. 
Denison & Company, Chicago. 


Dramatizations of six popular old 
fairy tales appear in this little collec- 
tion: Cinderella, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, Bluebeard, The Sleeping Beauty, 
Snow White, and Little Red Riding 
Hood. In the dialogue, which is clever 
and entertaining, have been faithfully 
retained the spirit and story element 
of these well-known fairy tales. De- 
tailed directions for characters, cos- 
tuming and stage settings have been 
included, the scenes and costumes, in 
many cases, being illustrated by draw- 
ings; and the stage settings, in all 
cases, by diagrams. 

Lives of Girls Who Became Famous. By 
Sarah K. Bolton. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 326pp. $2.00 net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

The first edition of Lives of Girls 
Who Became Famous was brought out 
over thirty years ago, and its early 
popularity still continues. As in the 
case of the companion volume Lives of 
Poor Boys Who Became Famous, which 
was reviewed in these columns last 
November, the publishers have entirely 
reset the book in larger type and have 
thoroughly revised the stories. Since 
the book was first written many of the 
subjects have passed away. Their bi- 
ographies have been completed and 
new stories have been added, making 
twenty-five in all. Among the new 
sketches are the following: Jenny 
Lind, Frances E. Willard, Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Jane Addams, and Helen 
Keller. In presenting these life-stories 
of women’s achievement in different 
fields, the author has written them in 
such a style that they have all the 
charm of romance and make a book of 
most entertaining and _ inspirational 
reading. 

We and Our Government. By Jeremiah 
Whipple Jenks, Research Professor of Govern- 
ment and Public Administration, New York 
University, and Rufus Daniel Smith, Associate 
Professor of Political Economy, New York Uni- 
versity. With 14 full-page drawings by Hanson 
Booth and over 500 half-tone and line illustra- 
tions. Cloth. 223pp. The American Viewpoint 
Society, a Department of Boni & Liveright, Inc., 
New York. 

It remained for the publishers and 
authors of this book to’ apply to such 
a text the method, and modified, the 
mechanism, of the motion picture. A 
strip of “film” runs down the outside 
half of almost every page, the inter- 
vals being filled with a series of cap- 
tions, or rather, a continuous com- 
mentary. Altogether there are over 
500 illustrations, mostly half-tones, 
which have been selected with the ob- 
ject of showing forth to greatest ad- 
vantage, by visual means, the working 
of our government and the citizen’s re- 
lation to it. The text proper runs in 
a column on each page parallel to the 
illustrations. Thus there are really 
three connected narratives—the story 
told twice in words and once in pic- 
tures, with such variations as to im- 
press different aspects of the subject 
under discussion. Some. especially 
striking cartoons are used, an occa- 
sional map, facsimiles of famous doc- 
uments, etc., and a number of full- 








Are You Qualified 
to sell the genuine G. & C. Merriam 
Webster’s NEW (1923 Edition) 
International Dictionary? 


Write 
The Howard-Severance Co., 


| Western Distributers 
|205 West Monroe Street, 


} 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Chicago 
For Liberal Terms and Desirable Territory 
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Teachers Agency . 





MINNEAPOLIS 
‘ CHICAGO 34th Year GLOBE BLDG. 
TEINWAY HALL . \. 
Newyork. Lach Office Has the NEW Your Lire 
FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All a, 
BALTIMORE A d d th N. t DovuciasBr.na. 
110 E. LEXINGTON ST. ress e eares SPOKANE. WASH 
COLUMBUS, O. . a CHAMBER OF 
FERRIS BLDG. Free Registration CoMMERCE BLDG. 























SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 1s. 20" camzienng tr, 20 promn 
teachers for southern and ag stg a 
tions, from the Chattahoochee River to thi 

—_ age le amd — a sgieal 120th meridian. Let us tell you of our phe- 

ain ees ruces, New iviex. nomenal success the past year. We need you 

Southern Office, Texarkana, Ark., and you need this agency. Write for circu- 
SUPT. S. E. GREEN, Director 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agenc 


Other Offices: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 722 StahIman Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee, 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Operated on the principle of a square deal to al! 


concerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas = acquaintance with school authorities, 





**In my experience, thisis the best teachers’ 
agency in the United States. oe 
W. D. Wavprip, Principal Township High 
School, Streator, Illinois.’’ 
































HASCO TEACHERS AGENCY  Benireds of Teachers are needed to fill positions 
504 COMMONWEALTH BLDG., TRENTON, N. J. age, yIREE REGISTRATION. | INDIVID- 








ICK to place you according to your training 
| J. E. HASKELL, MANAGER and experience. ni 
ssssietsmri emcee onioeae inesitiaticetiaeinatiaeiaatans cease Bn tl a tA age 











212 WALKER BUILDING, 


. T. PERSINGER 
F.T . MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY 


Manager 
TEACHERS GOOD POSITIONS NOW ON FILE. THESE WILL BE FILLED EARLY, 
SEND FOR REGISTRATION BLANK. REGISTRATION FREE. 
NOTICE “THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT PLACE”—OUR MOTTO. 





BEARE’ TEACHERS AGENCY--30 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Lucrative positions for the experienced as well as the inexperienced teachers. Write for particulars. 


Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 

r 5 officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and trust_among schow! 
people in our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is TREE 
F, 


H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 723 Leary Building, Seattle. 

















if TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past twenty-eight years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. 
For full information address 

CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
~~ ~l 


v~ 


OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 
is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 

copies ig our mean. a may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 

ment of the small fee of ten dollars. 

OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS | uF fis,.cntte,, Unitel States, and 

schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 
social life. 

is written at commercial speed d i lai § 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP print. Thus, it conenties rhe ies ~ a walle 
and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus 
conserving health and vision. e 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 1 2!!,in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting_more 


and more the attention of modern educators. Follow 
immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Metk i ; > 
in both subjects will be highly gratifying. ethod spelling lesson, and the results 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, 
HELPS, SUGGESTIONS. 


by Edith F. A. U. Painton, the most complete book of its kind. Every 
angle of the subject is covered. The harried and perplexed teacher finds here 
the very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Com- 
mencement effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novel- 
ties. Educators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 


CONTENTS: Salutatories (16) ; Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 
new forms) ; Prophecies (8 exceptionally origina] features) ; Class Colors (8 
combinations) ; Class Flower (9), Class Yell; The Will; Class Grumbler: 
Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms) ; Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4); 
Class Poems 0); Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin) ; Suggest: 
‘ : ed Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4); Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 
Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven- 
tion, Seance of Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, Illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


_ Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, Revues, 
Minstrel Material. Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. A large selec- 
tion. Something to fit any occasion. Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere. 
The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. Established ‘over forty-five years. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. °3 S,Wabash Ave» CHICAGO, ILL. 


























when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, 
which becomes a big asset in school, business and 
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Flower Drawing With 
“ArtistA Water Colors 


May, the glorious month of 
flowers, is the period for draw- 
ing these forms. Such work 
helps to deepen the founda- 
tion for the love of flowers; 
it develops skill in the hand- 
ling of water colors; it en- 
ables pupils to prepare motifs 
for design problems later on. 
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Given proper directions, a sheet 
of paper and a box of “ARTISTA,” 
and the flower drawing lesson is 
bound tosucceed. With pigments 
that are permanent in color, that 
are uniform in texture, and that 
yield color freely, users of water 
color will see the wisdom of get- 
ting “ARTISTA” boxes. Poor 
materials for flower drawing 
spell failure. 


is] BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
od Makers of 

ory GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 

e3 “ARTISTA” Water Colors 

1 41 East 42nd Street, New York. 
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Domestic Science 


For Grammar Grades and 
Junior High Schools 


Adopted for six States— 
Indiana, New Mexico, Florida, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina. 


_ ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 
Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 


-and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 

-and the Care of the House. 

More than a hundred illustrations. 

3 Published in 1921. Mailing price $1.40 

-LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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¥ G/T 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
6 Allied Producis 
v 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 
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page drawings that add an artistic 
and atmospheric touch to the whole. 
The Constitution is explained in detail, 
as are the procedure of naturalization, 
the significance and machinery of 
party government, the importance of 
the franchise and the ways of voting. 
Among other subjects treated are: 
Our Representatives; Taxes; Nation- 
al, State and Local Government (3 
chapters); and The American City. 
Recent tendencies in government are 
pointed out, but fundamental princi- 
ples are emphasized. There is nothing 
in the least cut-and-dried in the pre- 
sentation. It is comprehensive, trust- 
worthy, clear, and at the same time 
interesting. The volume concludes 
with questions and problems based on 
Pg chapter, with an indispensable in- 
ex. 

What’s Wrong with Our Girls? By Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson Hale, Author of ‘“‘What Wo- 
men Want,” etc. Cloth. 159pp. $1.50 net. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 

We hear a great deal of criticism 
nowadays about the American young 
girl—her dress, her manners, and her 
morals. Much of this criticism, how- 
ever, is misdirected and superficial, 
not based on a close study of facts or 
an analysis of conditions as they really 
are. In the present volume the author 
shows that she has made an earnest 
attempt to understand the young girl 
and to determine the reason for the 
characteristics which so many con- 
demn in her. To quote Mrs. Hale’s 
own words, “This book is about the 
environment, training, and future of 
American girls. It is written neither 
for radicals nor alarmists, but is re- 
spectfully inscribed to mothers of 
American girls by one of their num- 
ber.” In her study of this question 
she gets down to fundamentals, noting 
the difference between the living condi- 
tions of yesterday and to-day and 
pointing out the limitations and arti- 
ficialities of the city home which have 
infected the standards of American 
girlhood. The disintegration of the 
family, material prosperity, and re- 
lease from toil effected through the ex- 
tended use of machinery, are a few of 
the factors which she feels have in- 
fluenced present-day living conditions. 
Thus the American girl is the product 
of her environment and of the age 
in which she lives. Mrs. Hale goes 
on to explain by specific suggestions 
how parents, teachers, and communi- 
ties may help to remedy existing evils. 
In all her discussions she reveals a re- 
markably sane point of view, and abil- 
ity to analyze a problem. Her book is 
one which well merits the reading and 
consideration of every parent and 
teacher. 


Outlines of Child Study. A Manual for Par- 
ents and Teachers. Edited by Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg for the Federation for Child Study. 
With an Introduction by Edward L. Thorndike. 


Cloth. 260pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, P 
The Federation for Child Study, 


upon whose work this book is based, 
was founded over thirty years ago by 
a group of mothers, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Felix Adler. “Since its estab- 
lishment,” says Dr. Gruenberg the 
editor, “it has evolved an_ effective 
method of child study for parents, 
teachers, institutional and civic work- 
ers—that is, for those who are vitally 
and practically concerned with chil- 
dren, rather than for students with a 
purely academic interest in the sub- 
ject.” The various study groups of 
the Federation have had hundreds of 
meetings during this third of a cen- 
tury. From their reports and min- 
utes, abstracted and so arranged as to 
eliminate the trivial and irrelevant 
and present in an orderly way the 
most helpful topics and readings, this 








s a 
Amazing Bargain! 
Lincoln Wren House $1.00 
Unusually attractive bird house — 
that ONLY wrens can use, Looks 


like a miniature log cabin. Made of 
soft brown color 












we 

only $1.00—prepaid. (West .25.) At- 

wre liberally repay, attention. Send $1.00 for each 

Lincoln rien oh you want. "f you aren’t delighted—mone: 
ke ite now. 


John Lloyd Wright, Inc., 734 N. Wells St., Chicago 
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A BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL PUNCHED SEWING CARDS ‘a. * Bro 

== We will sell postpaid to any teach- These cards are for coarse cay C+ | 
er in the United States 100 sheets of sewing by beginners and have ‘ge i ! 

€S(0 paper and 100 envelopes upon receipt holes punched way through. J \7™~ | 
De kuxe of ONE DOLLAR. Printed in outline on cards [~ ee ] 


This is a high grade of social sta- 4X? *4, inches, 16 designs 


tionery at 25c the quire. Less than 100 cards in a box. 


and | 
~ neil EN 
half price. To make it easy enclose a ‘Set P, Per box (1 Ib.) ..$1.00 


dollar bill in an envelope and we will 


a 


spool for sewing 














f) take the risk. Furnished only in 100 yds. Silkateen t cards 

YY white. Mivaraadudscse ied cues Che wu ae y 
CRAYOLAS 

No. 6 contains 6. sticks 

Per box wreTTe. ©. 

Wedding Per dozen ....... .95 

No. 8 contains 8 sticks 

Invitations Per box ..cseees 10 

Per dome césccccs 95 

and Announcements Esco Sticky Paste, pt, -40 





That are Distinctive, 
yet Inexpensive. 


4 ° 
D ~~ 
2. bl \ gp Per quart... .ce.. 75 
\\\\ \\¥ Gummed Patches for re 
}\ \\ inforcing loose leaf 


COLORED CRAYONS sheets, per box 100 .15 











IN LL BOXES | = “< 
‘ a pone Send for a FREE sample set of our weeny Crepe —— in 
wenty-four sticks o : : — lds 10 tt. long and 

assorted colors, packed in attractive printed and engraved wed- 20 in. wide, All Stand 
sawdust in a strong box. ding invitations and announcements, ard Colors, fold. .285 
Teachers who have expe : ' : . Brus 1" Neill 
rienced trouble in secur. 4 With especially low prices. " ot lube Pa te, 
ing bright colors for » eats ic i ee ee eee hale 
hiackicard work. shoul Our school supply catalog which gives Rubber Bands—Box as 
tey this chalk Preveid you hundreds of time and money saving sorted No. 400, each 
No 704, per Kon $ .30 suggestions will also be sent to you free ° 39 
No. 704, x ..8. ia i : tisbedeneus oa 
No. 704, per dos. upon receipt of your request. Mongol Pencils, per dos: 

DOKES wc rccces 3.25 OP ‘aaickdaceaes 

PAPERS FOR THE TEACHER. Packed 100 Sheets, Postpaid. 

No. 310, Drawing White, 9x12, per 100 sheets........cccccoecs $ .50 
No. 311, Drawing Gray, 9x12, per 100 sheets............4. oh ae cis ‘ en 35 
No. 306, Drawing Buff, 9x12, per 100 sheets..........00eeeee ‘ ; cotee ane 
No. 801-2, Lge White, 8%x11, per 100 sheets......... win rae .30 
No. 154, Practice, ruled one way, 7x8%, per 100 sheets....... a. 
No. 126, Practice, regular ruled with marginal line, 8x10%, per 100 sheets oo 
No. 125, Practice, regular ruled one way, 8x10%, per 100 sheets. . ; 40 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER, All Standard Colors, or assorted colors, packed 50 sheets to pkg 40 


The Educational Supply Company, Dept. A, Painesville, Ohio 


f—~] Please send me your FREE Samples of printed wedding invitations and announce- 
\_J ments with prices. 


and engraved 
f] Also send me a copy of your eataleg 


Teacher's Name 


Address 
S 











Dodson 
Nature 
Pictures 


RED-HEADED 
WOODPECKER— 
Size 7x9 in. 
Natural colors. 


Show the Spring Birds! in your Class Room 


Mr. Dodson Selects Thirty — In Natural 
Colors — For Every Community 








School children everywhere are gaining a keener ap- 
preciation of the birds through the work of Mr. 
Dodson, President of the American Audubon Associa- 
tion. Now Mr. Dodson from his years of experience 
offers to school teachers a selection of thirty com- 
mon birds. Beautiful pictures from the famous 
MUMFORD PLATES in natural colors, each 7x9 ins, 
Let your pupils visualize the birds. Mr. Dodson 
knows all localities. Send for the thirty common birds 
of your own district. Thirty pictures and “Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them,” a fascinating book 


oe about the birds sent to any teacher. Price $1.00. 

Use Dodson Nature Pictures with The Drawing Master. 
Send JOSEPH H. 
forthe JOSEPH H. DODSON tly 
a a | * . 4905 Harrison Ave. 
a rags . 905 Harrison Avenue tanker ins 


bird and na- 

ture studies avail- 

able. Birds, ani- 

mals, flowers, trees, 
insects, shells, minerals, 

and other allied subjects. 
Prices vary from three to 
ten cents each, 

Dodson Nature Charts are de- 
signed for classroom work, Nearly 
1000 Nature studies in chart form— 
complete with stand, $50.00. School 
Boards write for information, 


e ° Please send me 
Kankakee, Illinois Ur. Dodson's espe- 

cially selected coliec- 
tion of thirty common 
ong birds of my locat- 
which L am in 


Mr. Dodson is already famous as 


the original Bird House Man. 
ity for 
closing $1.00, 
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BOOKLETS: 


ing day. 


copy: 


or years, 


bossed in colors, and contain 8 inside pages. i 
bear a close of school message to your pupils, appropriate close 
of school poem, maxims, and other poems appropriate for clos- 
Inside sheets and cover are united with beautiful silk 
tassel and the matter printed is done in colors from engraved 
plates and all matter is written for our use in these booklets only. 
One page is printed to your order for which send the following 


in engravings. 
wanted an etching will appear instead. 
address on back of photo. 


OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 


Closing Day Souvenirs 
Write Today for Free Samples 


TEACHER: A glance backward into your early school days will 
best demonstrate to you how deep and lasting an impression 
some inexpensive, yet appropriate gift will make upon the mind 
of the child. Our booklets are made up for your individual use. 


Are nearly 4x7 inches in size, beautifully em- 


The inside pages 


Name of school, district number, township, county, state, your 
name as teacher and that of Co. Supt. } 
and all names of your pupils, which may be arranged in grades 


Names of school officers, 


PHOTO—Of teacher or that of building may be added as noted 
Send photo to be copied. 


When photo is not 
Write your name and 
Send any size. 





Sci! SOBVENIR « 
ae 2% : 

















Style No. 7: Embossed 
in deep Photograv- 
ure brown. 

10, $1.65. Additionals 
Te each. 


With Photo, 10, $1.85. 
Additional ones 9c ea. | 


Style No. 8: 3 colors. 

10, $1.70. Additionals 
8c each. 

With Photo, 10, $1.80. 

Additional ones 10¢ ea. 

match 





Envelcpes_ to 
%c each. 












































| BOX 5, UHRICHSVILLE, OHIO Assured delivery 10c. Envelopes %c each. 
iedere Promptly Filed. CLASS PINS Safe Delivery Gurenteos 3 | volume has been compiled, hundreds of 
the Federation members assisting in 
and a ; 
Ae the work. More than fifty sections, 
RINGS Bs each devoted to a particular problem, 
Beautiful Catalog Ulustrating 400 Designs Free on request. : \ Y make up the book. In every case a 
Design 398 as ——y 10 Karat : MANER TO WEARER fa short discussion is followed by an out- 
Solid Go in, £ otters » ° ° 
ond als Se oe eae No. 1911 Ring No. 1911R {| line, and that in turn by references, 
24-$2.50 euch, 36-~$2.35 each. ae ~° ia Sterling $1.50.3 | carefully chosen and classified as pop- 
: sign 769 as y are ¢ © 
Design 398 «Gold Ring, any letters or . Silver Plate Sample. 15c each $1.50 per doz. 10 kt. Gold $4.00.3 | ular, non-technical and technical. At 
date. Quantity : 12—86.15 each, 24— $5.60 Design 769 Gold Filled --......25¢ each, $2.50 per dos 14K $503 | the end is an extended bibliography. 
rach, 36—$5 each, 5 > r Tax. “Silver... ... each, $3. - 
each, 10each. Add 5 per cent War Tax too | $ Rolled Gold... 50c each, $4.50 per doz. Catalogue Free $ | The book should be of help to the ever- 


We manuf 
make all 
rings. Sp 






re Class Pins from 20c ea. d al 
i of Sorority and Fraternity pins and Solid Gold. . 


n request. 


sand designs 
ial designs made o 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 7743 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


and upwards. We 


.$1.50 each, $15.00 per doz. 








ARTISTIC MEDAL @® BADGE Co. 
000000000000 214 Greenwich Street, New York 





increasing number of teachers and 
parents -who seek for a basis upon 
which they may “live with growing 








free*[eachers : 


Inattention 





Tardiness 





Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M. A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 





children under conditions of peace and 
friendship”—at the same time that 
they are fulfilling their responsibilities 
in guiding the development of these 
same children. 

_ Personal Hygiene Applied. By Jesse F. Wil- 
liams, M.D., Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
Illustrated. Cloth. 412pp. $2.50 net. W. 
B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 


Regarding his first five chapters, 
which consider “the meaning of health 
in terms of life,’ Dr. Williams says: 
“I must be content to sketch certain 
points of view, to hazard a hope here 
and there, to suggest ideal guides, to 
inveigh against palpably false ones, 
and everywhere to emphasize the 
identity of hygiene with life and the 
necessity for knowledge to flow into 
action. Therefore to insist that hy- 
giene never can be, for life purposes, 
an academic subject to be learned 
merely, and to hold with real convic- 
tion that it is useful only as it is lived, 
have been controlling guides here.” 
The remaining chapters consider hy- 
giene from the scientific standpoint, in 
an endeavor “to present facts in hu- 
man experience, to establish science 





with the newest school 
plans of Project-Probleim, 
Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
Classroom 


ilow would you control 
Inattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- 
bornness, Bad Temper, 
Crying, Practical Joking, 
Whispering, and _ other 
habits that hamper 
schoolroom efficiency? 

The Free Introductory 
Course points the way to 
a solution of all prob- 


celerated 
Work, etc. 
Don’t be without this 
book. It means success 
in the all-important part 
of your life work—disci- 
pline control For you 
surely must realize that 





lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 


ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 











and intelligence as guides, and to re- 
place superstition, cults, fads, tradi- 


ye tion, and certain instinctive responses 
. ° ” ; 
3 with truer counsellors.” The book is 





intended, of course, for adult use, 
either in college classes or by those 
outside academic walls who wish to 
keep abreast of current thought in this 
important field, closely allied as it is 
to sociology, philosophy, and education. 
Emphasis has been placed on the men- 
tal and social aspects of health as well 
as the physical. “To improve human 
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DENNISON SUPPLIES for the school-room. There arc 
G d Reinfor ts for loose leaf pages and Index 
Tabs, which are useful so many times. Don’t forget the 
Transparent Mending Tape for fixing torn pages. The 
need for these handy articles comes daily. 





Write and see what other 
helps Dennison can offer the 
teacher, You will find them in 
the Handy-Book—it’s free. Ask 
also for leaflet“* How Dennison 
goods are used in the schools.” 
Just write today to Educational 
Dept.5H,Dennison Mfg. Co., 
Framingham, Mass. - 








Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 
These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in simple language, are used by 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, 
Teacher’s or Civil Service examination. 
Warp’s Review Books 


Nebraska Final Eighth Grade Examination Questions For 
12 Years Past With Answers in Simple Languages 


ORY - + 12 yrs, of Exams. with ans. 40c. 
GEOGRAPHY ° - «© 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 4Uc. 
PHYSIOLOGY - + «© 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 
AGRICULT - © «© 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 
ORTHOGRAPHY - «+ =~ 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 
ARITHMETIC - + «+ 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 
CIVIL GOV'T - + 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 
READING, WRITING ¥ ‘ 

N AWIN 12 yrs. of Exams, with ans. 40c. 


AND - - 
GRAMMAR, BOOKKEEP- e 
ING anp COMPOSITION 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 


4or more 35ceach. 25 or more 30c each, postpaid, 
Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 














Our method of selling direct to Schools and 
Colleges enables us to quote lowest prices 
as alge MET Yael Se i gene to- 
ay for sinest catalog ever published,show- 
inglatest styles of Class Pins,Class Rings,Med- ie oldies to 
a ving Cupsand Trophies. We do engrar-| . ¢ sil 4 4b 
ing freeand prepay transportation charges.) Ster. Silver $1.45§ 
Si ryguarantecd. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Ete. 


CHAS.S. STIFF 


oo el on 
MES ss RINGS 


196 vour own Letters & Year te cnc or more colons of Hard Ecamel 


Silver plate 20¢. $1.75 | Silv 0 
Ster, Silver sees werd a £00 


MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 


\S 


we, 00 ler. » 4 
Rolled Gold SOc. 4.75 | Rolled Gold SSc. 5.75 
Solid Gold $1.50 15.00 Solid Gold $1.60 16, 
REALART MFDAL & PIN CO. i 
112 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


( LASS PINS) 


00 














& FREE CATALOG Giv5 ano'nanotnin cuss 


tare 








cae Nara — pin masons made with any 8 let- 
i Wy ters an igures, one or two colors enamel. 
Recs 20) Silver plate, 202 ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 

Wi silver, 40€ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 


097,82,08 sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 
Bastian Bros.Co, 409 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 









et 













Illustrated Catalog FREE! 

Write now for yourcopy. Buy ClassPinsor 

Ringsdirect from factory. Save money ! 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 

44 Bruce Ave.; North Attleboro, Mass. 


SPECIAL VALUE 


N 102 — Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Ring—Any letters 
$1.25 each, $12.00 per dozen. 
Catalog of Pins, Rings and Medals FREE. 


M. P. JENKINS, 341 Washington St., Quincy,Mass. 


we RINGS OFf- EVERY 
aNee CLASS PINS biscnisrion. Two catalogs 
ACS | FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
rRG.S. letters -numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
val Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM Co.,, 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 























So rr ioesd : — PP pe living one must not only set forth the 
ept. 25, easant Hill, io A: . i 
INTRODUCTORY rules of health but also must bring 
COURSE them in contact with that deep and 
dk é x : 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE | pracricacscHoo: ever-flowing source of human action 
Dept. 25, Pleasant Hill, Ohio ee Peectine 
ge te cost or obligation on my ed Q 
part, please send me at once Prof, 
Beery's inteatuttory iGotires An Pree: Medals, Cups of 
tical School Discipline, vv for 
TRACK and FIELD = 
NaN OO Sse est hese puree BASKETBALL 
BASEBALL 
FOOTBALL 
Ati” 6255S e SWIMMIN 
TENNIS 
SCHOLARSHIP 














352-362 West 13th St., tieavy Steriing......$2.00 (f 
New York,N.Y.,Dept.A Heavy Bronze......-$1.00 } 
Write for Circular of 


Medals, Pins or Cups 
MEDALS OVER ONE AND A QUARTER INCHES IN SIZE 


Rings and Pins 
Medal Price List 


SERVIC! 20 yr. Gold Filled...-$4.50 
10 yr. Gold Filled....$3.00 


Price Includes 
12 Engraved Letters and 
Ribbon of School Colors. 
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j Go “Behind the S ” of 
2 O ehinag the Scenes oO 
i D 
Summer’s Great Outdoor Drama! 
‘ d Take the path to the fields and woods, where a thousand hours of 
_ fascinating pleasure await you—right now! Look at Nature’s myr- 
be iad wonders through the “seeing eyes’ of famous Nature lovers! 





1s from the egg as a tiny caterpillar; how it feeds and grows to full size on 

d the leaves of a favorite plant; how it spins an exquisite silken cradle in 

s which to sleep through the marvelous change that it feels “ss 3 on; 
anid : and then how it bursts forth, with wonderful, painted wings! Is it 
sae euaee “Venus? fly any wonder that the old Greeks used the butterfly as a symbol of 

r trap” catches and di- life after death—and called this beautiful creature “Psyche’”—the 








ay See! SOS 


} 

. coupon below brings the books to you for 
five days’ examination. Read some of the 

" absorbing chapters; examine the lifelike 

E. illustrations in full, natural colors, 


HERE is the man or woman who feels no thrill of sudden joy at the sight of the first 
robin in Spring? 

From high up in the leafless branches his welcome song pours forth. “Glorious 

Summer is coming!” he carols. His little soul and throat are bursting with the emo- 
tions of courtship and his enthusiasm for nest building. 

Do you know how wonderfully that little “love nest” is built—of coarse grasses, a 
few leaves and weed stalks, cleverly strengthened with an inner wall of mud, and comfortably 
lined with fine grasses? Isn’t it interesting and astonishing to know that “Robin Goodfellow” 
often provides over sixty earthworms a day for each one of those little gaping yellow mouths 












—the crested fly-catcher 
winding a cast-off snake- 
skin round her nest to 
frighten away enemies. 













gests insects for food. 











—how the clever 
crow drops clams on 
hard ground from a 
height, in order to 
break open their shells. 







—the red-headed wood-pecker 
drumming out “courtship mu- 
sic’ to his mate, on a dead 
limb, or even a tin roof! 









—all the music of 

. Zeer the song-sparrow, 
f the bird who has 
six different songs 
in his “repertoire.” 


Learn Why-- 


—why some butterflies 
settle on the ground 
with their backs to 
the sun, so that their 
wings cast no shadows. 
















—why some. willow 
trees are “masculine,” 
while others are “femi- 
nine’—and how they 








































































that he is responsible for? Fourteen feet of “angle-worms” for each baby 
robin! A man with an appetite like that would eat seventy pounds of 
meat a day, and drink five or six gallons of water. 

Isn’t it interesting to know that by the end of June Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
in may be raising their second or even their third family—and that all 
these hungry children will destroy thousands of the harmful grubs and 
caterpillars that are the despair of the gardener? How little we really 
know about our helpful feathered neighbors—and how absorbing the de- 
tails of their private lives are! 


And the “‘Inside Story” of Every Bird, Insect, 
Flower and Tree is Just as Fascinating 
Do you know the wonderful life story of the butterfly? How it hatches 





same Greek word that meant “the soul”? 

What particular butterfly would you expect to find where thistles grow? 
Do you know how insects and plants help each other to live and multiply? 
Did you ever realize that the very shapes, colors and perfumes of flowers are 
designed to make the blossoms attractive and convenient for certain special 
insect visitors? Do you know how plants keep away the visitors they do not 
want? Do you know what plants have learned to catch and eat insects? 

Wouldn't a day in the country give you twice as much pleasure if you 
could name every bird, tree and flower you saw? Probably you have often 
promised yourself a more intimate knowledge of all the fascinating marvels 
that Nature spreads before you, all through Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
Are you going to do it this year? 


Why Not Enjoy the Drama of the Big 


Outdoors Now? 


Now, when the beauties of field, wood and lake will soon be at their best, 
you are planning your vacation days. Don't let your vacation weeks pass 
this year without enjoying the country to the utmost. Get the keen pleasure 
from Naiure that only knowledge can give. Learn to know the name, life 
and habits of the bird that perches on the fence-rail—of the butterfly that 
starts up from the grass at your feet—of all the flowers that paint the 
meadow—and of the trees that rustle in the summer breeze. 

Famous Nature lovers will be your guides—will answer all your questions 
—authorities like Neltje Blanchan on birds and flowers, Julia Ellen Rogers 
on trees, and Clarence M. Weed on butterflies. These celebrated writers 
about Nature have worked together to produce the four volumes of the 
Little Nature Library—the most fascinating and popular Nature books ever 


published. 
1200 Pages of Wonder and Joy 


Neltje Blanchan makes birds live for you—shows you how to know the 
appearance, songs, life and habits of 124 different feathered friends. 200 
pages of text and 48 full-page color-plates. 

? Julia Rogers writes about 63 different trees in the most fascinating way 
imaginable, and illustrates her delightful 300 page book with 48 splendid 
full-page illustrations, many in color. 

Clarence M. Weed tells you the whole wonderful story of over a hundred 
American butterflies, in a book of over 300 pages. 48 full page color-plates 
teach you to know these “flying flowers” as you meet them in your rambles. 

And that inimitable writer, Neltje Blanchan, has also contributed a book 
on 169 common wild flowers, It is a wonder—with 300 pages of absorbing 
text and 48 full page color-plates! : 

Here is a set of Nature books that you cannot afford to be without. It is 
an entire, comprehensive reference work of the whole wonder world of Na- 
ture’s secrets, including phases which most readers know little or nothing 
about. And now a great opportunity is offered you to see for yourself, with- 
out a penny in advance, the wealth of Nature lore ‘ 
contained in these four fascinating volumes. 






















ie/ NELSON 
7 DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
ff Dept. L-105 


» 
oS \ “By Garden City, New York. 
iP 7 You may send me the Little 
7 Nature Library in four beau- 
Y/ tiful cloth bound volumes for 


Sent for Free Examination 


You are invited to examine the Little Na- 
ture Library without cost or obligation. The 


many obtained from the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies and 





painted by such famous artists as 
Bruce Horsfall. 

_ ; If you decide to keep the books, 
S. Four beautiful books, bound in dark green pay only the special low price 
silk cloth. Cover decorations in gold and color at the convenient terms shown 








Y illustrations on the covers. Profusely illustrat- pe gg ae —. = 
4 ed with 144 full color plates. 48 black and enination eller NOW be 
r white pictures. 465 subjects; 1,200 pages. All fore it is withdrawn. 

Z the secrets of the Birds, Trees, Butterflies and Send no  money—just 

a. Wild Flowers so interestingly explained that the coupon. , 


E ; every member of your family will enjoy read- 
| ; ing these wonderful books. 


| Sent for FREE EXAMINATION 
: Dept. L-105, 


Send No Money--Just Mail this Coupon 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Garden City, New York 

































m@7 Free Examination. I will either 
return the books at your expense 














oa fous 7 five days, or send you $1.50 and 

mone G7 then $2.00 a month for three months, 
ree~e/4 making a total of $7.50. If you prefer 
pms, % leather, pay $2.00 for one additional 
«ii. f month, making a total of $9.50. This cou- 


7 pon places me under no cost or obligation. 


7 


Bi, 3 7 Address 
i 


4 
7 City State an 


If cash is sent with order deduct 50c. 
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than words can express to your 


SEIBERT SCHOOL SO 








venir. 


ee SUB Steeee 


| faces and artistic decorations within, 
carries an appropriate greeting from the 
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Comes,” written especially for this souvenir. 


Ce en 
a Ni ae RR ARR a SRST BO a ta os 


se 


silver, red and blue. 





matter. 
must be sent by you. 











PHOTO SOUVENIRS: 
schoolhouse, r 
tail is sharp and clear. Write you 
trom the folder. (The latter only adds bulk 
made from this photograph, 





cation since the landing of our Pilgrim Fathers. 
Size of souvenir 34% x 6\% inches, tastily bound with silk cord. 
On the inside the souvenir 
On page three we print for you the following: 
Name of school, district number, township, county, state, teacher, pupils, school board and county super- 
intendent. This matter you must send us when you order. Pages 5 and 6 carry a very fitting poem: ‘‘When Vacation 

i lace for the photograph on the inside of the 
front cover, where it will always remain clean or it may be used without photo just as you please. 

SOUVENIR NO. 20. The illustration at the right shows our souvenir No. 20. It is steel engraved in 
Size 314% x 6%4, bound with a silk cord. The inside contains a greeting from teacher 
to pupil, also a poem, “Close of School,” (written especially for this souvenir) and also other appropriate 
Name of school, district number, township, county, state, teachers, scholars and school board 
The photo can be placed either on the outside cover or on the inside. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


If you desire your photo on the souvenir, send a good, clear photograph of yourself or 
This we will return to you later uninjured. The size of photo is not important, so long as the de- 
r name on the back, and wrap securely after having removed the photograph 
i Each souvenir carries a picture 


is our newest design and represents the latest ideas in school souvenirs, 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


grateful pupils. 


UVENIRS 


teacher to pupil. 


This souvenir has a 


to the package and is unnecessary). 


The memory of Seibert Souvenirs lingers long. 
tractiveness—such an expression of welcome thoughtfulness. 
years ago were the first Seibert Souvenirs printed, and today they are more popular than ever. 
: typical of the messages they express, have made them the standard. 
ti SOUVENIR NO. 23. The illustration at the left gives only a meager idea of the beauty of this sou- 
It is steel engraved in beautiful and appropriate colors, portraying the enormous strides in edu- 
The cover is of heavy linen stock with distinctive type 


May 192.3 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS 


i THE LAST PERSONAL TOUCH 


Classes come and go, and yet with each you want to feel that your personality has made a lasting impression. For 
i in our present system of education, book learning does not really count for most, but rather the wonderful per- 
i} sonalities the pupils come in contact with. So it is at the close of school, a personal gift from you means more 


They possess such an air of at- 
{| Twenty-three 
{ Careful designing and appropriate copy, 








It 











PRICES REDUCED 
No. as-<6 or less without photo $1.75; add 





0 or less with photo $1.95; additional ones 9c each. 


itional ones 7c each. 
Send P. 





SEND US YOUR ORDER and if you are 
not entirely pleased we will refund your mon- 
O. or Express Money order or reg- 














Wealth may seekus ~ - 


Seite as asada oa cea oe Se This includes envelopes for each souvenir and postage prepaid. nM a k Rut Risdon must besonght 
. 20-10 or less without photo $1.65; additional ones 6c each. vo | oe tee chee ee a Bins Bacon i 
10 or less with photo $1.85; additional ones 8c each. are impossible 
Envelopes free, postpaid. . 























SOUVENIR NUMBER 23 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, 


Box 23, 


DOVER, OHIO 


- SOUVENIR NUMBER 20 








Want A Good Duplicator?—At Special Sale 


AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
‘“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
or anything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 


SAE LEK 9g \ 


"her Hann - 

a 

DiiRKINREEVES Ce 
FITTSBURGH, PA; 






When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters -or anything ~just write one (for original) 
in regular way. Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicacor Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, and it is immediately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals, ‘It Is THE DUPLICATOR YOU 
Want.”’ “‘ANYTHING YoU WANT WHENEVER You WANT 
Ir.”’ it contains no glue or gelatine AND—Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
““MopERN”’ Dupticator. “‘Ir SAves TIME, LABOR AND Money.”? “‘SpECIAL THREE” Cap SIzeE (9x14 inches) 
Compete $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or, $5.60 net ror OrpERS DIRECT FROM THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT. USE IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT “DELIGHTED” WITH IT, WE REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this. Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 


J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














—=GAMES FOR VACATION} 


| Keep your summer companions amused 


| 
ICE BREAKERS AND THE ICE BREAKER HERSELF by Edna Geister 

The two books, “Ice Breakers,” the helpful book of stunts, games and party 
ideas, and “The Ice Breaker Herself,” in which Miss Geister outlines her suc- 
cessful methods of playing with people, have been combined into one book under 
the above title. $1.35 
|| IT IS TO LAUGH by Edna Geister 
A new book of new games and stunts for large groups and small; for the 
|| family; for dinner parties; for church social events and community affairs— 
with one whole chapter of out-of-doors picnic programs. Send for it to com- 
plete your Geister library. $1.25 
WHAT SHALL WE PLAY by Estelle Cook 
A pamphlet of games for all occasions. Convenient in size and make-up for 
|| constant use. $ -.30 
|| PARTIES AND STUNTS THE YEAR AROUND by Era Betzner 
Original ideas for successful parties. Clever ideas for sociable summer 





|| evenings. $1.00 
| THE WOMANS PRESS 
















||| 600 LEXINGTON AVENUE y New York City 



































Gloo-Pen | 
a 50c Mucilage Fountain | 
Pen. A Necessity for 
School and Home. Send 
for samples. Agents wanted. Every- 
body buys on demonstration. Write to 

GLOO-PEN COMPANY, 

75 Front St., Dept.A, New York City 


aa (Battle Creek Sanitarium—Home of School) 
- a 


Barr — errs 









want ict a ey 

Trecaie | Haat 
iia RAAT ERT 

SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Practical three-year course in highly 
ethical institution ; largest of its kind in the 
world. All branches of modern nursing 
covered in the curriculum; unexcelled facili- 
ties» large faculty ; pleasant, interesting 
atmosphere; attractive dormitories. High 
School graduates Preferred. Spring and 
summer classes now forming. For book address, 


SANITARIUM SCHOOL OF NU 
Box 104 BStus Creek: Michigan 
























where ideals, ambitions, prejudices, 
hopes, and aspirations are born.” 


School Program in Physical Education. By 
Clark W. Hetherington, Institute of Educational 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; formerly Supervisor of Physical Education, 
State of California. Kraft paper. 132pp. $1.00. 
hog Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 

ork, 


Mr. Hetherington’s experience both 
as a teacher and as a supervisor of 
physical education insures the practical 
value of his treatment of this subject. 
He shows the futility of adapting for 
American schools any training system 
of European origin, and formulates a 
program to meet present-day needs of 
children in this country. This pro- 
gram relates not only to “develop- 
mental” activities but to the part phys- 
ical education plays in building char- 
acter, to the teaching of hygienic be- 
havior, and to control of health condi- 
tions or health handicaps. The discus- 
sion of these matters is preceded by a 
consideration of the sociological status 
of physical education and the objec- 
tives to be striven for. 





Other Books Received 


Tobacco and Mental Efficiency. By M. Vv. 
O’Shea, Professor of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Author of ‘Social Development and 
Education,” ‘Mental Development and Educa- 


tion,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 258pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
Boswell’s “Life of Samuel Johnson.” (In 


“Lippincott’s Classics.) Edited by James M. 
Spinning, A.M., West High School, Rochester, 
N. Y. Illustrated. Cloth. 265pp. 60c. J. B 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Burns’s Life and Poems. (In “Lippincott’s 
Classics.”) Edited by Edwin L. Miller, A. M., 
Principal of the Northern High School, Detroit. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 13lpp. 60c. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

George Eliot’s “Silas Marner.” (In ‘“Lippin- 
cott’s Classics.””) Edited with Notes and Intro- 
duction by William N. Otto, A.M., Head of the 
Department of English, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Illustrated. Cloth. 295pp. 
60c. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

The Practice of Organized Play. Play Acti- 
vities Classified and Described. By Wilbur P. 
Bowen, M.A., Professor of Physical Education, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; and 
Elmer D. Mitchell, A.M., Assistant Professor of 
Hygiene and Public Health, University of Mich- 
igan. Illustrated with diagrams. Cloth. 218pp. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 


High School Commercial Education. By R. G. 
Walters, Professor of Commerce, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. Illustrated. Cloth. 
26lpp. $1.25. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 
45th St., New York. 

Arithmetic Reconsidered. ‘By Herbert McKay, 
B.Se. Cloth. 166pp. $1.20. Evans Brothers, 
Ltd., Montague House, Russell Square, W. C. 1, 
London, England. 


Famous Explorers. By Robert J. Finch, F.R. 
G.S. New edition. Illustrated. Cloth. 175pp. 
85c. Evans Brothers, Ltd., Montague House, 
Russell Square, W. C. 1, London, England. 


The Three of Salu. Around the Year 


in 
Northern Italy. By Carol Della Chiesa. TIllus- 
trated by A. Helene Carter. (In “Children of 
the World” Series.) Cloth. 179pp. $1.00. 


a Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
ork. 








Short-Story Writing 
A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 


wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are selling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers. 


150 page catalog free. Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1897 
Dept. 48 Springfield, Mass. © 
an ae as ee : 


DR ESENWEIN 











MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course, 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 
years’ High School or its educational equiva- 
lent. Text books, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Student 
loan fund. Third year scholarship maintained 
in Columbia University, New York City. For 
further information apply to 
Miss JOSEPHINE McLEOD, A. B., R. N., 

Superintendent of Nurses, 
Dept. 31, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 














Become a Nurse 


Earn $25 to $35 a Week 


REPARE at home by our 

training course, Entire 
tuition earnedina few weeks. 
Especially valuable for teachers 
desiring change of vocation. 
Twenty years of success; 12,000 
graduates. Two months’ trial. 
Send for catalog. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL, OF NURSING 

373 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 



































































today for FI memory ani 
concentration test and illus- 
fated booklet, “How to 











Dept. 791 Evanston, Ill. 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. Theoreti 
ealand practical class work throughout. departments. Mainte 
nance provided as wellas an allowance each month. For further infor- 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Bivd., + = + CHICAGO, ILL. 
by learning Nursing Pro- 


S erve Humanit fession. Excellent salaries 
for OUR graduates with more demand than we can supply. 
You are paid while you study at this STATE ACCREDITED 
school. Enjoyable school life. Write fordetails: Dept.N. 
Supt. of Nurses HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, Chicago, Illinois 
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NOTE BOOKS 
Made Attractive With 


“CrayoLtA” Crayons 
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An attractive note book helps to 
increase a pupil’s interest in the 
subject matter it contains. 


“CRAYOLA” CRAYONS will 
help in the making of attractive 
designs for note book covers, in 
the underscoring of topical head- 
ings, and in the making of line 
borders around pasted pictures. 


Teachers will find it advan- 
tageous to employ LEC- 
TURERS CHALKS in 
writing note book material 
on the blackboard. A touch 
of color makes such work 
more interesting. Write fora 
free brochure on the subject. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
eMakers of 
GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
“ARTISTA” Water Colors 
41 East 42nd Street, New York. 
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Spencerian 
School Pens 


Spencerian Steel Pens are 

the best for schoolroom use 

No. 2 because they outwear any two 

ordinary pens. They retain 

their smooth-writing points 

longer against the misuse and 

hard wear that children put 

upon pens. Children become 

better writers quickly with 
these good tools. 

For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 

§ school pens. Superintendents 
<j and teachers may obtain sam- 
3 ple pens on request. Supplies 
can be obtained from the 
trade. Write us for samples. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 

No. 1—College, fine point ; 
double elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House, 
excellent for bookkeep- 


ang. 

No. 5—School, fine point ; 
semi-elastic. 

No. 47—Intermediate, 
























medium point; stiff ac- 
tion, 














ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, DLD., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
“wnt young Ley ca pha 

. What every parent should know -. 

Tost eaid * Cutk bindng—320_pages—many istration 


wrapper Table of contents, & com: ions, on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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To hang up things 
! 100%--INVESTMENT-.--100% Askyour dealer to show them 
A Hames sty course Lending toa Mich Schoo! esos F pki 
: dagfee. llth Year. Catalogue Tres. jie me h-Pi — 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. Wayne Junction» Philadelphia 
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Summer Vacation Travel 


Magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing always takes on a somewhat sea- 
sonable tone. Of course there are 
many lines of advertising which have 
all seasons for their own, but there are 
certain classes which give a predom- 
inating tone to particular seasons. 
The discerning reader could look 
through the advertising pages of any 
popular publication and locate pretty 
closely the time of year in which it 
was issued, even if the distinguishing 
date lines were removed. 

We are pleasantly reminded of this 
as we glance through the advertising 
portion of this issue. Summer is the 
vacation period for a large proportion 
of people. This is particularly, or ab- 
solutely, true of teachers, the class 
which our magazine serves. A ques- 
tionnaire recently sent out by us, 
through which we endeavored to get a 
composite picture of the personality, 
customs, and needs of our readers, 
shows that a large number among 
them were in the habit of spending the 
summer vacation or a portion of it in 
travel. Evidently the astute advertis- 
ing men of various transportation 
companies appreciate this fact and are 
desirous of informing our readers of 
the attractions of their lines and of the 
regions which they serve. 

It is certainly worth while for every 
reader who has any idea of taking an 
extended trip this summer to have the 
information which these advertise- 
ments contain. Naturally, the meet- 
ing of the National Education Asso- 
ciation being held in California, the 
great transcontinental lines make 
known their advantages in service and 
set forth the attractions which may be 
reached by their particular routes. 
The Burlington, the Union Pacific, the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
the Canadian Pacific, the Rock Island, 
the Missouri Pacific, all make proper 
claims for patronage and all have 
their special attractions to offer. The 
Yellowstone, the Yosemite, Colorado 
and its mountain peaks, the Rocky 
Mountain Park, Glacier National 
Park, Grand Canyon, and all the many 
other wonders of the scenic West call 
for attention either en route or as an 
objective. The Panama route to Cali- 
fornia is also brought to our notice 
with all the attractions of a leisurely 
sea voyage. Inducements for Euro- 
pean travel are offered by the Red 
Star Line and various tourist agen- 
cies. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road attracts to the great north woods 
of Wisconsin and Michigan; the Cana- 
dian National Railways lead up to the 
lakes and rivers of Canada; the South- 
ern Railway sets forth the benefit of a 
summer sojourn in “the land of the 
sky” in the southern Appalachians. 
Bermuda lures one to that mid-ocean 
resort, and a special ten-day tour to 
Havana is offered, or a longer voyage 
through southern seas to Vera Cruz 
and thus on to Mexico City. The de- 
lights of a trip by palatial steamers 
through the Great Lakes or on the 
Hudson River are glowingly set forth. 

These features in our magazine this 
month are unusually strong and we 
consider them as of decided value to 
our readers, giving both inspiration 
and information with suggestions as 
to the best way of spending some of 
the summer days and telling how to 
make the most in pleasure and comfort 
from any projected trip. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 


JOHN HH, ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 

























’- Moore Push-Pins 


’ “Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
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CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POST OFFICE CLERKS 
CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, lock- 
outs or politics will not affect them. U.S. Government Employees 
get their pay for twelve full months every year. There is no such 
thing as “HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Government Service. 


$1600 to $2300 A YEAR 


Railway Mail Clerks get $1600 the first year, being paid on the first 
and fifteenth of each month. ($66.67 each pay day.) Their pay is 
increased to a maximum of $2300 a year. ($95.84 each pay day.) 


PAID VACATION 


Railway Mail Clerks, like all Government employees, are given a 
yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days). Also—they 
usually work a week and have a week off duty or in the same pro- 
portion. During this off duty and vacation, their pay continues 
just as though they were working. When they grow old, they, 
like all government employees, are retired with a pension. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS. POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Carriers and Clerks commence at $1400 a year and automatically in- 
crease $100 a year to $1800. They also have 15 days paid vacation. 
Examinations are frequently held in the larger cities. City resi- 
dence is unnecessary. 


CLERK AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Open to men and women 18 or over.) Salary $1140 to $1800 a 
year. Required for pleasant clerical work in the various govern- 
ment departments at Washington, D. C. 


COMPARE 


Compare these conditions which obtain in U. S. Government posi- 
tions with your present or your prospective condition, perhaps 
changing positions frequently, no chance in sight for PERMA- 
NENT employment; frequently out of a position and the year’s 
average salary very low. DO YOU EARN $1600 EVERY YEAR? 
HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE THAT A FEW YEARS FROM 
NOW YOU WILL GET $2300 A YEAR? 


POSITION NOT HARD FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These U. S. Government positions are not hard to get. Country ,¢ 
residents and city residents stand equal chance. Because of 
their education and ability, teachers easily stand high and 7 





get appointment. Experience is unnecessary, and y 
political influence is not used. _ 
7 FRANKLIN 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS oC ers 


Dept. R250 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Kindly send me, without 


Every teacher getting less than $1400 a year yy 


should fill out the following coupon. Tear oat iy pate ng uate 
it off; and mail it today—now, at once. 6% seription of “the position’ therk. 
We will immediately send you a free (9 yg meting) Uy pita sams 
list of U. S. Government positions 9 titi tnd How ts Get thems CH) A 
now obtainable; also free copy of ww tt a) Gb aciguenmment dghs obtain: 
our copyrighted book, “How checked. 
to Get a Government Posi- 4 ..+.Railway Mail Clerk... . ($1600-$2300) 
: ” -.Bookkeeper ........... ($1140-$1800) 
tion’—DO IT NOW— . «.Postoffice Clerk... ...... .($1400-$1800) 
eagle Y if ....City Mail Carrier... . ($1400-$1800) 
This investment of two ... Rural Mail Carrier... 2.2... ($1800-$2600) 
....Clerk_ at Washington, D. C...... ($1140-$1800) 
cents for a postage /  ...-income Tax Auditor...".....055 52) ($2040-$3000) 


stamp may change / 


° MME aac caca cote dcacveaisdnatecatitnealedsanicnaatal 
your entire Z sas 
future a a a sees ails 
life. o Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—WRITE PLAINLY—I20 
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covet Learnings prize? 
ne heiabts and take it: 


ap fortune hes $3.45 for 25. 


Souvenir of Our School 


Special 1923 Features—The 8 illustrations (including cover) are all new and 
for the first time since we entered the souvenir business in 1896, we have 
produced the inserts in two colors, and we believe the attractive value over 
one color justifies the expenditure. Cover is steel die stamped in colors. 


You Send To Us 


name of your school, (in case your school is not known by name we use “public 
school” for a heading) district number, township, county, state, names of pupils, 
teacher, and if desired, the school board. 


Photo Souvenirs 


Your photo will be mounted in new design, on heavy insert, opposite pupils’ names. 
This arrangement continues to grow in favor. 

If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of 
teacher or schoolhouse and we will copy from it a photo for each souvenir and return 
original with your order. A postcard photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, but 
we can copy from any size to size desired. 

We are filling many orders with both photo of teacher and schoolhouse which makes 
a very complete and desirable souvenir. We have a special design for this arrange- 
ment. 

Should you desire photo of both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2c extra to the fol- 
lowing prices for each photo souvenir, , 


Prices Postpaid for No. 5 


Without Photo, 10 or less, $1.40; number above 10, 10 cents each. 

With Photo, 10 or less, $1.65; number above 10, 12 cents each. 

Example: If 25 are ordered, without photo, the first 10 will cost $1.40 and the 
next 15 $1.50, or $2.90 for 25, 

For 25 with photo, the first 10 will cost $1.65 and the next 15 ‘will cost $1.80, or 


Embossed transparent envelopes for these souvenirs, one cent each. Souvenirs look 
very pretty in these envelopes. 

If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, add 2e for each name 
in excess. 

Do not order souvenirs sent C. O. D. as printed matter weighing under 4 lbs. can- 
not be sent parcel post, therefore not C. O. D. 

Remit with your order, preferably by P. O. Money Order. 

Write plain, readable copy and we will give you correctly printed souvenirs. 

If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to 















see samples, we will be pleased to send them. 
Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails which 
is a great advantage to us as well as to our patrons. 








SOUVENIR NO, 5. 


31-2 by 6 1-4 inches. 





COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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be 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
3x 3%. For 50 or 
more. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 
5% x8 For 25 or 
more. 2250 subjects. 


Plan to use them in 
| Picture Study this 
Spring. 

Also as aids in teaching 


Language, Literature, His- 
tory and Geography. 


BIRD PICTURES 
in Natural Colors. 
Three Cents Each 
for 15 0r more. 7x9. 





| Send 75 Cents for pictures 
| of 25 Common Birds and a 
| brief description of each. 
| 





Recommendations 


While teaching I used a 
great many of your pic- 
tures and was well pleased 
with them. 


I still treasure the Perry 
Pictures given me when in 
the grammar grades, and I 
want to give each of my 
pupils the pleasure of own- 
ing a few of them. 


AWARDED FOUR 
GOLD MEDALS 





Decorate your schoolroom with beautiful pictures NOW. 
Send $5.00 for the 5 named below, or $3.00 for 3, or $1.25 for one 


err 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 





Summer School in California 


During the coming summer, the at- 
tention of teachers will be focused up- 
‘i on California, for it is there that the 

National Education Association is to 
1 ares 4 meet. At this time, many teachers 

will find it possible to take advantage 
of the augmented program of the Uni- 
versity of California Summer Session. 
They may thus, in many instances, ful- 
fill the necessary requirements for 
teacher credentials, and so take an im- 
portant progressive step without inter- 
fering with their regular duties. This 
school has had a steady increase in en- 
rollment. The first regular summer 
session was held in 1900. In 1922, 
5212 students attended the Berkeley 
session. A branch session in Los 


ARTOTYPES. 
LARGE PICTURES 
for Framing. $1.25 
for one; $1.00 each 
for two or more. 
Postpaid. 22x28 in- 
cluding margin. 














Angeles registered 2632. More than 
half of the total number were teachers, 
many of whom came from far corners 
of the country. 

The summer courses are especially 
designed for teachers who wish to in- 
crease their professional skill, to re- 
vise and extend their knowledge of a 
chosen field, or to qualify in new sub- 
jects preparing to meet special de- 
mands. These courses will be led by 
instructors of note, such as John 
Adams of the University of London, 
Millicent Mackenzie of the National 
Service Training Scheme, University 
College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, Arthur D. Dean and 


The two shown here, 
Saved and ‘‘Can’t 
You Talk?’’ shown in 
December Ad_ and 
Song of the Lark for 
$5.00. Two for $2.00. 


Send 15 Cents 


in coin for our 
beautiful 64-page 


1923 
CATALOGUE 


of 1600 miniature illustra- 
tions, a Bird Picture in Colors, 
a Boston Edition picture, a 


New York Edition picture, an glances what volumes 
extra size picture, 9x12, and 


50 small pictures about 1x1, of words fail to con- 
printed in the Catalogue. vey. 





PICTURES give in 











The Mill Ruysdael 


The Perry Pictures © 0x 13, MALDEN,MASS. 





James F. Hosic, of Teachers College, 
Columbia, Thomas Woody, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. A Demon- 
| stration School, in which three hun- 
dred children are taught along the 
lines of latest educational develop- 
ment, will show practical use of the 
theories evolved. 


Recommendations 


I think your pictures 
beautiful and the prices 
are so very reasonable. 


We received the Perry 
Pictures Catalogue and are 
delighted with the descrip- 
tions and information it 
contains. We will send an 
order soon. 





If a ship should start from New York 
with 1000 passengers and should lose 
861 of them on the way across the fact 
would be heralded to the ends of the 
earth and the world would stand 
aghast. But the school starts out with 














1000 passengers and loses 861 of 








them before it reaches the port of high 
































Instructor Jointed Toys---Books I and II 


Fascinating Hand-Work Material Combining Coloring, Cutting and Construction 
Work. Twenty-two Large Sized Patterns With Full Directions in Each Book. 
There is no form of hand work that is more interesting, enjoyable and instructive to pu- 
pils in the lower grades than the making of jointed toys. Miss Bess Bruce Cleaveland, whose 
drawings of animals, Mother Goose characters, etc., are so familiar to teachers, has prepared 
for us a series of forty-four jointed toy patterns which we have published in two books under 
the title of the Instructor Jointed Toys. Each pattern is 9 x 12 inches in size and is accom- 
panied by directions for making and an illustration of the completed figure. 
Book I contains twenty-two patterns of Jointed Animals, Birds, etc. Book II contains nine 
patterns of See-saw Jointed Toys and thirteen patterns of Mother Goose Jointed Toys. 
Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year (new or renewal), $2.50. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 


school graduation and there isn’t the 
slightest ripple of excitement, not even 
among the teachers. Then at com- 
mencement time the superintendent 
lauds the school in fulsome periods be- 
cause of the wonderful work it has ac- 
complished in bringing 139 of the 
passengers into the harbor. “Now, 
what do you know about that?”— 
School pa Home. 





Have the courage to retract any 
mistake and confess any error you 
may have made.—Isaac Watts. 




















New Titles Recently Added to | 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
LITERATURE SERIES 


of Supplementary Readers 
and Classics for All Grades 


See Complete List on Page 86 of February number 





7 Cents per copy 


in strong paper covers. Postage 1 cent 
per copy extra, 12 or more copies sent 
PREPAID at 84 cents per dozen or $7.00 
per hundred. 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or 
$12.00 per hundred, PREPAID. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 











317. More Stories of the Three Bears. Sarah 
Grames Clark. (Grades 2-3.) 

Here are some entirely new stories of 
those popular and interesting characters 
already known to all children in the story 
of Goldilocks. They are well told and will 
be wonderfully interesting. Characteristic 
illustrations by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 


323. Health Stories and Rhymes. (Grades 

All of the little stories in this book set 
forth some phase of hea'th teaching. The 
larger portion of them are accompanied by 
rhymes in familiar Mother Goose form but 
with health as a text. There is also music 
and words of a health song. 


326. Story of Harding. C. B. Galbreath. 
(Grades 5-7.) 

The author has long been connected with 
public affairs in Ohio and is familiar with 
the personality and career of our president, 
and had full opportunity to learn of the in- 
cidents of his early life and boyhood from 
those closely in touch with him. He has 
given an authentic and readable brief bio- 
graphy including some of the acts and words 
of Mr. Harding as President. 


324. A Visit to Brazil. Louise Marshall 
Haynes. (Grades 5-7.) 

A party of four boys, three girls, and three 
older people take a trip to and through Bra- 
zil. In story form the history, geography, 
products, people, and their customs are given 
—a most entertaining and instructive book. 


325. A Visit to Hawaii. Lilian Shrewsbury 
Mesick. (Grades 5-7.) 

Though taking the guise of ‘a traveler, the 
author is a resident of Honolulu and gives 
us in most entertaining form something of 
the history of these islands, descriptions of 
the chief cities of Honolulu and Hilo, and 
of Kilauea, the largest active voleano in the 
world, together with information concerning 
the people and their customs. 


Double Numbers & OR MORE 
Price in strong paper covers, 12 cents 
per copy prepaid; in limp cloth cov- 
ers, 18 cents per copy prepaid. 


401. Adventures of Pinocchio. C. Collodi. 
(Grades 8-5.) 
This is an excellent translation from the 
Italian of this famous Story of a Puppet. 
The book is in many State reading lists. 


402. Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott. Retold by 
Caroline G. Myers. (Grade 8 - High 
School.) 

This condensation of Scott’s most popular 
romance is well done, and the form of the 
story is retained and enough of the language 
of the author to give it much of its original 
charm and value. 


403. Harmful and Healthful Insects. Alice 
Jean Patterson. (Grades 5-7.) 

This book discusses and describes a num- 
ber of insects that you may find in your gar- 
dens, fields, or houses. Some of these are 
pests of the worst kind; many of them are 
real benefactors; all are wonderfully inter- 
esting. The book is good reading as well as 
instructive, well illustrated with drawings 
and photographs. 


404, The Nurnberg Stove. Louise De la 
Ramee. (Grades 4-6.) 

This has long been a popular story for 
young people and is quite universally used 
in schools, in many courses being among the 
required readings. It is given complete in 
this low-priced form with explanatory notes. 


405. The Story of Roosevelt. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh. (Grades 6-8.) 

This brief but comprehensive story of this 
great American was prepared especially for 
use in the schools. The author, a prominent 
educator, former superintendent of schools in 
Philadelphia, and later Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, writes from an intimate knowledge, 
both of the needs of the schools and of his 
subject. He has crystallized in this small 
book what is most worth knowing about 
Roosevelt, both the facts of his life and the 
ideals for which he stood, and _ presented 
them in a manner well adapted to interest 
and instruct. The illustrations include pic- 
tures of Roosevelt as a child and young man. 


For complete list of the more than 350 
titles comprising the Instructor Litera- 
ture Series see advertisement on page 86 
of the February number or send for a 
copy of our 1922-23 Year Book, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 
Order from Nearest Point. 
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| How Walter Camp Helps You 





to Get the Most Fun 


Out of Life —— 


By Robert B. Wheelan 
(President of HEALTH BUILDERS) 


the most fun out of life are those who 

keep themselves at all times physic- 
ally fit. Look over your friends and ac- 
quaintances and see if that isn’t true. 

I don’t mean that you must run half a mile 
before breakfast, or spend your evenings do- 
ing difficult stunts in a gymnasium. Easy 
body exercises, rightly chosen and rightly 
applied, are sufficient to maintain all-around 
health. Thousands of people are now prov- 
ing it. I'll tell you how. 

Experience has proven that the following 
general rules apply to practically everybody : 

Rule No. 1—A certain amount of exercise 
is essential to bodily and mental efficiency. 

Rule No. 2—The most effective exercises 
are those which flex and limber the trunk 
and body muscles. 

Rule No. 3—Excessive or difficult exercise 
actually lessens efficiency. 

Rule No. 4—The pleasantest exercise (of 
the right kind) is always the most beneficial. 


Why Walter Camp’s DAILY DOZEN 
Solves Your Problem 


Walter Camp, famous Yale athletic adviser 
and authority on physical fitness for work or 
play, ‘built his wonderfully successful Daily 
Dozen on the above general principles—plus 
his own keen personal observations. After 
many years of practical experiment, he cre- 
ated a series of twelve easy body movements 
which proved capable of keeping any one 
absolutely fit in just ten 


W ITHOUT question, the people who get 


ly “ease” through the motions. You 
smile to think what a bore exercise used 
to be. Not now! This kind is a pleasure. 

The five double-disc records contain 
all the exercises. You become so inter- 
ested that you’ve finished the whole doz- 
en before you realize it. Ten minutes 
for the lot! And your lungs are expand- 
ed, your chest is thrown out, the all-im- 
portant muscles of your abdomen are 
limbered up, and the sluggish blood flows 
more swiftly through your stimulated 
veins. 

Many delighted people go through the 
twelve movements twice and three times 
a day instead of just once—they like it 
so well with the music! Yet once is 
enough to keep you in perfect trim. Ten 
minutes’ fun in the morning—and fit as 
a fiddle all day! 


Special 5 Days’ Free Trial Offer to People 
Who Want Daily Health 


Because hundreds of enthusiastic letters 
prove that the Daily Dozen set to music is 
far away the most perfect and pleasantest 
conditioning system ever devised, we want 
every one to try it free for 5 days—without 
obligation to buy. So we have decided to 
send the complete outfit—5 double-disc rec- 
ords, illustrated book of instructions and a 
handsome record album—to any person 
who mails the coupon attached to this adver- 
tisement. 

No money is_ required. 





minutes a day. 

The immediate, wide- 
spread adoption of the new 
method showed that thou- 


sands of people had been York says: 


PROOF 


Mabel Corlew Smith of New 


Just the coupon. And you 
have five full days to learn 
exactly why so many people 
like yourself are making 
this interesting, easy condi- 
tioning system a_ regular 





groping in the dark for just 
such a time-saving aid to 
good health. Then music 
was added—and this re- 
markable setting up system 
became infinitely more pleas- 
ant and therefore more ben- 


eficial. Lively phonograph 
music — that gives Mr. 
Camp’s agreeable body 


movements all the snap and 
character of a dance! The 
musical arrangement was 
made with Mr. Camp’s en- 
tire, warm approval. 


How Music Makes the 
DAILY DOZEN Like 


an Amazing Game 


You put one of the records 
on your phonograph. (Any 
disc machine will do.) A 
clear, commanding voice ex- 
plains the movement. Then 
the music starts — lively, 
tuneful, inspiring. You fair- 





“I just want to add my word 
of enthusiasm to the many oth- 
ers regarding your wonderful 
records. They have filled a long 
felt want. For the first time in 
months, I might say in years, I 
can relax at night and sleep. 
God bless Walter Camp and the 
Health Builders, say I.” 


Bert Lytell, 
star, writes: 

“T want to tell you that Wal- 
ter Camp’s Daily Dozen exer- 
cises on phonograph records is 
my best bet to keep in condi- 
tion. While working, my time 
is so taken up at the studio 
that the Daily Dozen has _ be- 
come my health creed.” 


Arthur Perkins, of Hartford, 
Conn., says: 

“About a year ago I boughta 
set of Daily Dozen exercises, 
and my family and myself have 
been diligently using them ever 
since, with great resulting ben- 
efit.” 


J. I. Martin, Principal Watson- 
town High School, Watsontown, 
Bes 
“We now have the Daily Doz- 
en in every schoolroom. They 
are wonderful.” 


famous “movie” 








part of their daily lives. 

Hundreds who know about 
Walter Camp have bought 
the Daily Dozen on _ the 
strength of his recommen- 
dation. And none of them 
have been disappointed. But 
now, owing to this free trial 
offer, you needn’t take even 
Mr. Camp’s word for it! 
You can prove the Daily 
Dozen—play the records, go 
through the pleasant move- 
ments and observe the re- 
sults—for five days, abso- 
lutely without cost. 

There are no strings at- 
tached to this offer. After 
5 days you either return the 
outfit and owe nothing, or 
keep it by paying only $2.50 
down and the small sum of 
$2.00 a month for 4 months, 
until the sum of $10.50 is 
paid. Thus the whole re- 
markable course — records, 





Walter Camp, famous Yale football 
coach, all-round athletic authority, and 
originator of the famous Daily Dozen. 


pictures, instructions, album and all—costs 
less than one trip to the woods or the sea- 
shore—and it keeps you fit every day of the 
year! 


Act Promptly—While the Special Offer 
Is Open 


Get the real joy of living! Feel the “pep” 
that makes your daily work a pleasure! Sit 
down to the table with a healthy appetite! 
Be altogether alive. Straighten your back 
and take the kinks out of your mind. All in 
ten minutes’ fun a day with Walter Camp’s 
Daily Dozen set to music. 

Remember—it’s a free trial offer. You’re 
to be the sole judge. No obligation—just a 
big opportunity to put yourself in good shape 
and stay that way! Send the coupon now— 
today—while Mr. Camp’s message of health 
is before you. Thousands will reply to this 
offer. Don’t be one of the last. Don’t miss 
your chance. Act i now! 





Health Bui Builders, Ine. 


Dept. 105, Garden City, N. Y. 





FIVE-DAY TRIAL COU PON 


CO 








HEALTH BUILDERS, Ine. 
Dept. 105, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your ex- 
pense the Complete Health Builder Series containing 
Walter Camp’s entire Daily Dozen on five double-dise ten- 
inch records; the book of 60 actual se olographs; and the 
beautiful record album. If for any reason I am not satisfied 
with the system, I may return it to you and will owe you 
nothing. But if I decide to keep it, I will send you $2.50 
in five days (as the first payment) and agree to pay $2 a 
month for four months until the total of $10.50 is paid. 
Name ay 

Please Write Plainly 
Address 
City State 
If you prefer to take advantage of our cash price send 


only $10.00. (Orders from outside the U. S. are payable 
cash in full with order.) 
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You Gan Organize a 
Kinder Symphony Orchestra! 


§ 1 Send for this 


FREE BOOKLET 
uvenile 


ymphony 
i! nstruments 





( Put music into the 

schools but do it 
with practical in- 
struments espe- 
cially designed for 
the school room 
needs. The Lud- 
wig Juvenile Sym- 
phony Instruments 
are designed for 
the special pur- 
pose of encour- 
aging music in 
the schools. 








Write for this pictorially illustrated circular 
showing what other schools are doing. 


Ludwig & Ludwig 
1615 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, III. 
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Learn by Mail to Play 


Your Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular ap; 
You hear orchestras, bands, singers, instrumental so a4 
everywhere you go—at Sonpee, in theaters, hotels, amuse- 


ment parks, etc. There has never been such a great 
demand for musicians as now. Play any instrument and 
the way is open to “Erte for earning big money. 

The tl ‘amate  d xtension Conservatory now places at 
your experience of some of the 

ional th M of both America and Euro 

lessons that are no less than marvelous in their simplicity 
and thoroughness, leading you from the first rudiments 
of music to a complete mastery of your favorite instru- 
ment. Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual instruc- 
tion of a specialist. 


What Instrument Interests You? 

Write, telling us the course you are interested in— 
Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, 
Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ—and we 
will send our Free Catalog together with prow of how 
others, both beginners and those more or advanced 
in music, have _ wonderful headway under our 
instruction met 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
773 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 














Copy this Sketch 


If ambitious to improve G= => 
y awi ability, SS en ' 


your drawing 

learn by the Landon 4 
PICTURE CHART d 
METHOD to do cmon (Qa 
work. The Landon (ga 
Course teaches you in 
your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Picture Charts in each 
lesson show you just how to start original 
heads, hands, figures, animals, ete., and 
place each line in completing them. The 
Landon Course has simplified drawing 
and surpasses any other teaching method. It is 






La 


endorsed by leading artists everywhere. A child 
ean readily grasp and understand this plan of 
instruction. Send your sketch of Uncle Sam for 
full information, test lesson plate, examples of 


students’ work and evidence of what you, too, 
ean accomplish. Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


653 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


$1800 for a Story! 


ENTLY an America an Writer was paid $1800 for a 
C8 BC 









rt story, By lcarning to teil the stories of her 
wo:nan fa a8 tou: ud her way to fame and for- 
2 learn to write, too. A new practical course of 
we 78 oe you we ndoreed Bye in your own home 
during your spare time ndors: 
daring ze ; spare fi DO. ed by eminent writers ine 
Wri for e Pew hooklet **How To Writo.°* 
ite Today { bligetions—the booklet is free. 
Special offer now ee made. Write Today~Now 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short E Story D ~AN 
Dept. 1405 t. Wayne, ndlana 


CIVIL SERVICE 





instruction will gi 








Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
M: iC lerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time, Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postal service, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions, Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 


CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


trated catalog free. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


a7. 


You can read music like this quickly 
{N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


50, 000 ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 

150 No. Wells St. Chicago 


CTAMMER wSS- 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education 
the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an accurate, depe ndabie, 
worthwhile book--‘‘HOW TO STOP STAMME: 

as inspired 1 thousai ds. 


ni y today. 
THE HATFIELD. INSTITUTE, 109 N, ‘Dearborn, Chi Chicago, ill. 

















































LEARN to DANCE 


B WALTZ — FOX TROT 
@ BJ @ TEACH YOURSELF—BE BETTER 
TAUGHT AND SAVE MONEY 


Mail Course—Fox Trot—12 Lessons. . .$3. 4 
Waltz Monograph—S8 Steps.......... 
4st and 2nd Lessons Mail Course..... rt 
Secret of Popularity..........+..+..-. 25 
Secret of Accomplishment ........... 25 
4st Lesson Mail Course............. .25 
Mail Course—Waltz—2 Secrets (Com- 
DMD ccc ec ee seeeseneeees 3.25 


BROADWAY DANCE STUDIO, 
Dept. M 829 Marbridge Building, 
New York City 

If a medicine was found which would 

put in a man or a woman, boy or 

ee girl, even a little more business ca- 
pacity or ability to influence others, 

or skill at games, such a medicine would have 


a ready sale. Yet the secret of accomplishing 
any one of these things is yours, at a cost so 


small as to seem ridiculous. Send 25c¢ to the 
above address for a short method of stimulating 
your own dormant powers, You will always 
hold in happy memory the day you took this 


step toward better things. This has_ nothing 

to do with dancing but will help the dancer as 

well as the baseball player or teacher, 

DO IT NOW and excel your rivals soon, 
EDWARD TOPPAN. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


get $1,600 a year at appointment and 
are promoted to $2,300 a year. Exami- 
nations held in many places in each state 
soon. Full information about all govern- 
ment positions and questions used by 
the Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Learn Advertising 






Ladies learn easily and quickly by mail 


, Z L in spare time athome. We assist you 


¥ Li $ to earn $20 to $40 weekly while 
0 learning. Highest paid profession, 
tremendous demand, positions wait- 

Write for handsome book of 


ing. 
Weekly particulars. Applied Arts Institute, 


Department 800, Estey Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPEEGHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 1,300 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work 
done by college graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining 
our business and containing list of 1,500 subjects. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C, 


High School Course 
In J CF You can complete 


this simplified Hi 
e eee cael School Course at home. in 
ice to col 
and fhe rede foe eit et ite eed ee FORA 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-567, Drexel Ave. & Sth St 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Dict, Health, Nursing, etc. [18th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution kers, etc. Iius. ee _— 
booklet, “The Pr ‘ofession of ‘Home-Making”, ’, FR 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St. Chicago 
























Test Your Music Memory 
By Genevieve Fox 


How good is your memory for 
music? When somebody plays an old 
favorite on the piano—say, the “Anvil 
Chorus’”—do you have to ask what it 
is? When the band strikes up one of 
Sousa’s marches or the “Toreador’s 
Song” from “Carmen,” do you recog- 
nize it for an old friend or do you say, 
“What in the world is that piece; it 
sounds sort of familiar’? 

A few years ago a business man of 
New York City decided that he wanted 
his two children to grow up with a 
knowledge of good music and a love for 
good music. So he began playing a lit- 
tle game with them.-: He made a list of 
some twenty-five selections that have 
stood the test of time—arias and 
choruses from the best-known operas, 
folk songs of different countries, frag- 
ments of symphonies, marches, etc.— 
Then he offered a prize to the one who 
could recognize the larger number 
when he played the selections to them 
on the player-piano. The result of this 
game was that those children became 
interested in music for its own sake. 
They played Chopin and Wagner on 
the player-piano. The boy asked his 
father to buy him a mandolin and he 
joined a mandolin club. For the first 
time in their lives both children began 
to ask to be taken to concerts. 

What this man did in his own home, 
whole towns have been doing. Just a 
few can get together and do it, too, and 
have a lot of fun vut of the process. 
Music memory contests in which every- 
one from the children to the grand- 
mothers and grandfathers compete for 
prizes have become a popular form of 
entertainment in a great many towns 
within the last year or two. In one 
place where a contest was held recent- 
ly it was necessary to give three tests 
in order to pick out the prize-winners, 
so evenly matched were the contest- 
ants. “We did not hear any jazz for 
six weeks, everyone was so busy learn- 
ing the pieces for the contest,” was one 
man’s comment on the event. “You 
heard Chopin and Wagner at the 
theatre and at the movies, you heard 
them on the hurdygurdies and you 
heard them at home.” 

The idea of music memory contests 
has become so popular that the Bureau 
of Community Music maintained by 
Community Service at its New York 
headquarters has been besieged with 
requests for information about con- 
ducting music memory contests. To 
meet this demand the Bureau recently 
asked Professor Dykema, Chairman of 
the Department of School Musie of the 
University of Wisconsin to prepare a 
set of instructions. Mimeographed 
copies of this material entitled “Music 
Memory Selections, List No. 1” can 
now be secured by writing to Commun- 
ity Service at 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City and enclosing fifty cents in 
stamps for each copy desired. The in- 
structions include a list of twenty-four 
selections illustrating the different 
types of music and a study of each 
number, its composer, its history and 
the reasons for its fame. All twenty- 
four numbers can be secured in phono- 
graph records and player-piano rolls. 
If you want ideas for running the pub- 
licity campaign for the contest, sample 
newspaper articles, etc., you can get 
them by enclosing twenty cents more 
for “Publicity for Music Memory Con- 
tests.” These articles give you all the 
— of organizing a town-wide con- 
es 

A music memory contest is really a 
game, only it’s a game that teaches as 
well as amuses. It’s something like an 
old-fashioned spelling match applied to 
music. The selections are usually an- 
nounced some six or seven weeks in 
advance of the final contest so that 
everyone may have time to get ac- 
quainted with the music he is to be 





} | Lincoln-Jefferson University, "ou® stv»r 


in Academy, 
College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees. Box F, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


May 192: 











“Your Attention, Please”’ 


need not be said when motion pictures are | 
part of the course. | 
Acquaint yourself with the resources of visual 
instruction. Our libraries of Safety Standard 
Film (approved by Nat. B’d of Fire Under- 
writers! comprise the most complete collect- 
ion of film subjects ever assembled to serve 
the school, 
Prominent ‘schools in 310 cities supplement | 
courses with these films. 
Write for complete information. 25c brings 
“General Science Visualized,” _¢ 
a 96-page book of visual educa- { 
tion plans. Address Dept. B. 


UNITED PROJECTOR & 


FILM CORPORATION: 


69 W. Mohawk St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 






























Historical 
Costumes 3 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 
cessories suitable for 
historical and modern 
plays. Write for esti- 
mates. 

New York Costume Co., 

Dept. N. 
137 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 





COSTUMES 
ScHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,forailschool 

lays and o peras. 
Bhekesperian ¢ and his- 
torical costumes jour 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 


tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 
Box P; 
S58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, Ul. 





























they should attend no stammering school till et my large 
FREE book entitled ‘‘STAMMERING, Its triets Sand the Advanc- 
ed Natural Method of Cure,’’ bound in cloth and stamped 
gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE cop: 
Natural Speech agazine. Largest, best equipped 
Sareea a in the world for the cure of stammering, stut- 
tering, No sing-song or time-beat. WRITE TODAY. 

We Pay Liberal Commissions to Teachers for 

Names When Students Enroll. School Open 

All Year. Vacation Seasor: Best Time to Enroll. 


The North-Western School, 2311 Grand Ave, Milwaukee,Wis. 
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Be a Dental Assistant 
$25 to $50 a Week 


Qualify in this new and uncrowded 
woman’s field. Learn at home. Dig- 
nified, pleasant work. Easy hours, 
Course is short, thorough and practical. 
Outfit free. Tuition earned in a few 
weeks. No license or other require- 
ments. Free employment service. Many 
successful graduates. Write for cata- 
log No. W 47. 

McCARRIE SCHOOL 


S 34 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 












ness College, Dept. BC, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Get a BETTER JOB with BIGGER PAY 


You can doit! Study one of our practical busi- 
ness courses. You need not pay us until we place 
you. Definite salary guaranteed. Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, Accountancy, etc. (taught 
at home). Get FREE booklet. Greenfield Busi- 











HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, i Law. ing, and 
College Courses wor Ag to the ‘sapelar College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 












ByronW. King’s School of Oratory 
Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION 
AND SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and 
Chautau ua Work. ch defects 


pee 
‘oice positively cure rgest 





Schoo of Speech Arts in America. san for 
pectus. Pittsburgh, Pa., Mt. Oliver. 
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Recreation’ 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


SUMMER 
es =» SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 


COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
—and many other forms of wholesome recreation 
right on the campus. Organized excursions to lead- 
ing industrial, financial and art centersof Chicago. 


The Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. 


Professional courses offered in the School of 
Education include; 
Curriculum of the Ele- High School Curriculum 
mentary School iducational Measurements 
School Administration Methods of Teaching 
Principles of Secondary English, History, 
Education Speech, Music, etc. 
The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. 
Faculty includes Public School menof achievement. 


Courses begin June 25, 1923. 
Address WALTER DILL Scott, President. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


401 University Hall » EVANSTON, ILL. 


BOOKLET REQUEST |! 
od" hee deooribiae, of ey oe 


ie 
trat 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SUMME 
SESSION — both educational and recrertlonal, | 
















‘ Name. ] 
Full Address__. | 














Will open June 11, 1923 
Write for circular describing our Summer School, and 
Normal Course for penmanship teachers and super- 
visors, leading up toa Four Year Special Penmanship 
Teachers’ Certificate. 
ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP 
Columbus, Ohio 

















Lyceum Arts 
Conservatory, Inc. 


June 18—July 28 (Six Weeks) 
ELIAS DAY, Director. 
“Thorough Preparation for a Definite Work.”’ 
A superior faculty, teaching every 
branch of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Classes of special interest to teachers, 

during summer session. 
Principles of Dramatic Art and their 
proper use, including Story Telling, 
Art ef the Monologue and Teaching 
Methods. 
Play production with practical demon- 
strations on a stage completely equipped 
for actual working conditions. 
Work taken during the summer 
will be credited on regular 
courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 
Studios, Theater and Dormitories in our 


own Building, ideally located in the 
heart of the North Side Art Center. 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Dept. N.L., 1160 No. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


*tested on. Often special community 
gatherings are held weekly through- 
out the contest. At these gatherings 
three or four numbers may be played 
on a phonograph or player-piano or 
even better played or sung by local 
talent and talks may be given telling 
interesting things about each selection 
and its composer. 

Stories about the music may be 
typewritten and distributed among the 
different families in town or published 
in the local paper. There are any num- 
ber of ways to create interest, and 
there’s no reason why any town can’t 
have an exciting contest—whether it 
be a large town or a very smal! town 
indeed. 


“The Honesty Book” 


The idea of having a textbook for 
schools written by business men in- 
stead of by pedagogues is a new one. 
It is a good one too. Take the impor- 
tant topic of Honesty. Hitherto the 
most recent illustrations in schoolbooks 
of business honor have been taken 
from such old examples as Benjamin 
Franklin and Peter Cooper. The Hon- 
esty Book, a 56-page book which has 
been prepared and published by The 
National Honesty Bureau, 115 Broad- 
way, New York, begins with a talk 
about a modern office-boy. It tells how 
a young man to-day gets a bond, and 
it is replete with references to the busi- 
ness practices of our own time. The 
National Surety Company, which orig- 
inated this plan of reviving in the 
schools the commandment “Thou shalt 
not steal,” had the stories and methods 
tried out successfully in real schools 
by teachers with actual pupils. The 
stories are crisp, pointed and avoid 
being conventional and goody-goody. 
The volume is a pioneer in showing 
how a particular virtue may be in- 
culcated. Its suggestions would be 
helpful to teachers in teaching not only 
honesty but other virtues. The book 
and the campaign of which it is the 
instrument are to be commended. 


Poor ‘Spelling Due to Defective 
Vision 

Poor spelling, even among the well- 
educated, is due largely to poor eye- 
sight in early life. To spell correctly 
is truthfully to recall shapes and sizes 
which were photographed upon the 
brain through the eyes. When the 
material is wanted for use, the brain 
must give the information it contains. 
If the eyes have not photographed a 
perfect likeness of the word or words, 
your knowledge is incorrect. If, when 
you were a child at school, the word 
“decadence” looked like ‘“decadance”, 
the image on your brain showed an a 
instead of an e. Thus, all through 
your life when you wanted to spell 
that word, the a is recalled from your 
storehouse of pictures, your brain, and 
you are confused as to the proper 
spelling. 

To overcome poor spelling, proper 
care of the eyes should be one of the 
first thoughts of parents and teachers. 
Every schoolboy and girl should re- 
ceive a thorough eyesight test and any 
defect of vision should be corrected. 
By such methods, poor spelling can be 
greatly reduced among children. It is 
too late to make good spellers out of 
adults. 

DEEP, MELLOW, SOULFUL--ON 
VIOLI NS CREDIT. Easy terms for wonder- 
ful instruments. Get details today. 
GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gay lord St., DENVER, COLORADO 
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N.B.—These cuts are reduced sizes, about }4, to save 
space and show variety. 


Class Presidents, Teachers, and Superin- 
tendents, can save time and money by 
ordering direct from the manufacturer. 


We can give you prompt service on 
Pins, Rings, Charms, Medals 
For School, Classes, Frats and Sororities. 

Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 

WINSHIP & COMPANY 
707 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Does your VACATION take from or add to the VALUE of your VOCATION ? 
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1923 | 


1886 National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College 


(Incorporated—Accredited) 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18—August 10 


Summer Session Curriculum includes developments in Kindergarten and Elementary methods 
for Teachers, Parents and Social Workers, as given to recent graduates, 
and being generally adopted. 


Courses arranged to give practical experience applicable in classrooms and wherever children 
are (Demonstrations with Children) include: 


Current Educational Probl Socialized Activities in the Elementary School— 
Essentials in Speaking—The Project Method (Demonstrated) — Educational Meas- 
urement in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades—Plays and Festivals for Chil- 
dren—The Bentley Rhythms (Demonstrated) —Religious Education in Childhood. 
1923 Summer Bulletin upon application to: REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 25, NATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 2934 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Special Summer Course 
Moody Bible Institute JULY 5th to 


AUGUST 3rd 


For Pastors, Teachers, secular school teachers and Christian 
Workers desiring better equipment along Bible andrelatedlines. 


Special instructors include: Prof. A. T, Robertson, 

:2., . D., Th. M., eminent specialist on the 
Greek New Testament; Prof. Thornton Whaling, 
D. D., LL. D., outstanding southern figure in domain 
of theology; Dr. W. H. Griffith-Thomas, leading 


Bible scholar, former president Wycliffe College, 


Toronto; Prof. C. C. Ellis, B. D., Ph. D., expert on 
religious education and psychology, Juniata College; 
Dr. Geo. S. McCune, authority on missions in Korea, 
now president Huron College, S. D.; Rev. S. B 
Rohold, Jewish scholar, recently returned after two 
years in Palestine; Rev. P. W. Philpott of Moody 
Church, noted pastor and conference speaker; Rev. 
E. S. Lorenz, veteran composer, author of ‘Practica 
Church Music.” ; 


All the above, also a strong, specially arranged program, in- 
cluding twenty-five different subjects from the Institute’s regu- : ; 
lar courses (music, practical work—field clinics in Chicago, included) will be provided free of 
charge except for private music lessons. 

An opportunity of unique value! Apply early for reservations. Board and room at same rates 
as prc i enrolled sual Salita * the institute buildings to limit of capacity. Ask for 
free booklet, giving full particulars. Address, either Superintendent of Men or of Women, 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Iii. 


Rev, James M. Gray, D. D 
Dean of the Institute 











| HORACE M. EVANS, M. D., PRESIDENT, - 


and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 


Expenses are the lowest. Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00. Tuition and other fees, $31.50 for the term of 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1873 and maintained half a century by Henry B. Brown and Oliver P. Kinsey 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 29, 1923, and will continue twelve 
weeks. An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at 
a most reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate 


Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, 
Commerce, Engineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, 
Commissioned High School and Elementary School 
Fully accredited as a standard Normal School by the State of Indiana for training teachers. 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. 


twelve weeks. Board $42.00 or $54.00 for the term. Rooms $12.00 to $25.00 for the term. Board, Room | 
and Tuition for 12 weeks need not exceed $95.00. j 
Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free. Address | 


| 




















Offering gymnastics, athletics, games, playground work, dancing, expression, dra- 
matic art. i 
This course meets the needs of teachers of Physical Education and also of other 
teachers who desire instruction for their personal benefit and recreation. 
is a great Resort City offering many recreational opportunities. 


The American College is recognized by the State Superintendent of Instruction and 
the State Examining Board of Illinois as a fully accredited institution. 


Regular terms enroll September and February, Catalog and information gladly sent upon request. 


Address Registrar, 4622 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Co-educational. Dormitory for women. Free Graduate Placing Bureau. 


Chicago 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 19th to JULY 28th. 


(Special plan to assist those who enter late.) 
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STUDY ART THIS SUMMER WITH OUR MR. LEMOS: 


ES. ee a 


classes this year in The Applied Arts Summer School, Chicago, June 30 to July 28, 


Mr. John T. Lemos, Art Contributor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will @éonduct 


1923. 8 instructors, 25 subjects, an accredited school. For further information write 











The Applied Arts Summer School, 2210 South Park Avenue, Chicago. 
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Physical 
Education 


for women—accredited 


Entirely NEW PLAN for the 


SUMMER SESSION 


6 Weeks— July 2--Aug. 11 


Special Advanced Work for Graduates 
in Physical Education. Classes will 
also be formed for those who have not 
had the Normal Course. 





Our investigations show a great 
demand for special work in In- 
dividual Corrective and Health 
Education; Dancing (Nature, In- 
terpretative and Folk;) Games 
Coaching — Hockey (English 
Methods) and Basket Ball; Ap- 
paratus Work, New Material; 
Exhibition Material, Novelty 
Work; Swimming in Lake under 
Competent Instructors. 
An exceptionally strong faculty has 
prepared excellent courses in all work 
represented. School is accredited by 
State Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion and Chicago Board of Education. 
New Gymnasium—splendidly equipped. 
Dormitory on grounds with school, 
ideal location. 


SUMMER CAMP 


in Wisconsin open July and August for 
girls of nine years of age and upward. 


Catalogue and full particulars sent on 
request. Address Registrar, Box N.I. 
Chicago Normal School 


of Physical Education 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 














Cortland Summer School 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Session 
JULY 3 to AUGUST 10, 1923 
Luke J. McEvoy, Director. Cortland, N. Y. 


Courses for regents and state certificates. 
For teachers seeking special preparation for 
teaching certain subjects. Special courses in 
agriculture, nature study, penmanship, phys- 
ical training and public school music. Re- 
view and advanced work in subject matter 
and methods. Daily recitations in all sub- 
jects. Low tuition and small living expenses. 
Our references: Over 3,600 former students, 
BOOKLET FREE. 


Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 26—SUMMER SCHOOL—August 3 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 

3 Departments — I. Kindergarten, Il. Primary, 
Ill. Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment 
—Central | ti Accredited 

Courses by Specialists in Primary School Methods, 
Applied Art, Nature Study, Kindergarten Curric- 
ulum, Story TeHing, Playground Work, and the 
Project Method. 


Address, Registrar, Box A. 
616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
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World Conference on Education 


_ The World Conference on Educa- 
tion, which will open in San Francisco 
June 28 and close with a joint session 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion July 5, promises to be a remark- 
able event. Fifty’ nations have been 
invited to send, each, five official dele- 
gates, five alternates, and as many 
non-official delegates as they desire. 
A thousand foreign professors serving 
in American universities and 15,000 
foreign students now in this country 
have been asked to sit with the dele- 
gates from their respective countries 
and act as interpreters. The Confer- 


ed by Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, state 


! 
i 




















tng Commitee of the NECA, heat) 4 QQ ety. Service and Durabihty 


superintendent of schools in Maine, 
aided by a large advisory committee. 
A program will be worked out by the 
Conference with the aim of promoting 
international good will and _ under- 
standing, through the agency of teach- 
ers and schools all over the world. 
There will be numerous addresses, a 
pageant, and a festival of folk songs 
and dances in costume. 





Some Figures 


According to Dr. Carl G. Brigham 
of Princeton University, who has made 
a thorough study of the records of 
more than 80,000 native-born white 
men drafted during the war, only ten 
of every thousand boys who enter the 
first grade eventually graduate from 
college. He finds that of the thousand, 
490 finish the eighth grade and 95 
complete the high school course. Fifty 
of this number, on an average, enter 
college, only 20 per cent of them re- 
maining for four years. Of course, in 





many cases, lack of opportunity is | 
responsible for failure to continue | 


schooling longer than is required by 


law. Therefore, Dr. Brigham’s classi- , 


fication represents conditions as he 
finds them, without attempting to say 
what percentage might go farther if 
they had a chance, financially, to do so. 


A Cordial Invitation 


The Hawaii Education Association 
extends a special invitation to teachers 
to visit Hawaii following the meeting 
of the National Education Association 
in Oakland-San Francisco. A _ special 
excursion is being arranged for a trip 
to take three or four weeks, depending 
on the length of the stay in the islands. 
This excursion offers an unusual op- 
portunity to visit Hawaii at a time of 
year when flowers are in full bloom, 
when tropical fruits are ripe, and when 
swimming and surfing are at their 
best. The ocean trip itself is a delight- 
ful experience. Miss Charl O. Williams, 
field secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, is one of the first to 
accept the invitation and will furnish 
further information about the trip on 
request. Enquiries should be addressed 
to her at 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


I have a good deal of respect for the 
old woman who, in time of war, start- 
ed out with a poker when the enemy 
was approaching. She was asked 
what she could do with that, and re- 
plied, “I can show them which side I 
am on.”—D. L. Moody. 








University of Vermont 


Summer Session 
At Burlington On Lake Champlain 


JULY 2nd TO AUGUST 10th 
EIGHT HOURS BY TRAIN FROM BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Combine with summer study an outing in the Green 
Mountains and on the shores of beautiful Lake 
Champlain. r : 

Courses willbe offered in Art, Commercial Subjects, 
Educational Administration and Supervision, Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education, Psychology, English, 
French, Geography, History, Latin, Arithmetic, 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Physical Training, 
Rural Education, Physiology and Hygiene, Social 
Science and Spanish, 

For further information and 
descriptive catalogue address, 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


Burlington, Vermont 
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Monogram Embossed Stationery 
60 Sheets Fine Linen Finish Personal Stationery ; 
50 Envelopes to match ; 
Complete for $3.25 

Includes making engraved steel die, paper,and embossing. 
Equally desirable for ladies’ and gentlemen’s correspon- 
dence. An excellent graduation gift. 

Select your choice of three styles of monograms shown 
above, and write your initials plainly. Send only $1.00, 
balance c.o.d., with satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE KELLER ENGRAVING CO., 




















325 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 








Successful Playground Apparatus must be SAFE for the 
children to use—it must be comfortable and serviceable— 
it must be constructed to withstand use, abuse and weather. 
All Medart apparatus embodies the three fundamental fac- 
tors of Safety, Service and Durability, and for over fifty 
years has been the choice of teachers, physical educators 
and civic officials. 





To inform yourself on the many exclusive features and refinements 
of Medart equipment, you are invited to send for Catalog “M-7,” 
which illustrates and describes the entire Medart line. Prices are 
lower than you would expect for apparatus of such high character. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
POTOMAC and DeKALB STREETS - - ~~ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. CHICAGO, 326 W. Madison Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Rialto Building. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
Catalog on Request. 
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The “Dainty” and Beautiful Souvenirs for 1923 


Will be found in our Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks in (20) Sentiments and (7) Beautifol 
colors for you to choose from, Assorted colors if desired, PRICES MUCH REDUCED. 
1923 /**A Parting Message.’’ ‘‘Best of Wishes True,’’ ‘‘A Little Messenger,”” 
Poems (‘‘A Token of Remembrance,’’ ‘‘Try, Try Again,’’ and many others. 
Price List: Ten or less large size marks with name of School, District, County and Teacher’s 
name, $1.50, each additional one 12 cents each; size 2°.x9 inches. Ten or less next size marks 
with teacher’s name, etc., $1.30 and additional ones 10 cents each; size 17sx9 inches, 

Samples Free, both sizes, if a 2-cent stamp is sent for mailing, including catalogue 
with the colors on, and paper slips of poems which we print upon the ribbons. Send at once. 


Transparent Envelopes showing attractively the different colors of the Bookmarks. Supplied at the rate of 
discount of 10 per cent will be allowed if two or more orders are sent 
sift i i i 





l cent each. Size3x91-8inches. A dis 
in together. Add 3 cents for Insurance. tis given with every order. 


If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 
BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 80 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











101 Best Songs 


A wonderful value, this. The biggest little 
song book ever known. Used in schools 
wherever the English language is spoken. 
Helps hundreds of thousands to make music 
a joy in classroom work. 

We want every teacher to have a sample 
copy free. To examine it is to adopt it. Over 
5,000,000 sold proves its wonderful practi- 
cability for school use. 


Price 


Contains every song 
you wantin easy keys, 
with words. We've 
spent 15 years in im- 
proving the book to 
make it the very best, 


regardless of price. cents each in 100 lots, F. O. B. 


~ 7 
© Chicago. $1 per dozen, prepaid. 
Prices: Less than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 


Write for FREE Samples 
THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg. : Chicago, Ii. 


Songs for every pur- 
pose and occasion. 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for special 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124%4% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3144x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00, 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 





REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 7%4x4 inches. Price 12c per doz.; 3 
doz., 35e. Send 12c for sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
ments. Catalogue Free, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 








Russel says— 


*‘When you get to the end of your 
rope, tie a knot in it and hang on.’’ 


Figuratively, thousands of schools 
reached the end of their rope in seek- 
ing a paste that suited every class- 
room requirement, until they tried 


‘“GLUEY” 


The Paste That Sticks 
all ways, always. 
You will find greater economy, superior 
quality and more genuine efficiency in 
Gluey at a surprisingly lower cost. Itis 
for your best interests that we urge you to 
send only 10 cents for a generous sample. 
Once you use it, you'll never refuse it. 


The Commercial Paste Co., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Dept. 101 please 
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Professional Ethics for Teachers 


The following code of professional 
ethics for teachers is put forth by the 
Michigan Teachers Association: 

A teacher should actively affiliate 
with professional organizations of 
teachers. 

It is unprofessional for a teacher to 
resign unless his contract provides for 
release on giving of proper notice. 

It is unprofessional for a teacher to 
interfere in any way in matters of dis- 
cipline between another teacher and 
pupil. 

It is unprofessional for a teacher to 
bear tales to the administration about 
another teacher. 

It is unprofessional for a teacher to 
remain in a system and not co-operate 
with the administration of that system. 
Those in authority should be given the 
benefit of a doubt in matters of policy. 

It is unprofessional for a teacher to 
tutor pupils of his own classes for re- 
muneration except by special permis- 
sion of the school authorities. 


that no just reproach may be brought 
against him. 

It is unprofessional for teachers to 
criticize predecessors in the presence 
of pupils or patrons. 

It is unprofessional for a teacher to 
arouse or to seek to arouse among fel- 
low teachers a spirit of antagonism to- 
ward another teacher, a principal, or 
the superintendent. 

It is unprofessional for a teacher to 
recommend to any school board an- 
other teacher for a definite position 
unless said position has been officially, 
legally and conclusively declared va- 
cant. 


School Cafeterias 


An informational and_ attractive 
booklet entitled School Cafeterias has 
just been published by Albert Pick & 
Company, manufacturers of the equip- 
ment required in cafeterias. Eight 
pages are devoted to a discussion of 
“Designing and Equipping the School 
Cafeteria,” with details as to the most 
desirable types of counters, counter 
fixtures, steam tables, tables, chairs, 
ranges, etc. On alternate pages are 
half-tones illustrating model _ cafe- 
terias in different parts of the coun- 
try. They are all of them orderly, up- 
to-date, and attractive places in which 
to eat, arranged to secure the greatest 
possible economy of time and labor. 
On other pages are presented the 
features of four typical outfits, with 
architects’ plans and itemized lists of 
equipment. These outfits are adapted 
respectively to schools in which the 
total enrollment does not exceed 200, 
400, 600, and 1000 students. Super- 
visors, school board officials, architects 
and others interested are invited to 
consult with the engineering organiza- 
tion of Albert Pick & Company in 
formulating their plans. This service 
is offered without fee or obligation. 
All who wish to know more about the 
subject of school cafeterias should 
write for the booklet described above, 
addressing Albert Pick & Company, 
208-224 West Randolph St., Chicago. 





Dr. John C. Bliss, for fifteen years 
principal of the State Normal School 
at New Paltz, N. Y., has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. He had earlier been 
an inspector in the State Department 
of Education and previous to that a 
teacher, his total service in his profes- 
sion covering some thirty years. 











Supplementary Booklets 
Revised Edition 


ILL save the time you now 
: spend in gathering and copy- 
ing supplementary material. 


Arithmetic booklets, all grades from 
2nd to 8th inclusive, with answers. 


Language booklets, 5th and 6th 
grades. 96 page Grammar exercise 
booklet. 


Send for price list for your grade, or 
Complete Set $1.00 


THE BRITTON PRINTING CO., 
Publishers 














| 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A teacher should so conduct himself: 





—the most 
helpful and 
inspiring 
book ever 
published 


for teachers 
ee 


Price $1.50 
Postpaid 


















Contains 

All of the 
Material 

for which 
Prizes Were 
Awarded 

in Our Recent 
$2,000.00 
Prize Contest 


Would You Like to Know— 


How to secure the cooperation of the parents of your pu- 
pils and enlist the interest of the entire community in 
the school? 

How to secure needed equipment for your school, such as 
a piano, a phonograph, a library, pictures, playground 
apparatus, etc.? 

How to solve the problem of discipline in the schoolroom 
and on the playground? 

How to promote punctuality, orderliness, obedience and 
good deportment? 

How to keep your younger pupils employed with profit- 
able seat work? 

How to make nature study, geography, history, civics, 
arithmetic, reading, language, spelling and penmanship 
interesting to your pupils and how to inspire them with 

‘a keen desire to achieve success in these subjects? 

How to put the play element into your teaching and by its 
use make your work easier and more effective? 

How to encourage your pupils to use the dictionary. 

How to make the study of drawing and music a real pleas- 
ure to your pupils? 

How to organize and conduct a Travel Club? 

How to use the child’s love of moving pictures in teach- 
ing history? 

How to teach local geography as a step to world geography? 

How to prepare and serve hot lunches in the school? 

How to use standardized tests? 


If you would like to have definite and authoritative information 
in regard to all these and countless other subjects of vital impor- 
tance to teachers, you should read PEDAGOGICAL PEP, the new 
book which has been prepared through the joint efforts of more 
than one hundred of the most wide-awake, progressive teachers 
in America today. 

Each teacher who has contributed to this book tells for the 
benefit of other teachers an interesting and true story of success- 
ful accomplishment in some particular line of school work and 
fully explains the methods by which success was achieved. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP contains 384 pages, is printed on fine 
eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY, POSTPAID. 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP - - $1.50 T 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, BO yPo:20 
one year, new or renewal - $2.00 ONL enemas 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP has already proved its worth to thou- 
sands of teachers. It is a book that you will eventually decide 
to own. Why not send for a copy today and have the benefit of it 
during the present school year? 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 





Send Orders to Nearest Point 
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SUMMER QUARTER 


The colleges, the graduate schools and the pro- 
fessional schools offer fully accredited commie in 
Arts, Literature, Science Divinity, Education, 


w, Medicine, 
Seda aeves Adele 
Lalee Michlpag, onl! Coe vont nas cee aise 
ing, Boating, Riding, Golf and Tennis facilities. 
1st Term—June 18—July 25 
2nd Term— July 26—August 31 
Students may register for either term or both. 


For complete announcement please addr 
Faculty Enchange, Box 611, ” oa 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
DETROIT 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


47th Year 

Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. Elizabe 
Offers courses in Ne 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Feige 
Cello, Organ, Theory, [Ry*% 
Public School Music f 
and Drawing, Oral f% 
Interpretation, etc. f 
Work based on best 
modern and _ educa- 
tional principles. Nu- 
merous Lectures, Con- 
certs and Recitals, 
F eeens — 

cecommodations, 
Teachers’ certificates, Finest Conservatory in the West 
Diplomas and degrees conferred. Many free advan- 
tages. We own our own building, located in the 
center of most cultural environment. 

STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME. 


Summer Master School 
Six Weeks—June 25—Aug. 4, 1923. 


For particulars of summer session and detailed information 
Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 
Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


inistration, 
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Come to the Rockies 
his Summer 






_. fombine 
Recreation. with Study 





: —— " 7 

THIS picture was taken on one of our week-end hikes 
lastsummer. We have our own camp in the Rocky 

Mountain National Park, from which you can enjoy 


‘a weekly tripsata minimum cost. Also is, horse- 


back riding, motoring, trout fishing, etc. 
Summer Sessions for men and women. First term, 
June 13to July 23; 2nd term, July 26 to Aug. 31. 

Graduate and under-graduate instruction in Rural and 
‘| Vocational, Kindergarten and Primary Methods ; also 


; . Write today for illustrated catalog giving de- 
fails of courses ‘and achedule of weekly o tings. 
4 COLNM?ADO AGPICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Room 8, Education Bidg., Ft. Collins, Colorado 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
— This Summer! om 


Make your vacation really worth while. 
Come to beautiful Effingham. Learn 
Photography—a fascinating highly paid pro- 
fession. The demand for our graduates far 
exceeds the supply. The largest and best col- 
lege of its kind in the world teaches Photogra- 
phy or Photo-Engraving in short time. Good 

sitions secured. Tuition and living expenses 
low. Hundreds of graduates now earning big 
pay. Write for beautifully illustrated book. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Box 253, Effingham, Illinois. 


PROJECT METHOD 
June 26 SUMMER COURSE Aug. 3 
3 Depts.—KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY—Playground 
Address: Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
Box C, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Pennsylvania Progress 


As a result of the stimulation given 
to teacher progress in Pennsylvania 
the past two years—as evidenced by 
the unprecedented enrollments in ex- 
tension and summer school courses— 
the Department of Public Instruction 
issued 25,531 teacher certificates dur- 
ing the year 1922. Of these 10,718 
were partial certificates divided into 
10,193 elementary and 525 secondary— 
each representing a minimum require- 
ment of 8 semester hours of profession- 
al training. 17,087 standard and special 
certificates were issued. These repre- 
sent two years of professional work in 
addition to high school graduation and 
are rated as the equivalent of normal 
school credentials. In the normal 
school field there were 4,819 certifica- 
tions of which 2,203 were certificates 
and 2,616 diplomas. The figures in the 
college class approximate half the nor- 
mal school number. 2,307 were issued 
—1,306 provisional and 1,072 per- 
manent. 

The most gratifying feature of the 
report is the growth from the lower to 
the higher form of certificate and the 
number that have already met the new 
standard; every certificate granted 
represents professional training —a 
training that ranges from 8 semester 
hours to the requirements for college 
graduation. 


“T. C.” Entrance Requirements 


_ Teachers Collcge, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has decided to increase by two 
years the requirements for admission 
to its School of Practical Arts, which 
trains teachers of home economics, fine 
arts, physical training, music, nursing, 
and allied subjects. Heretofore stud- 
ents could enter the freshman class 
directly after graduation from high 
school, but by the new arrangement 
prospective students must now obtain 
their freshman and sophomore train- 
ing in some other college or technical 
school, after which they may enter the 
School of Practical Arts as juniors. 

The School of Practical Arts will 
thus limit its instruction to juniors, 
seniors, and post-graduate students. 
It will be two years before the new re- 
quirements are completely in effect. 
There is no longer an opportunity to 
enter as a freshman. A _ sophomore 
year will be offered for 1923-24. New 
students who have had a year’s college 
work elsewhere may join the sopho- 
more class next fall. By the fall of 
1924 the new regulations will be fully 
effective. 





Princeton, Yale and Harvard have 
all found that students coming to them 
from the public high schools make a 
better showing in college work than 
the graduates of private or endowed 
schools. It is evident that scholarship 
standards in the public schools are at 
least as high, and apparently such 
schools provide superior opportunities 
for development of initiative and men- 
tal discipline. In this connection 
American Education says: “The favor- 
able showing made by university stu- 
dents prepared in public high schools is 
another argument in favor of Dallas 
Lore Sharp’s contention that the best 
education for a democracy is that af- 
forded by the tax-supported high 
schools. The steadily increasing sal- 
aries paid in public high schools will 
command the services of the best men 
and women now found in the teaching 
profession. There is therefore no long- 
er any justification for sending boys 
and girls to private schools as the best 
way to prepare for college.” 













. Sell 8 
pitty, ohthe Nova salve at Ze. : 
U. 8.) 3upply Co. Dep CE-27 Greenville, Pa. 


] The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4/¢x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x12'4, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and sponge complete. Also sent 
Cc.0. D. Parser sizes. Send for Cir- 
cular, Sample of Work, and Special 
Offer to Teachers. Satisfaction or 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 
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[JTTLE piles of shavings to clean 
up. Pencil dust on clothes and 
in the air. Soiled fingers and 
thumbs. Every now and then a 
bad cut. Time, labor and energy 
wasted in sharpening. 


Ingersoll Redipoint Pencils stop all 
this. 


Never any sharpening. Always 
ready to write. Leads turn out or 
in. Velvet grip protects point from 
clogging and breaking. Point 
pushes in when not in use. Re- 
loaded in 20 seconds. 


A box of double length leads (price 
only 10c) writes more than a dozen 
ordinary pencils. 


The thriftiest, most convenient and econom- 
ical hand-writing tool ever invented—does 
away with all pencil waste. 


Teach your pupils this basic economy—a pri- 
mary lesson in business practice. ‘They'll never 
forget it. Ingersoll ingenuity economy — 
value—guarantee—at Ingersoll popular prices. 
Models for every handwriting need. A 
splendid school pencil for only 50c. 











Rolled Silver 
late 


$1.00 Ask first at your dealers for Ingersoll Redi- 
point Pencils—in the black box with the red 
and white dots. If your dealer hasn’t the 
model you want, ask him to get it or write 


to us direct. 


Ingersoll Redipoint 


Pencils 
50c, $1.00 and up. 


Featherweight 
long or short 
Aluminum 


50c. 


Junior Rolled 
Gold Plate 


$2.00 
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Pony Rolled 
Silver Plate 


$1.00 : . s Ingersoll Redipoint Co., Inc. 


1330 University Avenue, 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


There are several models 
of the famous Ingersoll 
Featherweight available 
at 50c—a sturdy durable 
hand-writing tool for 
school children. 
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10 leads 
10 cents 
Double 
length 











COMPTONS 


HE page reproduced at the right 

from the 27- page general article on 
birds contains a complete lesson which, 
with little or no adaptation, can be pre- 
sented to any grade from the 4th to 
the 8th. 


—and in Nature Study | 
PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Enriches Education 
|]BIRDS Character Reading in Beaks | 


The 27 pages of the article are studded 
with 24 halftone illustrations (like the 
one reproduced) and 47 full-color pictures 
of America’s most important birds. The 
material covered includes: 


How nature built birds for flying; 
their work; distribution and migration of 
birds; nests and eggs; moulting and 
camouflage; beaks; feet; the distinguish- 
ing marks and habits of the chief bird 
families, etc. In addition there is a 6- 
page narrative telling how best to study 
and make friends with birds and how to 
build simple and satisfactory houses for 
different birds (illustrated). 


More than $3,500 was the cost of 
preparing this article. Every page carries 
a full measure of education for pupils and 
assistance for the teacher. The author- 
ity of specialists is behind every state- 
ment. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
offers something of fundamental educa- 
tional value and of dramatic interest 
with which you can enrich the routine of 
every day’s school work. It offers not 
only hundreds of new subjects that can 
be introduced in 5 or 10 minutes’ time, 
but also supplementary material and 
practical visual education through which 
you can endow the required curriculum 
with almost irresistible interest. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is 
new. At a final cost of more than half a 
million dollars it was planned and built 
by many of America’s foremost educators 
to meet modern school needs and to en- 
rich every phase of education. It will 
seem to have been drawn to your own 
specifications. Complete in 8 volumes, 
it is offered subject to 2 weeks’ free ex- 
amination at a price and at terms which 
any teacher can easily meet. 




















WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM BEAKS 


Birds may be said to “present their bills” for the same reason 
that people present bills—because they feel that somebody 
owes them something! In the case of the birds, they take the 
position that Mother Nature owes them a living, and it is with 
their bills that they help to collect it. The Pigeon (1) 
and the Eared Pheasant (8), have small weak beaks 
suitable for picking up seeds and the like. The 
birds of prey such as the Hawk (2) have strong 
curved beaks for tearing flesh. You can see 
that those weird creatures, the King Vulture 
(4), the California Vulture (5) and the Turkey 
Buzzard (10) are related to the hawks, but having feet unsuited 
to hold living prey, they feed on the ae flesh of the dead. 
The Parrot (3) is related to the birds of prey, and certain 
— occasionally eat flesh; but ordinary parrots use their 
eaks for grinding up nuts and seeds almost to a powder before 

































swallowing them. ven the wise men of Bird-dom 
don’t know just why the Toucans (9) should have such 
immense beaks. erhaps it is just a fancy of theirs! 
The same is true of the omy knob on the beak of the 

Mute Swan (7) and the big black a. on 

the back of the head of the Maleo (6). he Maleo, of 
the Celebes Islands, like the Malee of Australia, does not 
sit on its eggs. Instead of building a nest the female, 
assisted by the male, digs a hole in the sand, in which 
it deposits its large e gS, filling up the hole and letting 
the sun do the rest. re ee Eggs.) 


























‘J time, and for a time the birds are unable to fly; but 
fy this is an exceptional form of molting. 
iF The summer molting season usually begins in 
; August and continues through a part of September. 
This is the most difficult season of the year to study 
birds, because during the molt they stop singing, 
seek seclusion, and many species seem to disappear 
altogether. During this molt every bird changes 
every feather on its body, and most birds that 
have been brightly colored during the breeding 
season now assume sober colors, usually like 
those of the female. Thus the male of the 
scarlet tanager, which during the summer 
is bright red with black wings and tail, 
now becomes green like the female, except 
that his wings and tail still remain darker than 
hers. During the spring molt, only such 
feathers are replaced by birds as are necessary 
to bring them into breeding colors. Thus 
the scarlet tanager does not shed its wing 
and tail feathers, for they are the same in 
both plumages. Birds which have the 
same colorin winter as in summer usually 
do not have a spring molt, since the 
feathers are not yet sufficiently worn to make the 
physical strain of molting worth while. 
Some birds appear to change their colors without 
molting by a process called feather wear. This occurs 
only with such birds as have their new feathers edged 
with brown or gray; for these edges, by their over- 
lapping, conceal the underlying main color of the 
feather. Thus the rusty blackbird appears largely 
brown in its winter plumage, but as spring ap- 
proaches and the brown edges wear off, it gradually 
becomes blacker and blacker until, by the time 
the breeding season has arrived, its feathers are 
shiny black. Often some prominent mark is con- 
cealed in this way during the winter, as for example 
the black throat patch of the male house-sparrow. 
This appears as a narrow black spot beneath the bill 
all winter, but by May or June the gray edges of the 
feathers have worn off so the entire throat is black. 


BOOKLETS We have prepared FURTHER INFORMATION COUPON 


6 different book- 













































































Simply check any two of the subjects on which you would 
lets of sam ple like to receive booklets, and they will be mailed to you Free 
and without obligation. 
pages from Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia on the follow- C) Literature (History () Industries 


ing subjects: Literature, Industries, History, [)Geography [)Fine Arts = —_[JScience 


Science, Fine Arts. That you may get some Name 
idea of the almost limitless teaching possi- 











bilities of this new and entirely different Alddress 
encyclopedia, we will send you any two of 
these booklets you choose. Use the coupon. I. 
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and, seeing, does it. 


- WASHINGTON MONUMENT 
Lt -~ enue. -*1N MEMORY OF OUR 
a ae “>= FIRST PATRIOT’ 


eT 


Ss 


e is a true patriot who in the 
piping times of peace knows 
how to respect himself, his neighbor, 
and his God; who does each day an 
honest days work, and lays him 
down each night to honest dreams; 

who adds his little mite to the 
nations wealth of brain or power 
or goods; who holds a steadfast 
trust in the things that are worth 
Al merican- 
ism, not by his much shouting, 
but by the clear, square democracy 
of his daily life, who sees 
his present humble duty 


~ Charles S. Chapin. 
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_ NOTE: This patriotic poster may be mounted on a cardboard mat and used for a schoolroom decoration and a Silent Educator device. 
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The Relations of Supervisors to Their Teachers 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 























PARE Sk HE writer of these articles has long wished to say 
iy AF a word or two regarding the methods employed by 
Z fF inspectors and supervisors in directing the work of 
| their teachers. The present time seems to be pro- 
4 Pitious for the discussion of this topic, since Miss 
\j Macgill’s recent article in the North American Re- 
4 view condemning all supervisors and inspectors is 
apparently attracting widespread attention. Miss 

- Macgill claims that it is impossible for an inspector 
to be of help to his teachers, because in order to earn his salary he 
thinks he must find fault with a teacher’s work, no matter how good 
it may be. She says that teachers live in such constant fear of their 
supervisors that they can never do the best work of which they are 
capable. Worse than this, according to Miss Macgill, life is a kind of 
continual nightmare for a teacher who is much inspected, since she 
knows very well that no matter how expert she may be, her super- 
visor will criticize some of her work, just so as to give the impres- 
sion that he possesses superior knowledge and skill. She says fur- 
ther that if a superintendent or supervisor has a choice between a 
skillful and a mediocre teacher, he will hire the latter because he is 
afraid of any teacher of ability, and he wishes to secure a staff of 
teachers all of whom he can bully. 


HE present writer has been supervised as a teacher and he has 
dy had experience as a supervisor. Also, he has observed super- 
visors at work in every section of the country, and he has talked 
with hundreds of teachers regarding their experiences with in- 
spectors and superintendents. He cannot agree with Miss Macgill 
that all teachers who are inspected live in continual terror of visits 
from the inspector. There are teachers, it is true, who are “scared 
stiff’”— the phrase used by some of them when they describe their 
encounters with inspectors—whenever an official visitor observes 
their work, but this it not always because the inspector is inconsid- 
erate or inappreciative, or harsh in his criticisms. It seems to be an 
inborn trait possessed by many people to be frightened while under 
inspection, no matter whether the one who inspects is kindly and 
generous or sharp and brutal. 

Bearing upon this matter, the writer has asked a number of per- 
sons, men and women, who have been students in his classes and 
who are now teaching, how they feel about the visits of inspectors. 
They are inspected by superintendents, by representatives of the 
state departments of education, and by visitors from the universities 
in the states in which they teach. A number of these teachers have 
said that they are overcome by a feeling of terror whenever an offi- 
cial visits their classes. They acknowledge that there is no rational 
basis for this fear, but still they cannot suppress it. They feel 
greatly relieved when they have had their inspection each year, and 
a few of them even say that for this reason they like to have officials 
visit them early in the term. 





S it possible for a teacher to acquire such an attitude toward in- 
spection that she will welcome the visits of a superintendent, 
supervisor, or inspector? Yes, if she could be made to appreciate 
that no one, no matter how skillful she may be, can attain the high- 
est development in teaching without supervision. Every teacher has 
certain peculiarities or idiosyncrasies or shortcomings which escape 
her attention, but a competent and sympathetic supervisor can de- 
tect them. If the supervisor knows his business and wishes to be of 
real service to those whom he supervises, he can communicate his 
suggestions to any reasonable teacher without offense. Indeed, she 
will be glad to receive them because she can profit from them. Un- 
fortunately, most of us tend to think that if any suggestion is made 
for the modification of our work it is evidence either that we are 
failures or that the inspector is prejudiced against us. We see a 
good deal of this irrational attitude on the part of teachers; but they 
can overcome it if they will look at supervision in the right light. 


OME teachers, although once rebellious over any criticism of 

their work, even if it related entirely to minor matters, and de- 
pressed if an inspector even looked as though he did not approve of 
every detail of their methods, have been led to see that they were not 
only utterly unreasonable in assuming this attitude toward super- 
vision but were standing in the way of their own professional 
growth. These teachers now have just the opposite attitude toward 
supervision; they are actually pleased to have a supervisor or an 
inspector visit their classes. They are successful teachers and they 
have self-confidence ; but they well understand that they can be help- 
ed by receiving suggestions from those who visit many different 
classes and observe effective methods practiced by teachers who 
have had widely different training and experience. 

A sensible teacher will try to secure help from everyone who visits 
her classes. If she would say to herself when an official enters a 
room, “Now I am going to get the most out of that man that he can 
give me and I intend to make his visit an occasion for professional 
profit instead of disaster,” she wouldn’t be in a fearful or resentful 
frame of mind. In this way she could control her dread of and an- 
tipathy toward inspection. A teacher ought to be aggressive in in- 
viting supervision. So long as she is on the defensive she will be 
timid and she will be likely to misinterpret the motives of a super- 
visor or inspector. One who is hostile toward a supervisor or terri- 
fied in his presence can never put the right interpretation upon the 
way he looks, or upon what he says and does in her classroom. 


ERE is something to be said on the other side. Unfortu. 
nately there are superintendents, supervisors, and inspectors 
who are injudicious, harsh, and unfair in their criticisms of a teach- 
er’s work. Miss Macgill’s condemnation of supervisors does not 
apply to all of them, but certainly does to some. It is strange, but 
it is true, that some supervisors and inspectors labor under the de- 
lusion that the only way to help a teacher is to humiliate her, or at 
least to make her feel that she is inferior. This applies to super- 
vision and inspection in normal training classes, as well as it does to 
work outside. The writer has observed critic teachers cut up 
novices with bitter criticism until they collapsed. This is both in- 
effective and cruel, and any superintendent, supervisor, or inspector 
who cannot perform his proper duties without crushing his teachers 
ought to be kicked out of office. What is the excuse for supervision 
unless it improves the work of those who are supervised? Why not 
save the money thus expended and use it for school equipment? 
Mistakes in inspection and supervision are made principally by 
young and inexperienced persons who think that the only way they 
can establish their authority is to slash right and left when they in- 
spect a teacher’s work. The writer knows certain novitiates in su- 
pervisory work who do more harm than good because they condemn 
methods that are better than those they advocate. Often young per- 
sons, men especially, who have just emerged from college are placed 
in supervisory positions, but they know much less about teaching 
than the teachers whom they supervise. They ought to spend the 
first two or three years learning how to teach from the teachers “un- 
der” them. (Why do we say that a teacher is under a person who is 
much less capable than she is herself?) 


NE young man whom the writer has observed for four or five 
O years has followed the right course. Upon graduating from 
coilege, he was made supervising principal of schools in a small 
town. The first time he met the teachers he said frankly that he had 
had experience as a principal, but he had not had either training or 
experience in elementary teaching; and he announced that he was 
going to devote himself for a while to learning what methods were 
employed in the classrooms he was expected to supervise. He said 
to every elementary teacher whose classroom he visited during the 
first year that he came to receive help from her. As a matter of 

(Continued on page 90) _ 
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How Do You Grade Your Pupils? 





SKN this day of changing meth- 
<= ods, with much emphasis be- 

ing placed on the use of 
standard tests and measure- 
mJ ments, it is well for us to 
Key check up on ourselves, to ask 
! ourselves, “How am I being 
influenced by new methods 
coming into general use?” A 
little self-study should enable 
us to keep our poise, to adopt 
that which seems worth while, and to avoid ex- 
tremes in either direction. 

One thing which seems not to be clearly un- 
derstood by many teachers is the newer system 
of grading pupils, the so-called Five Point Sys- 
tem. In order to understand why we some- 
times fail to understand, it is necessary to study 
the time-honored Percentage System in relation 
to the newer plan. : 

The Percentage System, still much used as a 
plan for grading, is based on a theoretically 
perfect score of 100%, with varying degrees 
from perfection downward. It was developed 
as a co-partner of the formal examination, and 
is now gradually passing out of use with the 
decline of the old style of examination as a 
factor in educational procedure. 

In order to be quite fair to the student, the 
following facts about the Percentage Plan must 
be kept in mind: First, the examination or 
test being given should be such as is fully 
within the comprehension and ability of a given 
grade. Second, the test, theoretically, should 
be one in which the better pupils should make 
a perfect score. With these points in mind, let 
us see what obstacles lie in the path. 

The main objection, doubtless, is this: No 
teacher, however sympathetic, however she may 
understand the ability of her pupils, is quali- 
fied to issue an arbitrary set of questions with 
the assurance that that particular set is exactly 
adapted to the intelligence or learning of the 
class; or, for that matter, to the intelligence or 
learning of any individual in the class. Educa- 
tion is largely a matter of reaction to mental 
stimulation, and probably no two pupils ever 
got exactly the same stimulation from, or gave 
back the same reaction to, a given educational 
situation. Therefore, questions and proposi- 
tions which seem to the teacher entirely suited 
to the ability of the group often result in dis- 
appointing answers. 

Further, it is unavoidable that teachers 
should allow their individual viewpoints to 
temper their grading. Usually the teacher who 
is especially watchful of the English used by 
her pupils will give a low grade to a paper con- 
taining language errors, though the facts given 
in the answers may be absolutely correct. Pa- 
pers in arithmetic will be graded by one teach- 
er on the basis of correct answers, the teachér 
believing that, since arithmetic is an exact 
science, absolute correctness of answers is the 
essential thing. Another teacher will consider 
method as well as result and grade accordingly. 
And so on through the whole list of school sub- 
jects. Another teacher makes it a hard and 
fast rule never to give a perfect score, on the 
ground that there is no such thing as perfec- 
tion. With these errors, or differences in mind, 
it is inevitable that the Percentage Plan as 
often used should result in inequalities and in- 
justice to the pupils. 

However, there is a method by which the Per- 
centage Plan can be used with reasonable fair- 
ness; teachers who use this plan, should, I am 
sure, use the method herein described or some 
modification of it. 

We are all familiar with the law of averages 
as applied to either matter or mind. Where a 
large herd of cattle is assembled, unless it has 
been done with a particular type in mind, there 
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By FLOYD R. BARBER 
Principal of the Roosevelt School, Pocatello, Idaho 








are sure to be a few animals quite noticeably 
undersize and a few oversize, but the greater 
part of the herd will be fairly uniform. The 
mental tests used in the army showed similar 
results when applied to intelligence, there be- 
ing a small percentage of men with a very low 
grade of intelligence and a like proportion with 
exceptionally superior intelligence. But the 
bulk ranged within the group called for con- 
venience the average group. 

Now, let us apply this law, theoretically of 
course, to a class of forty pupils. About 5%, 
or two pupils, may be expected to be very low 
in intelligence, 5%, or two, may be expected to 
be quite superior; 10% to 15% may be expect- 
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Spring and the Teacher 
By Ruth Elizabeth Brown 
OW can I keep within the bounds 
Of narrow schoolroom walls, 


And pinion my impatient soul 
To books, when Springtime calls? 








How can I listen all day long 
With keen, absorbed attention 

To endless voices—droning facts 
Too tiresome to mention? 


How can I help but hear that thrush 
Which calls from yonder tree, 

While I sit at my desk, and think | 
How happy he must be? 











How can I help but long to flee 
Down to the meadow-brook, 
Where willows bend their shaggy 
boughs 
To form a sheltered nook? 


How can I smile and look serene 
All through the long, hot day? 

And yet I can, and must, because— 
Well, it’s the only way! 
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ed to be superior, with a like number, four to 
six pupils, inferior. The rest, twenty-four to 
twenty-eight pupils, should fall somewhere 
within the average group. 

Apply the law to the problem of grading and 
we have this result: The lowest grade given 
by the teacher is, we will say, 40% ; the highest 
is 98%. Between these two extremes the other 
grades are placed. We add together all the 
grades and find an average, say 72%. Now, it 
is practically certain that if enough tests are 
given, and tests of sufficient variety, we shall 
find that a few pupils consistently make high 
grades and a few as consistently make low 
grades. There we have our application. Spread 
both ways from the average far enough to in- 
clude all those pupils who fall within a fairly 
compact range of grades and we have our aver- 
age group. Those above will be superior and 
those below will be inferior, their grades de- 
pending upon how far superior or how far in- 
ferior they are. 

We often hear it said, particularly by edu- 
cational lecturers, that there is no such thing 
as an average and that all talk of averages is 
foolish. Dr. Winship tells the story of the train 
which goes forty miles an hour, the automobile 
that goes twenty-five miles an hour, and the 
horse that goes four miles an hour; the average 
speed is twenty-three miles an hour and none 
of the three goes at that rate. 


It is probably true that there is no average 
individual, but when enough individuals are as- 
sembled there is sure to be an average group, 
or a group the individuals of which compare 
rather closely in ability and performance. So 
we as teachers must not forget that for us there 
is, must be, an average. But we must also re- 
member that it is not foreordained of heaven 
that every class and every group will follow the 
law of averages, for there is occasionally a 
class made up entirely of exceptionally bright 
pupils or exceptionally dull ones. 

Probably the most serious defect of the Per- 
centage Plan lies in this: In most schools using 
the plan there is a dead-line, a passing mark. 
The pupil who attains, say, an average grade 
of 81% passes and the pupil whose average 
grade is 79% fails. This is pedagogical tommy- 
rot. The truth of the matter is that the specific 
achievement of these two pupils is practically 
the same, and if one is entitled to promotion 
surely the other is. 

Contrasted with the rigidity of the Percent- 
age Plan, consider the points in favor of the 
Five Point Plan. Its chief advantages un- 
doubtedly are its flexibility and the fact that, 
if rightly used, it conforms to the law of aver- 
ages. 

The plan generally makes use of one of two 
methods of marking. The letters A, B, C, D, 
and E, or the figures 10, 9, 8, 7, and 6, are used. 
They mean the same, the letter A corresponding 
to the number 10, etc. 

Many teachers who use the Five Point Plan 
make this serious mistake: They assume that 
10 is the equivalent of 100%, 9 of 90%, and so 
on. This mistake arises because of the teach- 
er’s familiarity with the Percentage Plan in 
its narrow use. The truth is that 10 does not 
mean 100%, neither does it mean a perfect 
score. It simply means that ‘the pupil receiv- 
ing that mark is noticeably superior in that 
particular subject. Similarly, 9 indicates su- 
perior, 8 average, 7 inferior and 6 noticeably in- 
ferior. In other words, the markings corre- 
spond to the five groups of intelligence dis- 
closed by the army tests and generally recog- 
nized as the normal curve of distribution when 
applied to intelligence. 

This may be illustrated by considering a 
class of forty pupils already referred to. As- 
suming that the class follows fairly closely the 
normal curve of distribution (and the odds are 
great that it does), we should have about two 
pupils earning a considerable number of 10’s, 
four to six who get mostly 9’s, twenty-four to 
twenty-eight who earn 8’s, four to six who are 
justly entitled to no more than 7’s in general, 
and about two who earn only 6’s in a majority 
of subjects. This is, of course, only a theoreti- 
cal distribution and is only intended to be sug- 
gestive of the law of probability when applied 
to marking. In reality, other considerations, 
such as attendance, behavior, etc., will doubt- 
less influence the marking to such an extent 
that the grades will tend to place themselves 
more than ever in the span indicated by 7, 8, 
and 9, 

The mistake of thinking that 10 indicates a 
perfect score is a very common one. A year or 
two ago one of my fellow-teachers had this mis- 
taken idea and, as a result, refused to give a 
grade of 10 for the very same reason that he 
would refuse to give a grade of 100%, urging 
that no matter how a pupil ranked in class work 
or in tests he could never be perfect. I asked 
if he did not have a pupil or two who, in daily 
work, ranked head and shoulders above the rest 
of the class. He admitted that he did. Then, 
when the real meaning of the scores was ex- 
plained, marking by this plan at once appeared 
to him in an entirely different light. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Number Facts and Their Application 


DUCATORS, recognizing the value 

of the image in early learning as 
a basis for correct thinking in 
later years, are urging more and 
more the necessity for the con- 
crete teaching of the fundamen- 
tals of arithmetic. This does not 
mean, however, that we should go 
to the extreme in this kind of 
work and devote all of our time 
to the elucidation of number 
ideas; there is as much necessity 
as ever for thorough drill in number facts. It sim- 
ply means that before the period of drill all the re- 
sources at the command of the teacher should be 
utilized in making clear to the children the meaning 
of the facts that they are about to commit to mem- 
ory. It is one of the fundamental laws of learning 
that understanding should precede habituation. It 
is true, too, that truths understood are habituated 
much more easily, that is with much less drill, than 
are bare facts devoid of meaning to the child. 

It naturally follows, then, that the multiplication 
and division tables should be kept concrete to the 
child until he has thoroughly grasped the meaning 
of the numerous facts he is about to memorize. No 
one device in presenting these number facts should 
be used to the exclusion of all others, but perhaps 
the one most convenient, the one that may well be 
used the greater part of the time, is that of rows of 
squares for counting. If the teacher has a music 
staff liner—a crayon holder costing but a few cents 
—she can quickly put upon the blackboard the con- 
crete representation of any multiplication or divi- 
sion fact by drawing a few horizontal lines and 
crossing them with the necessary number of verti- 
cal lines. For illustration let us suppose that we 
are to teach the following facts which, because of 
their intimate relation, should all be brought out in 
one lesson: 4X6=24; 6X4=24; 24+4=6; 24+6= 
4; % of 24=6; Y%, of 24=4. (In this article the mul- 
tiplication sign when given should always be, read 
“times” and not “multiplied by.” It should be stated 
here that group-counting should, of course, precede 
the work in multipltcation and division and continue 
until all tables have 
been thoroughly learn- 
ed (see the writer’s ar- 
ticle “Exercises on the 
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Number Series” in 
NorRMAL  INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS for 
December 1920); also 


that the simple idea of 
unit fractions must be 
taught, that is, for ex- 
ample, that when a 
whole has been divided 
into four equal parts, 
each part is called one 
fourth, a conception 
very easily grasped by 
second or third grade 
children. With such a 
background on the part 
of the children, the teacher places the accompanying 
diagram on the blackboard and proceeds somewhat 
as follows: 





























TEACHER—How many squares are there in each 
vertical row? 

CHILDREN—There are six squares in each vertical 
row. 

TEACHER (pointing to each row as children count) 
——Let us count the whole number of squares by 6’s. 

CHILDREN—6, 12, 18, 24; there are 24 squares in 
all. 

TEACHER—How many 6’s are there? (Pointing 
to each 6 by a vertical sweep of her pointer across 
the six squares as the children count.) 

CHILDREN—One 6, two 6’s, three 6’s, four 6’s; 
four 6’s make 24. 

TEACHER—How may we write this fact? 

CHILDREN (using knowledge of multiplication 
form previously learned)—4 X 6= 24 

TEACHER—How many squares are there in each 
horizontal row? 

CHILDREN—There are four squares in each hori- 
zontal row. 

TEACHER—Let us count the whole number of 
squares by 4’s. 

CHILDREN (as teacher points)—4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24. 

TEACHER—Let us count the number of 4’s. 


By EDWARD J. BONNER 
Principal of the City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 








~ 

CHILDREN (as teacher points to each 4 by passing 
ner pointer over the entire row)—One 4, two 4’s, 
three 4’s, four 4’s, five 4’s, six 4’s, make 24. 

TEACHER—How may we write this fact? 

CHILDREN—6 X 4= 24. 

TEACHER (referring again to the vertical rows)— 
You have told me that four 6’s make 24;' you know 
then, of course, how many 6’s there are in 24? 

CHILDREN—There are four 6’s in 24. : 

TEACHER—How may we express this fact? 

CHILDREN—24-~~-6=4, or 6)24(4. 6 is contained in 
24 four times. 

TEACHER—How many 4’s are there in 24? 

CHILDREN—There are six 4’s in 24. 

TEACHER—How may we express this fact? 

CHILDREN—24+4=6, or 4)24(6. 4 is contained 
in 24 six times. 

TEACHER—Now suppose we think of the vertical 
lines as dividing the whole number of squares into 
equal parts. Into how many equal parts (columns 
of squares) are our twenty-four squares divided? 

CHILDREN—They are divided into four equal parts. 

TEACHER—What should we call each part? 

CHILDREN—One fourth. 

TEACHER—How many squares is %4 of 24 squares? 

CHILDREN—% of 24 squares is 6 squares. 

TEACHER—Likewise let us suppose that the hori- 
zontal lines divide the squares into equal parts; in- 
to how many equal parts are our twenty-four 
squares divided? 

CHILDREN—They are divided into six equal parts. 

TEACHER—What do we call each part? 

CHILDREN—We call each part one sixth. 

TEACHER—How many squares is \; of 24 squares? 

CHILDREN—Y, of 24 squares is 4 squares. 


We have now tried to make clea? to the children 
certain number facts through objectification, that 
is, through the use of objects, the squares on the 
blackboard. Blocks, marbles, toothpicks, or other 
objects may well be used at times for the sake of 
variety and to disabuse the minds of the children of 
the false idea liable to develop, that multiplication 
has to do only with rows of squares. The same facts 
should now be rationalized. To rationalize is to ex- 
plain, not by the use of objects, but by the use of 
previously acquired knowledge. The children un- 
derstand the processes of addition and subtraction. 
Hence, since multiplication and division are respec- 
tively only short forms of addition and subtraction, 
these formerly mentioned processes can be rational- 
ized through the latter. Thus: 


(1) (2) 
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Here it is plain again that 6 taken 4 times makes 
24, or 4X6=24; and that 4 taken 6 times makes 
24, or 6X4=24. In division we use the expression 
“How many times is one number contained in an- 
other number?” as, “How many 6’s in 24?” or, 
“How many 4’s in 24?” By this we mean “How 
many times can we take 6 out of 24?” or “How 
many times can we take 4 out of 24?” Thus sub- 
tracting successively we have: 
24 24 

1 time 4 1 time 
20 

4 2 times 

16 

4 3 times 

12 

4 4 times 


8 
4 5 times 


4 
4 6 times 


— 


0 


2 times 


3 times 


4 times 


olaalanlazla 


We find that we can take 6 out of 24 four times 
and 4 out of 24 six times. Again, referring to our 
columns, we notice that the total 24 in column (1) 
is expressed in four equal numbers; consequently 
each number 6 is %4 of 24, and in column (2) the 
24 is expressed by six equal numbers, each 4, there- 
fore, being \% of 24. 

As application should immediately follow the de- 
velopment of number facts, the teacher should now 
proceed to give such problems as the following: 


1. What will four oranges cost at 6c apiece? 

2. What will six lead pencils cost at 4c apiece? 

3. At 6c each, how many car tickets can we buy 
for 24c? 

4. How many groups of 4 cards in a pack of 24? 

5. Four boys shared 24 marbles equally; how 
many marbles did each receive? 

6. In a schoolroom of 24 children % of the pupils 
were perfect in spelling; how many were perfect? 


In problems like (1) children are likely to say, 
“24 cents; because 6X4=24.” In the interest of 
clear-cut thinking this should be corrected. The 
hazy state of the child’s mind may be cleared up as 
follows: 


TEACHER—If it is 6X4, it must be 6x4 what? 
Consider the problem. 

CHILDREN—It must be 64 oranges. 

TEACHER—What does 6X4 oranges equal? 

CHILDREN—6 X4 oranges equals 24 oranges. 

TEACHER—But I did not wish “oranges” for an 
answer. I asked how much 4 oranges would cost. 
Let us suppose that we buy one orange at a time, as 
uncivilized men, who have never been to school, 
often have to figure the cost of their purchases. 
Having bought one orange we should have to take 
6 cents out of our pocket once; then, having bought 
another, we should have to take six cents out of our 
pocket again; and so on until we had taken six 
cents out of our pocket four times, as many times as 
there are oranges. Now which is it that is taken a 
certain number of times—cents or oranges? 

CHILDREN—It is 6 cents taken 4 times, or 4x6 
cents. 

TEACHER—Yes; if one orange costs 6 cents, 4 
oranges will cost four times as much as one orange, 
or 4X6 cents=24 cents. 


Four groups of coins, each group containing a 
nickel and a cent, the cost of one orange, may help 
to make clear that we are concerned with four 6’s 
and not with six 4’s. Also the solution of the prob- 
lem through addition is helpful: 


6 cents, cost of first orange 
6 cents, cost of second orange 
6 cents, cost of third orange 
6 cents, cost of fourth orange 


24 cents, cost of four oranges 


In this the pupil again sees that it is 6 cents taken 
4 times and not 4 oranges taken 6 times. 


Clearness of statement is dwelt upon here at some 
length because it is absolutely essential that from 
the very beginning pupils learn to think clearly. A 
little haziness and loose thinking at first can lead 
only to more haziness and more loose thinking later 
on. If teachers think their pupils are perfectly 
clear in their understanding of multiplication, let 
them propound to their third grade classes such 
problems as the following: 


1. If a duck weighs 4 pounds standing on one leg 
what will it weigh standing on two legs? (Pupils 
accustomed to multiply because the problem “sounds 
like” a multiplication problem, will invariably an- 
swer “8 pounds.”) 

2. If it takes your mother 8 minutes to boil 1 eg¢e 
for breakfast, how long will it take her to boil 6 
eggs? 

Our ideal should be to have the children thorough- 
ly understand the reason for each step rather than 
depend upon some “cue” word or “the sound” of a 
problem for its solution. Because the result in sim- 
ple multiplication is so easily arrived at even though 
multiplicand and multiplier be reversed, teachers 
are prone to omit any clear analysis of the case. 
Later on in division of fractions where matters be- 
come complicated by fractions and division, the re- 
verse of multiplication, the child is hopelessly mud- 
dled by such problems as, “If % of a yard of cloth 
cost % of a dollar, what will one yard cost?” not 
knowing whether to divide % by %, or % by %. 


(Continued on page 87) 
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“Peace if Possible, But the United States First!” 


SEL: 
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fea CaLD newspapers are 

my as important as his- 
rm tories. Sometimes a worn 
ii sheet of a little newspaper, 
“| published in the days when 
J\} printing presses had to be 
i worked by hand and news 
fy Was scarce, is so valuable 
* that it is kept to-day in the 
sr archives of a state capitol. One 
of these is a copy of the Missouri Republic 
for March 26, 1860. You would be able to 
read this notice in it: 
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“To SAN FRANCISCO IN EIGHT Days 
BY 
THE CENTRAL OVERLAND CALIFORNIA 
AND 
PIKE’S PEAK EXPRESS Co. 


“The first courier of the Pony Express 
will leave the Missouri River on Tuesday, 
April 3d, at 5 o’clock P. M. and will run reg- 
ularly weekly thereafter, carrying a letter 
mail only. The point of departure there- 
after will be in telegraphic connection with 
the East, and will be an- 
nounced later. 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 








er, and strapped under the courier’s thighs. 
All the letters it held were written on pages 
of tough tissue, very thin and light. You 
would be fortunate, indeed, if you could add 
to your stamp collection a Pony Express 
stamp, picturing a racing horse and a rider 
bending low and spurring his steed at a 
gallop across the plain. These stamps sold 
for five dollars and the letter they carried 
must weigh only half an ounce. Johnny 
Fry, mounted and ready to start, was dress- 
ed in a “roundabout” (a short jacket), a 
skull cap, and pantaloons tucked into high 
boots. He carried no arms. Weapons 
would be too heavy for the trip. 

At distances of ten and twenty miles apart 
along the route were fresh mounts, and these 
were the picked ponies of the West, three 
hundred of them. There were one hundred 
and twenty-five couriers in Johnny’s com- 
pany, brave, hardy riders of great endurance 


and courage. They must make 
twenty miles an hour, and transfer 
the mail and get a fresh mount in only two 
minutes, sometimes under fire from high- 
waymen and Indians, with the transfer sta- 
tion often only a flimsy tent. Nothing must 
stop the Pony Express. No matter what 
the time of day or night, winter or summer, 
whether the trail was level and straight or a 
wild mountain path through sleet and snow, 
along crags and precipices, the rider must 
transfer his bag and be off like the wind. 

A gun gave the signal for starting on the 
day set by the proclamation for the opening 
of the Pony Express. Johnny Fry bounded 
off, covering his first twenty miles in forty- 
nine minutes. But he met snow soon, driving 
particles of white ice that blinded him and 
cut his face. He lost more time than it 
seemed he could make up when he came to 
the River Platte and found that it was swol- 
len. His plucky little horse plunged into the 
torrent but was sucked down in the quick- 
sand and drowned. Holding his mail bag 
above his head and swimming to shore, John- 
ny climbed the bank and ran along, the slip- 
perv road until he came to 
his next outpost. 

































































“The letter mail will be If residents of New 
delivered in San Francisco England tell the thrilling 
in ten days from the de- tale of Paul Revere’s ride, 
parture of the Express. the pioneers of our West 
ns <= et == = can match the story with 
throug orts earney, Soe 6 eI BT ee eos ee S32 \j Ht the memory of hearing the 
Laramie, Bridger, Great ae SS Sa acl Pan rf f hoof beats of the first rid- 
Salt Lake, Camp Floyd, Steed ati > SS a er of the Pony Express as 
Carson City, The Washoe B ne 24 " €_ ie an he passed their cabins. By 
Silver Mines, Placerville, é \. Pie. ; the time they reached 
and Sacramento. ms ~ ( as, their doorways, he was 

“W. H. RUSSELL, WN (0S tg iy gone. There was a streak 
“President. a3 : ia. se : of shadow in the night, a 
“Leavenworth City, Kan.” : = ey é * 3 ‘t ') whiz, a cheery hail, a flake 

Young Johnny Fry, “ aS % P ody Sha of white foam left on the 
Se é uae teas se 
fearless riders of the West, > ‘ — 
se posto ready for the , * ; y} , ) level of prairie a dark 
first trip of the Pony Ex- SY, y f SK le « h speck would show against 
press with his country’s : l, S ZZ the sky; it grew larger, 
precious mail. He would di be ya | ;, M h and presently a horse and 
perhaps encounter Indians ; . ‘= Y “ay rider, the clatter of hoofs! 
in ambush, and ranchmen G SN be mail was -” its adven- 

ick : = y 7 uresome way! 
to pales - a | 7, There were five thousand 
dian would be to let fly his people waiting at the out- 
arrow. He would cross post of Saint Joseph, their 
snow-clad mountains and eyes turned toward the 
wastes of desert where the woods. Only seven min- 
sand would blind horse and ff lhe” Xs utes remained before the 
rider and where there first courier of the Pony 
would be no water. This tm a i ~ Express was due. A cold 
was the route of the Pony } rain had set in. The ranch- 
Express, through a coun- af i _. ers in their close fitting 
try where there were no - ta i, leather jackets and tight 
railroads. ¥ ib fy )) buckskin trousers wrapped 

Johnny Fry was small; & - an} their army blankets more 
his pony wore the lightest a = ‘ily closely about them. They 
shoes made and a feather- —s a Ta. shrugged their shoulders. 

The locked < 7 ramen Sens — This thing could never be 











weight saddle. 
mail bag was flat, hardly 
heavier than a child’s prim- 


They Crossed the Line and Tore into the Crowd at the Outpost, Nearly Knocking: 


Over the. Boy 


accomplished, they said to 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Poems We Love to Teach—IV 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


CELIA THAXTER’S “THE SANDPIPER” 
(For Grabe IV) 
PREPARATION AND ASSIGNMENT. 
Words to look up. 


raves scud scans 

flit shrouds staunch 

sullen close-reefed worth 
driftwood 


Questions to answer. 

Find a description of the Solitary Sandpiper. 
How do its habits differ from those of other species? 
Upon what do sandpipers feed? Who was olus? 
Read the story of how the winds were shut up in a 
cave by this god. 

PRESENTATION. 

I wish each of you to close his eyes while I de- 
scribe a picture to you. After I have finished I wish 
you to tell me how the picture makes you feel. You 
ure to imagine that you are situated on the coast of 
New England. The skies are gray with black, ugly 
clouds gathering. The ocean waves are rushing 
wildly up on the shore. The waters have a grayish- 
green color as they are whipped and lashed by the 
winds. Along the shore you may see, here and 
there, a white lighthouse showing up like a tall gray 
ghost in the distance. A few sailing vessels are 
hurrying home before the storm breaks. In the 
foreground, along the narrow, sandy beach, a wom- 
an is picking up driftwood. Ahead of her there flits 
a little sandpiper, all by itself. 

If this introduction has been skilfully given, the 
class should be in a properly receptive mood to ap- 
preciate the poem. They should feel a sense of 
loneliness and weirdness and also a dread of the 
coming storm. y 

How does this picture make you feel? Do you 
feel that something is about to go wrong? How 
would you feel if you were in the position of the 
woman gathering driftwood? Would you feel bet- 
ter if you knew that you had a warm, cozy home to 
go to? Would you fear that the little sandpiper 
might come to harm? Would it occur to you that 
God loved the little sandpiper and would provide a 
shelter for it? 

I shall now read a poem describing just such a 
scene and when I have finished you may tell me 
what you think the message of the poem is. 

The poem is now read orally by the teacher. 

Can you tell me in one sentence what this poem is 
all about? Does the end of the poem leave you with 
a pleasant or unpleasant feeling? I shall read the 
poem again and you may describe in your own 
words the picture presented in the first part of the 
poem. How does the picture change in the last part 
of the poem? What ideas or phrases in the last 
part give you a feeling of safety and comfort in 
spite of the storm? 


I 


The first stanza is read by the teacher. 

What part of the picture is described in the first 
stanza? Mention the words the author has used 
to create the impression of an approaching storm. 
What other words mean about the same as flit? 
Why is flit a better word for this picture than skip, 
yun, or trip? Why must driftwood be gathered bit 
by bit?) Where has this driftwood come from? Why 
does bleached tell you more about its history than 
any other word the author might have used? Of 
what does the comparison in line five remind you? 
Why do you think this is a good figure of speech? 
Would you say that raves was a good word to use 
in this connection? 

II 


The second stanza is now read. 

What is the meaning of the word scud? Why it 
it a better word to use in connection with the word 
sullen than the word skip? Do you think sulien 
clouds would be apt to skip or flit? Why are light- 
houses generally white? Why are they usually 
placed on high ground? Why do they seem like 
ghosts in this picture? How does the word ghosts 
increase the feeling of loneliness? Why are all the 
vessels in the picture close-reefed? Why do they 
seem to fly? What does the second stanza add to 


the general picture? 


ITI 


The third stanza is now read. 

In what way does this stanza deepen the impres- 
sions given by the first two? In what way does it 
prepare for the changed picture in the last stanza? 
What words especially contribute to this changed 
feeling? What is the nature of the sandpiper’s lit- 
tle song? How does the fifth line strengthen the 
message or meaning of the poem? What lines tell 
you that the writer is a woman? Why is her song 
necessarily a “fitful” one? What tells us that she 
and the sandpiper have been companions before? 


IV 


Read the last stanza orally. 

How does the story of Aolus contribute to the 
meaning of the expression, loosed storm? Describe 
the picture presented by the last stanza. Do you 
believe that the sandpiper will find a refuge from 
the storm also? Can you quote a passage from the 
Scriptures that supports your view? 

The poem may now be read by the pupils. 

What are your general impressions of the poem? 
What can you tell about the life of the author, 
Celia Thaxter? How are her experiences on lonely 
Appledore Island reflected in this poem? Mention 
other poems written by her. 


TENNYSON’S “THE BUGLE SONG” 
(For GRADE VI) 
PREPARATION AND ASSIGNMENT. 

Find the most beautiful picture of a mountain 
scene that you can. Now find a picture of an an- 
cient castle and try to imagine it placed among such 
surroundings. Describe a sunset scene in such a 
place. Mention a,country in which such scenes may 
be seen. 





PRESENTATION. 

The pictures of mountain scenery collected as a 
result of the assignments should be compared. The 
teacher should select the one most accurately repre- 
senting the scene in the first stanza of the poem. If 
no good ones have been found let the teacher paint 
a word picture of such a place. The cataract, the 
snow-clad mountains, the lakes and the castles 
should be included. When the description has reached 
its full beauty ask the class to imagine a bugler 
coming out upon the castle walls and blowing a long, 
sweet blast on the bugle. Ask the class to listen for 
the echoes answering from hill to hill. Describe the 
way in which the echoes grow thinner and clearer 
as they go farther away. Can you imagine that the 
“horns of elfland’” are answering the echoes? 

In what way do these receding echoes suggest 
death? Do they finally cease forever? Does the 
distant dying out of the echoes suggest that they 
are lost forever? A beautiful poem written by 
Alfred Tennyson, the great English poet, is called 
“The Bugle Song.” While I read it to you I wish 
you to listen carefully for the big thought or mes- 
sage it suggests to you. 

The poem is now read by the teacher. 

The various members of the class should try to 
express their ideas of the main thought of the po- 
em. No ideas should be rejected, if sincere, but 
should be compared and the best statements should 
be commented upon. If, however, the main thought 
has not been grasped, the teacher should, by skilful 


_questioning, attempt to clarify the meaning some- 


what. However, do not attempt to force your own 
ideas upon the children. Rather seek by further de- 
velopments to make the meaning more clear. 

What do you like about this poem? Can you 
give any reasons why it sounds so much like music? 
How does the rhythm help? I shall read the poem 
through again and this time you may listen for 
added details for your picture. 

What new ideas did you get from the second 
reading? Did you notice any words in particular 
that seemed to make the poem sound unusual or 
grand? The children may now be supplied with 
multigraphed copies of the poem. 


I 


The first stanza is read by the teacher. 
What time of day. do you think that the poet pic- 
tures? Show how the following words suggest even- 


ing or sunset: splendor, long light, purple glen. 
yon rich sky. Why is the place here. described . 
particularly good one in which to “set the wild 
echoes flying”? What makes you think that the 
mountains are high? Why are the snowy summits 
said to be old in story? How does the region about 
the Lakes of Killarney in Ireland--answer to this 
description? Listen again to the last two lines of 
the first stanza. How do the words suggest the 
sounds of echoes? Tennyson loved to use words 
that suggested the sounds he wished to represent. 
Show by your voice the way he probably wished the 
last line to sound. Is there a little touch of sadness 
here? 
II 


The teacher now reads the second stanza. 

What sounds do you hear in the second stanza? 
Describe the sound of the dying echoes as they gu 
farther and farther away. Why do the last faint 
sounds suggest the horns of elfland? Do you like 
this suggestion? Do you like to think that the pur- 
ple glens are replying to the notes from the bugle? 

In what way does the last line suggest death? 
Show that the repetition of the word dying suggests 
something sad and inevitable. How does the second 
stanza deepen the feeling of sadness? What words 
strengthen and help the picture in this stanza? 


III 


The third stanza is now read. 

To whom is this addressed? Do you feel that 
there is a change in the feeling of the poet as he 
reaches the end of the poem? Who can explain 
what this change is? How does he compare our 
echoes to those of the bugle’s? What do you think 
he means by “our echoes”? What words give 
strength and hopefulness to the last stanza? Per- 
haps the poet is addressing us in the fifth line. If 
so how does this message compare with Longfel- 
low’s lines: 

Act, act, in the living present! 
Heart within and God o’erhead! 

Read the last stanza and show by your voice that 
there is a change in the feeling from that of the 
first two stanzas. 

The pupils may now read the poem orally, show- 
ing the full meaning so far as possible. Give some 
reasons why you like the poem. Make a list of the 
words you like especially. Find all of the rhymes 
in the poem. Judging from this poem would you 
think that the poet Tennyson loved beautiful 
thoughts? How many would care to memorize this? 


LOWELL’S “YUSSOUF” 
(For GRADE VII) 


PREPARATION AND ASSIGNMENT. 

Copy and be prepared to recite Portia’s speech on 
mercy from The Merchant of Venice. 

Give an illustration of your concept of true 
nobleness. 

Do you think a man is truly noble who harbors an 
undying longing for revenge? 

Can you show that such a one cannot be really 
happy? 

What would he have to do to become happy? 

Write a brief incident portraying a deed of true 
nobility. 

PRESENTATION. 

Try to picture to yourself a starry night in an 
Arabian desert. Alone, near the edge of an oasis, 
stands the tent of an old tribal Sheik. He is sitting 
on his mat before the open door gazing pensively 
out into the night. Occasionally his lips move in 
silent prayer and now and then a shadow of deepest 
grief darkens his noble features. He is thinking ot 
something that has happened in the distant past 
that has left a scar of sorrow on his soul. Mention 
some things that might have caused his sorrow. 

I shall now read a poem, written by our Americar 
poet, James Russell Lowell, that tells how this old 
chieftain, Yussouf, conquered his sorrow. After I 
have finished you may tell me the story of the poem. 

The poem is read a second time by the teacher. 

Which one line sums the thought of tke entire 
poem? What was the wrong that had made Yus- 
souf suffer so? How was this wrong requited? 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Paul Graham Masters His Fear of the Dark 


AUL GRAHAMWM’S Christmas 
(| present was a pony, which 
he at once named Teddy. 
4 From that time on until 
41 spring, he rode every even- 
ing after finishing his work 
at the schoolhouse. Some- 
times he could not ride 
more than a mile or so, but 
he always went. Teddy enjoyed these trips 
as much as Paul did. 

It was on one of these rides that Paul 
found a little book lying beside the road. 
He picked it up, carried it home, and that 
evening showed it to his father. 

“Look, Father,” he said, “what do you 
think of this little book? I found it beside 
the road to-day. If I could find out who 
owns it I would return it to him, but there 
is no name in it. Someone must have loved 
it, though, for see how worn the pages are.” 

Mr. Graham slowly turned the pages of 
the book. “Here’s a pretty picture,” he said, 
“but there seems to be no story about it.” 

“No,” said Paul, “there’s no story for 
that one. I wonder what 
the picture means. Fa- 
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By ALMA PASCHALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E. BRACKER 








“Then he seemed to hear the daisies say- 
ing, ‘We hear you, Jacky, but we won’t tell! 
We won’t tell!’ 

“He asked the daisies, ‘Will you tell my 
aunties?’ and they shook their bright heads 
and answered, ‘Daisies won’t tell! Daisies 
won’t tell!’ 

“Jacky sat down and thought it all over. 
The flowers couldn’t hurt him; the grass 
couldn’t hurt him; the night-moths couldn’t 
hurt him. : Then why be afraid? 

“Then he jumped up and ran home, sing- 
ing a little song. 

“Aunt Hester 
meet him and asked, 
Jacky?” 

“‘No-o,’ he answered, ‘if daisies stay out- 
doors all night in the dark why shouldn’t 
I eg ” 

“That’s a nice story, Father, 


and Aunt Dora came to 
‘Were you afraid, 


and I’}l write 


it in the book,” said Paul. “There are some 
blank pages here at the back.” 

Perhaps it was this picture which first 
gave Paul an interest in flowers, but in any 
case, he began that spring to make a collec- 
tion. From the time that the first blood- 
roots peeped up through the snow, he began 
to pick, press, and mount them. 

“It will be a good preparation for our 
trip west,” said his father; “keep it up. You 
always enjoy a trip more when you have 
some purpose in view.” 

One warm day early in May, Paul rode 
out to the woods after school. He soon had 
his tin box nearly filled with spring beauties 
and anemones. Feeling tired, he sat down 
on a log and took out the little book which he 
now carried all the time in his pocket. He 
read over the story which he had copied into 
it. Just then he caught sight of a very fine 
trillum, growing on a rock above his head, 
and hastily putting the book down on the 
log he climbed up to get the flower. 

Delighted with its beauty, he carefully 
packed it away in his box; then, mounting 

Teddy, started back home, 
without once thinking of 





ther, you’re a writer, make 
up a little story for that 
picture!” 

“Well—let’s see. Once 
there was a little boy who 
lived with his two aunts. 
They loved him, but they 
were firm with him, be- 
cause they wanted him to 
become a fine man. Now 
little Jacky had one seri- 
ous fault: he was coward- 
ly, and was afraid every 
time he was left alone, es- 
pecially when it was dark. 
So one evening his aunts 
Hester and Dora took him 
out for a walk in the fields. 
It was beautiful there, for 
the daisies were in bloom, 
and there were butterflies 
and birds. It was a gay 
and attractive place. 

“Jacky ran about, gath- 
ering the flowers, until it 
was almost dark. 

“‘Now, Jacky,’ said 
Aunt Hester, ‘we are go- 
ing home and we want you 
to stay here until it is quite 
dark, then come back 
alone. Nothing will hurt 
you. We want you to be- 
come a brave boy.’ 

“Then the two aunts 
went away. 

“At first Jacky kept on 
playing, scarcely noticing 
that he was alone. As it 
grew darker and darker, 
he became frightened. He 
began to run back and 
forth and to cry. 
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Jacky Was Very Happy Among the Daisies Which He Loved So Much 
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the little book. Nor did it 
come into his mind until he 
was dismounting in front 
of his home. 

“Father,” he said, going 
into the library where his 
father was at work, “TI left 
my little book out in the 
woods and I’m going back 
after it.” 

“Won’t you be afraid?” 
asked his father. “It will 
be dark in the woods.” 

“Yes, a little,” answered 
Paul, truthfully, “but I’m 
going anyhow. The dew 
will ruin my little book.” 

Teddy seemed to be sur- 
prised when Paul mounted 
him again, but trotted 
along cheerfully. 

As long as he was rid- 
ing in the road it was all 
well enough, for the moon 
was bright, but when he 
was once inside the woods, 
the shadows made Paul 
start nervously. 3ut he 
whistled and rode on. Ev- 
ery twig that snapped be- 
neath Teddy’s hoofs made 
Paul clutch the reins a lit- 
tle tighter. Yet he rode on 
steadily until he came to 
the log where he had left 
the book. There it was, 
just as he had left it. 

With a cry of relief, 
Paul jumped from Teddy’s 
back and seizing the book 
tucked it away in his pock- 
et. “There!” he cried 


(Continued on page 93) 
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MAY PAPER CUTTING POSTER 


MEMORIAL DAY 


By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 





a 





DIRECTIONS: Figure No. 1 wears a green 
suit, green socks, straw hat and tan shoes. He 
carries cedar wreaths with his orange flowers. 
No. 2 is fair-haired and wears pink trimmed 
with white. Her flowers are blue and white. 
No. 3 is black-haired, wears white and carries 
au red rose. No. 4 wears buff and has orange 
flowers. No. 5 has light hair, wears blue and 
has pink and white flowers. Mount as shown, 
using a strip of light blue oatmeal wall paper, 
14x36 inches, with a strip of green 344x36 
inches. 
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To supply the demands of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of che Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient form. They 
are made up as follows: 


POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen's Family, 
Bobby's Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 
Baa, Baa,. Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 
Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. 


Taakeve Lane Oat 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
3 cents a dozen. No orders 
i for less than one dozen, 
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POSTER PATTERN BOOK II—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 


Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnutting. MOTHER GOOSE PAT- 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 


Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander ; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue: 
Knave of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
coat. 


Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

_ in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
each, 
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Harold and the Gander 


FACTS ABOUT GEESE 


IKE our other domesticated birds, geese 
descended from wild ancestors. Peo- 
ple have raised geese since the time 
Rome was founded. Tradition says 
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True Stories 


By EDNA 5S. 
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About Geese 


KNAPP 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Mornings Nils drove his flock outside the 
town to graze. All day. he watched over 
them and at night he drove them home. He 
found the best feeding places for them and 
strayed farther than the other goose-herders 
did. So he was late for supper one night, 
and hungry and tired, too. 

On the farmer’s table was a single huge 
dish of porridge. Everybody had eaten 
from this, dipping his spoon into the melted 
butter in the center, then into the porridge. 
Each had had a glass of milk to drink with 
the porridge. “Sit down and finish it,”’ com- 
manded the farmer’s wife, merrily. Nils 
ate and ate and ate. Then he began to cry. 
“T can never eat it all,”’ he sobbed. There 
was enough in the dish for a dozen men. It 
was one time when he just couldn’t obey. 


The gander always marched first, stretch- 
ing his long, snaky neck this way and that. 
Woe to anyone who threatened to molest the 
flock. Harold was out with his drum one 
day and marched up to serenade the geese. 
The gander drove him back. “Mr. Gander 
does not like my drumming,” decided 
Harold. 

Another day the geese were marching 
down the road when the cabbages were be- 
ing harvested. The gander spied an enor- 
mous leaf that had dropped off a cabbage 
head. He seized one end and gulped and 
gobbled and gobbled and gulped. “He'll 
choke!” exclaimed the twins. But he swal- 
lowed the whole thirty inches of leaf and 
was ready for more. He didn’t intend any 
cabbage leaf should get the best of him! 


GRANDFATHER’S 

















the alarm raised by 
geese once saved the —————— 
infant city from a | 


night attack. 

More geese are rais- 
ed in Europe than in 
America. In some 
countries an enormous 
number are eaten. 
Geese live to be very 
old and will lay eggs 
for many years. There 
is a record of a Chi- 
nese goose that lived to 
be fifty-seven years 
old. Goose eggs can be fi 





at a time under a large 
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WILD GEESE 


Sometimes the wild 
geese make a mistake 
about the _ weather. 
One morning Grand- 
father found a number 
of wild geese frozen in- 
to the thin ice at the 
edge of the pond. He 
' managed to break the 
My, | ice and rescue the 

geese. Then he took 
them home and warm- 
ed and fed_ them. 
“Quite an addition to 
| my flock,” he_ told 

Grandma, proudly. He 














hatched three or four if 


hen. Geese feed al- 

most entirely on vege- 

table food, and _ gos- 

lings can be ready for market at an early 
age. 


In proportion to the population, perhaps 
more geese are raised in Denmark than any- 
where else. The goose there takes the place 
the turkey does with us. No Christmas din- 
ner is complete without roast goose. It is 
eaten on other festal occasions also. Danish 
houskeepers foretell the severity of the win- 
ter by the downy breast feathers. Thick 
coats of down denote a cold winter. 

In country districts geese are gathered up 
and driven in flocks through the streets like 
cattle. Every boy in town longs for a 
chance to help drive such flocks. Often a 
flock may be driven to the dock and loaded 
onto a ship bound for Copenhagen. 


THE OBEDIENT GOOSE BOY 


Many years ago there lived some distance 
from Copenhagen a poor widow with one 
son. Nils was a good boy and had been well 
brought up. When he was big enough to 
work, Farmer Svenson hired him to herd 
the geese. “Always do as you are told and 
all will be well,” his mother told him at part- 
ing. “I will,” promised obedient Nils. 








Nils Watching the Geese 


GEESE AT TREE FARM 


The twins wanted some geese. Helen 
loved to watch the wild geese fly overhead. 
Harold liked the Japanese prints with pic- 
tures of wild geese flying against a cloudy 
sky. So the 
two children 


clipped their wings 

and the wild birds liv- 
ed contentedly for a year with the farmyard 
flock. But the next fall Grandfather forgot 
to clip the wings of the wild birds once 
more. So they joined a flock going south. 


(Continued on page 95) 





bought some 
geese and 
raised goslings. 
The mother 


geese were 
cross when 
brooding. One 


tiny gosling no 
mother would 
care for, so 
Helen had _ to. 
When it grew 
bigger, each 
mother wanted 
it. The whole 
flock took a 
bath in the 
pond __ before 
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they went to 
bed at night. 





The Cross Gander Drove the Children into an Apple Tree 
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JUST WHAT I SAW ONE DAY 


How many of the things around you are you able to draw ? « 
This page shows an easy way to sketch some familiar Friends. 



























A little dog 

Was looking ‘round 
With both his eyes 
Upon the ground. 





Jind then I saw a little chick 
Of Fluffy fuzzy yellow 


He was a lively fellow. 


When I looked up, thereon a limb, 








Dressed in the latest style 


I saw old Bill Blueday himself. 
Held been there all the while. 








By John T. Lemos 


He had the nicest curly ears 
Find just the cutest nose 

And a little wiggly tail 
That waqgles as he goes. 


His body too, was very round 
His head was rounder still; 


Was scratching all around for worms His legs fit on just as you see, 


He had the sharpest bill. 





~ 
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He had acane,a new straw hat, 
Find trousers made of black 


Jind three artistic feathers 
Were sticking out the back . 








His body was just like the moon, 
He was so round and fat. 
I stopped to see if I could find 
What he was looking at. 


Omen 


He had a little downy wing 
And a black beady eye. 
Just then I heard a chuckle and 


I looked up toward the sky. 





Find Fido sneezed “Ker-chew* 


Which scared old Bill Blue Jay so much 
He dropped his cane and flew. 
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- . A Dandy of the Plover Tribe 


By MARIE ELLIS HEGLER 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





HIS is the bird that tells his name— 
With brow-band white and collar too, 
Twain bands of black across his breast, 
As if to fasten where it grew 
The dull brown coat in which he’s drest, 
The tail of which is ruddy hue. 
This dandy of the plover tribe 
Sedately walks beside the sea, 
Or pond, or stream, and will describe 
With sudden flight and cry “Killdee,” 
An are of clamor with his jibe. 





The killdeer belongs to the plover family, 
of which it is one of the largest and hand- 
somest members. About the size of a robin, 
and with somewhat of the robin’s coloring, 
it wends its noisy way over field and stream. 

To see it at a distance as it hunts about 
the edges of ponds or streams, where it gets 
small shellfish and larve, or patters about 
over plowed ground, fields, and meadows in 
search of insects, the strong contrasts of its 
coloring are not noticeable. However, when 
seen at close range, they are found to be al- 
most startling in their distinctness. The 
head and back are a bright grayish brown, 
and the tail reddish brown, edged with 
black and white; the under parts are pure 
white, as is a band about the neck and 
throat. The white of the breast is crossed 
by two black bands. 

The voice of the killdeer when heard at 
night, during migration, floating down from 
some great height, has a plaintive, mournful 
sound, very different from the strident, 
noisy clamor of its persistent cries, “Kill- 
deer, killdeer,” as it swoops and flits about 
its usual haunts. 

Its range includes southern Canada and 
most of the United States except New Eng- 
land, where it is said .to be rare. It mi- 
grates as far south as northern South Amer- 
ica. 

The killdeer’s nest has not much to recom- 
mend it unless as an example of camouflage. 
It always so perfectly mimics its surround- 
ings that it takes very sharp eyes to find the 
nest. It is usually placed in a small hollow 
or depression in the ground, somewhere in a 
field, plowed ground, prairie land, or upon 
the sand bars of streams, never very far 
from water, but by no means confined to it. 
Sometimes the nest is lined with a little 
grass or crumbled bark, or is merely a hol- 
low in the bare ground. Whatever the sur- 
roundings, the nest so blends into the land- 
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scape as to be very difficult to find. The 
four eggs of greenish buff, splotched and 
scrawled with dark brown or brownish 
black, are very large in proportion to the 
size of the bird. They are placed with the 
pointed ends together in order to take up as 
little space as possible. 

The baby killdeers are very nimble on 
their feet, being able to run fast and hide al- 
most from the moment they are hatched, a 
quite necessary accomplishment, for all na- 
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ture seems to turn enemy to small birds 
that cannot fly. 

A certain little girl used to watch in the 
spring for the killdeer to come to a field near 
her home, where one or more pairs always 
nested. She had found a nest more than 
once, and was much interested in the queer 
antics of the mother bird when the nest was 
approached. In her anxiety lest the ap- 
proach of a human being to the vicinity of 


(Continued on page 91) 
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This outline of the killdeer may be given to pupils to trace and color with paints or crayons. 


‘orrectly colored, inexpensive pictures showing children how to color bird outlines true to life may be 
obtained from Joseph H. Dodson, 905 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, IIl., or from the Perry Pictures Com- 
pany, Malden, Mass. 


This method of learning to know birds is highly recommended. 



























MOTHER GOOSE JOINTED TOY 


MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY 


This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints being fastened together with roundheaded, brass paper 
fasteners or bits of wire. Mary's hair, the flowers on her hat and one tulip are yellow. Her hat is green like her 
dress. Collar and socks are white, and shoes, hat band and lining are black. Paint other tulip red. 




















See advertisement, on another page, of “In- 
structor Jointed Toys—Books I and II.” 
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Arousing Interest in State Civics 
By M. A. B. 


HAD just finished the language period by read- 

[ ing to the class a tantalizingly exciting story of 

a dog, by Terhune (“One Minute Longer’). 

They glowed with ecstasy for the saved child and 
manifested reverence for the dog—as I wished them 
to, for now they were in a fine temper to run and 
jump at anything I proposed. I proceeded to press 
my advantage. 

“Boys and girls, how’s the weather to-day for a 
chance on something new? Are you ready for a 
plunge into new seas?” Even the most bored 
hitched up in his seat to see what would happen 
next. A curious class is an interested one and an 
interested class can take superintendents’ tests with 
credit to themselves and their teacher. 

“You bet we are!” sang out the baseball hero. I 
didn’t even blink at the slang for we had established 
ux chumminess in our class talk that helped us to 
pull together for a common end. That boy knew 
well he could be perfectly natural with impunity 
but he also knew that one word of impudence would 
be utterly impossible if he expected to continue 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

“You are junior citizens. In six years you will 
vote and later you will be lawmakers and office- 
ho!ders. I’ll be voting for you. Learn the ropes 
now. The legislature meets in two days—at least 
the honest-to-goodness one does. Who’s ready to 
have a legislature in this room, a miniature legis- 
lature, right now?” All were excited at the pros- 
pect. So was I. No drag about state civics yet. 

“That’s’ the spirit! The 8A may be the lower 
house. What is that, Stacy?” Into his civics he 
dove. 

“House of Representatives,” he exultantly replied. 
He didn’t usually exult about any book information. 

“Upper house?” And so on, where, when, num- 
ber, etc. 

“Does 

“Yes, I know Senator Bowman, 
nounced Harry. 

“All right, from now on you will be known in the 
civics class by that name. Are there others?” I 
found twenty that either knew a legislator or the 
name of one, whom they at once impersonated. 

“Senator Harper, whom would you suggest to im- 
personate the governor?” 

“You are governor around here, so I guess you 
would make a good one.” 

“Thank you, I appreciate your tribute and that of 
the others who have so quickly assented. We must 
have a chief justice, too. Has Representative Grant 
a suggestion?” 

“Principal Adams could act,” solemnly proposed 
Mary. 

“Done,” I replied. “From your Blue Books (a 
week earlier they had received their copies upon a re- 
quest sent to the secretary of state—the books later 
proved a tremendous help) get the time of con- 
vening.” 

Thus the plunge was made. Those classes liter- 
ally ate up legislation. When the opening day ar- 
rived, in they came with their scrapbooks, contain- 
ing every newspaper article mentioning their 
“names.” Some of it was laughable of course. 
Vigorous rapping of the temporary chairman 


anyone here know a real legislator?” 


” importantly an- 


brought them to order, the governor discreetly in 
the rear. 

“Are you ready for 
Repeat 


A page called in the chief justice. 
the oath?” They were. 
solemnly promise’—etc.” 


“Stand. ‘I do 
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Solemn? The tenseness of the occasion was far be- 
yond my fondest hopes. 

Then the children chose as speaker the school’s 
baseball hero and playground boss. They little knew 
how he was later to whip them into line. Then fol- 
lowed elections of the more important officers, clerks, 
etc., listed in the Blue Books, newspapers, or calen- 
dars which had been kindly sent by the clerks of 
each house at the capitol. Sometimes we received 
six copies. The pupils joyously dug up all that dry 
stuff, much to my delight. Since the senate worked 
one day and the house the next, it became the duty 
of the members to introduce the previous day’s bills 
in the miniature legislature. The senator would 
rise and address the chair and read the bill from 
his clipping. Arguments obtained from the papers 
or from the folks at home were presented with in- 
sight at times and with crudity at others. Then 
would follow the important steps in the passage of 
the bill. We did it clumsily, to be sure, but the 
class were learning state civics. Yes, and they were 
learning state geography, state industries, state 
history, and state climate. Also they were learning 
a great deal about the motives of state legislators. 

The chairmen became very adept in handling 
order in their houses. The president of the senate 
one day called for a report on a bill from Senator 
Bland, a six-footer who at the moment was loung- 
ing in his seat. He grunted out a reply. 

“Senator Bland, when you address the chair, 
show respect to me and the rest. You get up out of 
your seat!” This was strong talk, but then the 
playground boss was behind it. Senator Bland 
gasped, but at a repeated “Stand up!” he complied 
in a most amazing way, lounging against the seat. 

“Is the senator from Bonita County too weak to 
stand erect?” The senator jerked into position 
faster than I, the governor, had been able to 
make him do. Relentlessly the chairman forced him 
to reply politely to him. Once Senator Bland looked 
at the governor for relief but the governor was 
blind. Such incidents had a healthful effect on the 
class, you may be sure. 

In every child’s education comes a time for him to 
relate himself consciously to those who deal out his 
formalities of life. His family, his teachers, his 
friends, his public, his government. God was good 
to children when He made them know that mother 
and daddy “cared” and may He forgive the teacher 
who does not make her pupils know she “cares”! 
But children do not know their government cares. 
To them the mayor, the governor, the president are 
alike gods sitting on a throne, eyes on some loftier 
place where are no children. That such a view is 
not correct the child must somehow learn. No mat- 
ter how pessimistic you may grow about office-hold- 
ers, you err if you think they do not care about 
children. And it is a worthy thing to teach the 
child that all normal grown-ups, including office- 
holders, worship at the shrine of childhood. The 
siniple, reasonable request of a child is not to be 
denied when he desires to climb to a higher round. 
To make his Americanism of a true-blue quality 
lies very near to the heart of public men. Do we 
ever forgive those politicians who place their private 
ambitions above the rights and pleas of children? 
So I say, teach children that public men honor them, 
respect them, care about them! 

To this end, I laid my plans. Searching for a 
child-interest bill, I found one for the erection of a 
new state industrial school for boys. The miniature 
legislature became absorbed in it, arguing pro and 
con for the “cottage plan” and the “dormitory 
type.” Good and bad methods of handling delin- 
quent boys and girls brought the children face to 


‘unfortunates there now. 









face with the causes of downfalls. I laid bare three 
tragic cases, giving no names, of boys and girls in 
my classes years ago: disobedience at home, weep- 
ing mother pleading with me to help her save ‘her 
child, miserable lessons, trouble with everybody, 
late hours, running the streets in bad company—all 
these were a part of the story. I traced the three 
to the reform school, pictured their lives: how they 
ate, where they slept, what they did during the day. 
When I finished there wasn’t a child whose face 
didn’t register three things: (1) aversion to reform 
schools; (2) a determination to keep out; (3) an 
earnest desire to better the condition of those poor 
This latter I explained 
was the purpose of the governor’s bill. After a 
vibrant pause I faced the class expectantly. 

“I am going to write to the governor to tell him 
about you boys and girls in your miniature legisla- 
ture and our hope for the success of his bill.” 

“He won’t answer it!” laconically remarked Frank. 

“Won’t he? We'll see.” I wrote. In two days’ 
time a big executive envelope was handed to me by 
the principal. I held it up. 

“Executive of the State of. !” An electrric 
shock seemed to open those eyes and mouths. One 
boy jumped up and, shaking his finger at Frank, 
shouted, “I told you so, Smartie!” 

I read the letter which went beyond my fondest 
hopes: 

“I have had a most generous response from all 
parts of the state concerning my appeal for a better 
boys’ training school. But I am free to acknowledge 
that I have been no more deeply impressed by any 
word I have heard in this regard than I have 
through your letter telling of the feeling expressed 
by the pupils of your school. . . . With best wishes 
for yourself and each individual in your school, I 
am,—”’ ete. 

“‘Individual’—The governor means you, and 
you, and you,” pointing at two wayward ones and 
one top-notcher. I had them fast so I decided to 
press my advantage. 

“Do you suppose, if I helped you to write to your 
double at the capitol, he would answer you?” 

“Yes”—“No”—“The governor answered you be- 
cause you are a teacher”—“We’re just kids” —Those 
fellows don’t care a whoop about us!” 

“How. many of you legislators here are good 
enough sports to try?” 

“Tl do it!” announced Mr. “Try-anything-once” 
Senator. Twenty volunteered instantly. 

“All right, let’s! I’ll help you with the letters.” 
We took scratch paper and I jotted down on the 
board titles of possible paragraphs suggested by 
them or by me: 

1. Explanation of miniature legislature. 

2. Purpose. 

3. Writer’s part in it. 

4. Mention of a bill introduced by the real senator. 

5. Hopes for the passage of the governor’s train- 
ing school bill, and a good reason for same. 

6. Writer’s interest in good laws. 

7. Faith that the legislators would do their very 
best at this session. 

7. Gratitude to the legislator for his public work. 

8. Expression of thanks to him for so kindly 
reading a school child’s letter. 

After two English periods of smoothing, cor- 
recting, copying, etc., we mailed those letters with 
sighs of relief, and expectation. Not soon shall I 
forget the first senator who flourished his answer, 
dancing for joy. 

Then came the speaker’s letter: “I assure you 
that your suggestion and advice about the schoo! 
will have weight with me. . No better training 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 














to fit the young men and young women for future “If you have to pattern after two legislators, I boys need sunshine, fresh air, and an atmosphere 
life could be inaugurated in the schools than a well- _will say you’ll have to remain up all night to follow of home.” 
organized legislature along the lines indicated in the deeds done by the same. Do you realize you are Many directed that the names be handed to the 
your letter.” representing a Methodist and a Jew and, no doubt qoorkeeper who would escort them to the legislator’s 
A third real legislator sent three typewritten before the session is over, some will say, an infidel seat. At last one understanding mother arranged 
pages to one of the most difficult cases in my class. as well? However, it is all in the game and no mat- with us at school to excuse her two boys to attend. 
When crossed, he would sulk for hours and at times ter how much abuse we give and how angry we get They went. The legislature literally opened their 
refuse to take correction from any but his own in the session, as soon as we are in the lobby and arms to those two lads. They sat with their dou- 
teacher. Surely poetic justice dealt him a royal the doors are closed, we are as good friends as_ bles and listened to hot arguments, and Harry was 
hand when the following was a part of his answer: ever. ...I agree with you when you say these called to the speaker’s chair where that eminent 















A GIRL SCOUT POSTER 
BY DOROTHY G. RICE, Art Supervisor 


This is the ninth of a series of ten posters illustrating the ten laws of the Girl Scouts’ 
Code. An attractive schoolroom frieze may be made with these posters 























IX. THRIFT 


To save, not waste, a Scout must try; 
Such a habit will make for results by and by. 
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man introduced him and gave an eloquent talk on 
the miniature legislature. The boy said his knees 
knocked together when he was asked to respond and 
all he could do was to “nod, grin, and get off that 
platform as quickly as my feet would run.” During 
the noon intermission, the representative took the 
boys to dinner and later for a ride to the peniten- 
tiary and to the state training school for boys. 
Then Robert, the other boy, was introduced to the 
governor, who showed a sincere delight at meeting 
him. Of course the boys never missed a chance to 
put in a good word for the training school, so the 
papers carried a news item the next day about the 
“kid lobbyists.” And I may add that our miniature 
legislature went into print as far east as Chicago. 

Well, the session drew to a close—our make-be- 
lieve was over. When I counted visible results, I 
found the sum total netted us the best six weeks’ 
work ever done in my civics classes. We had copious 
scrapbooks on the doings of the legislature; on state 
geography, influential political leaders, state needs, 
good citizenship, early history, etc. Not the least 
important was a valuable training in public speak- 
“ing on the part of every class member. As you 
might expect, this stood them in good stead in high 
school. We had also gathered a stack of tests that 
showed conclusively that they were retaining a 
wealth of information. These tests were conducted 
as a part of the legislature so that when any mem- 
ber was lowering the average of his house, he was 
called into committee (after school) and reasoned 
with, gently or otherwise, by his influential co-legis- 
lators and the governor on the sidelines. 

But there were three more subtle and more last- 
ing results: 

1. School had become a happy place where they 
could learn about the world and about “grown-ups.” 

2. They learned the government cared about the 
lives, the education, of every member of their class. 

3. They absorbed an Americanism of the Roose- 
velt type—an Americanism that the men of to-day 
know must become more deeply ingrained in the 
childhood of the nation or the to-morrow of the 
nation may be of a different hue. 
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Walt Whitman In Upper Grades 


By Isadore E. Flanders 
Hoyt School, Saginaw, Mich. 


ALT WHITMAN sings, chants, rhapsodizes 
W: the inestimable privilege of living, the 

miracle in the commonplace, the brotherhood 
of man, democracy, America, death and immortality. 
Here is one who is the quintessence of democracy; 
here is the distinctive American poet. 

The boys and girls in our seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades are quite familiar with the so-called 
children’s poems and the “Evangeline” of Long- 
fellow; the “Snow-Bound” of Whittier; a bit of 
Bryant, more of Lowell, not much of Emerson 
(which is to be deplored); “The Chambered Nau- 
tilus” and “The Last Leaf” of Holmes, perhaps; 
“The Bells” and “Annabel Lee” of Poe. Of Walt 
Whitman, his “Captain, O My Captain” alone is 
known to most upper grade pupils. Whitman is so 
intensely American and so much the real democrat 
that he should have more of a place in our literature 
or reading program. 

Read him quite thoroughly and you will find that 
he fits any place, any mood. You will be surprised 
to find how much of his verse can be used in the 
schoolroom. He is more the poet for the adult 
mind, but there are principles of his and gems of 
his which our pupils: should make their own. 

I know of no more exquisite and beautiful dedica- 
tion to our flag than his 


“Delicate Cluster! Flag of teeming life! 

Covering all my lands—all my seashores lining! 

Flag of death! (how I watch’d you through the 
smoke of battle pressing. 

How I heard you flap and rustle, cloth defiant!) 

Flag cerulean—sunny flag, with the orbs of night 
dappled! 

Ah! my silvery beauty—ah! my woolly white and 
crimson! 

Ah!.to sing the song of you, my matron mighty! 

My sacred:one»my mother.” 


“Delicate Cluster” should be every American 
schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’s flag poem. 

There are two other flag poems which he has 
written and which our pupils can make their own, 
“Thick-Sprinkled Bunting” which has proved to be 
a prophecy, which is still a prophecy, and “Bathed 
in War’s Perfume.” 

The following is a suggestive list of Whitman’s 
poems suitable for upper grade use: 


1. Poems which can be used in a study of the Civil 

War. 

(a) What Best I See in Thee. 
(Theme—President Grant’s return from a 
tour of the world.) 

(b) Hush’d Be the Camps To-day—May 4, 1865. 
(Theme—Lincoln’s death.) 


2. Poems which appeal to the boys. 
(a) The Ox-Tamer. 
(b) To a Locomotive in Winter. 
(c) The World under the Brine. 
(d) The Whaleman’s Joys (From “Poems of 
Joy’’). 
3. Nature poems. 
(a) A Prairie Sunset. 
(b) The Voice of the Rain. 


(c) The First Dandelion. 
the Dandelion.’ 


(d) A Farm Picture. 


(Read Lowell’s “To 


4, Poems about our flag (named above). 


5. Apropos of Speech Week. 
Slogan: . 

Great is the English Speech; what Speech is 
so great as the English? 

Great is Language—it is the mightiest of the 
sciences; it is the fulness, color, form, di- 
versity of the earth, and of men and women, 
and of all qualities and processes; it is 
greater than wealth—it is greater than 
buildings, ships, religions, paintings, music. 


6. Apropos of dress and adornment. 

I say the human shape or face is so great, it 
must never be made ridiculous; I say for 
ornaments nothing outré can be allowed, and 
that anything is most beautiful without 
ornament. 


7. Miracles. 
If not the entire poem, detached beautiful lines. 


8. “Good-bye, My Fancy!” 


9, Quotation from “Song of Myself.” 
“And whoever walks a furlong without sympa- 
thy walks to his own funeral drest in his 
shroud.” 


Multiplication and Division Stories 


By Clara M. Bush 
Continuation School, Springfield, Mass, 


HE child ‘‘takes to’’ addition and subtraction 
because these processes have entered into 

I his daily life ever since he can remember. 
Every child has been told to put on his shoes and 
his stockings; to get his hat and his coat; he has 
had an apple in each hand, has eaten one and had 
one left; he has had several marbles, has lost them 
all and had none left. But multiplication and divi- 
sion are absolutely outside his experience and his 
teacher seems to be talking a foreign language 
when she presents them to him. 

Then besides, the examples in multiplication and 
division are entirely different in appearance. The 
figures in addition and subtraction examples were 
always set down under each other, a line was drawn 
and the answer set down under it. But multiplica- 
tion has several “small answers” which have a ma- 
licious habit of changing their places in different 
examples so that the “big answer” comes out 
wrong; and in long division the child is dumbfound- 
ed to learn that the number under the line is not 
the answer (as it should be according to all his 


past experience with arithmetic) but the remain- 
der, and if he wants to find the answer he must 
look way up at the top of the example for it. 

If the teacher can tell a story which explains the 
“why” of all these mysterious changes, she has 
found the panacea for all the arithmetical ills that. 
these two processes are heirs to. 

Every child knows the value of a “job” and he 
has the greatest respect for the “pay envelope.” 
He understands that a man must work if he gets a 
pay envelope; so when using a multiplier of two 
figures or more I point to the multiplicand and say, 
“Here is a big job.” I point to the multiplier and 
say, “Here are the workmen.” For example, we 
will take 32 for the multiplier. I say, “John, it is 
your turn to work and 2 is your shop number. Now 
begin to earn your money.” John begins to multiply 
and I tell him that his money goes into his pay en- 
velope which ought to be exactly under his shop 
number; but if his pay envelope is not exactly un- 
der his shop number some other workman will get 
all of his money. When John’s work is done, he 
goes home. Then James is told that his shop num- 
ber is 3 and when he multiplies his money goes into 
his pay envelope which is exactly under his shop 
number. When all the workmen have finished their 
work, the Boss adds up the money in the different 
pay envelopes and the answer shows the amount of 
money he needs to pay his men. 

When the multiplier is 307 (or 3007) I talk about 
the 7 as above. As to the naught, I tell the children 
that he is a lazy fellow who tries to hide between 
the hard-working men on either side of him. He 
hopes the Boss won’t notice and will give him his 
pay envelope without his having done any work. 


But the Boss has his eye on him all the time and - 


after No. 7’s work is done, he puts the loafer’s pay 
envelope exactly under his shop number and puts 
“nothing” into it. Then the man whose shop num- 
ber is 3 goes to work—and so on. 

Long division is one of the bugbears of a child’s 
school life, for often he. doesn’t know what he is 
doing or why he is doing it. A simple little story 
explains the “why” and the child’s natural curiosity 
to learn the outcome of it urges him to do the work 
correctly. Begin with an example like 465 divided 
by 20. If I am teaching long division when spring 
is coming, with her marbles galore, I talk about a 
kind-hearted rich man who remembers his own boy- 
hood days. If it is autumn, I tell of a farmer who 
has an immense crop of rosy apples. I let some boy 
knock on the door and when a child opens it, the 
boy asks in a hearty voice, “Would the children in 
this class like some big, rosy apples?” I say, 
“Yes! How many can you spare?” “Just 465.” 
“Thank you. Please bring them in.” I put the 
number 465 on the board, we count the number of 
children in the class, which of course is just 20, and 
then we decide that it would take too long to go 
round and round the class giving out one apple at a 
time—a quicker way will be to divide. We say we 
will not use the 4 by itself because everyone knows 
that 4 cannot be divided by 20; so we divide 46 by 
20 and get the answer 2. We must multiply the 20 
by the 2 to “prove that the 2 is the right answer.” 
We must subtract to “find out what is left to use 
next time.” The 5 is getting anxious to be in it so 
it comes down to help the 6 and when the 65 is di- 
vided by 20 we have 8 for the answer. We again 
multiply the 20 by the 8 to “prove that the 3 is the 
right answer” and subtract to “find out what is left 
to use next time.” Now all the figures in the divi- 
dend have been used, so we look at the answer, 
which tells us that each child in the class will have 
23 apples and there will be five left. These they 
say the teacher may have, but soon they decide it is 
best to cut them up into twentieths and pass them 
around the class, each child getting five of them. 

The use of these stories, simple though they are, 
appeals to the child’s reason, arouses his curiosity, 
gives him an incentive for getting the correct an- 
swer and before he realizes it the dread processes of 
multiplication and division are perfectly clear to 
him. 

Any other stories will do as well as the ones about 
shop numbers, marbles and apples, the only require- 
ment being that the story shall be in accord with 
the season and interesting to the child. 
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Motivation in Eighth Grade Spelling 


By Bessie Owen 


CY cou vst it be funny if Ichabod Crane 
could visit our school, Miss May?” said a 
merry-eyed youngster, as she passed us on 
her way from the classroom. 

Miss May looked at me and smiled and we all en- 
joyed the humor of the suggestion. 

It would have been a queer situation for Ichabod. 
I can picture him now, perched upon his necessary 
high stool in one corner of that classroom, casting 
a hawklike gaze over the pupils. In his hand he 
holds a “birch” which he is just ready to use. I can 
hear him say, “For their own good I must beat this 
forwardness out of them. Can lessons be learned 
while children assert themselves in this way? What 
is the world coming to, anyway?” 

But now for the occasion of all this disapprovel. 
When I entered Miss May’s room during the pre- 
vious hour, I sensed a change in the atmosphere sur- 
rounding me. I felt a curious vibratory movement 
within me. “What’s this?” I thought. “The last 
time I experienced this kind of sensation was when 
I sat with the rooters in the grand-stand cheering 
for the Yanks.” 

Then Miss May walked up to me and said, “This 
is our spelling day. This group of boys and girls is 
competing with other groups in the building for the 
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HE idea of teaching my pupils rug making 

came one day when I overheard some 
children planning the furnishings for a doll 
house. “The very thing,’ I thought to my- 
self, “that my children will love to do—make 
rugs for their doll houses.” 

Before giving any intimation of my plan to 
the children, I made a small rug. First I 
searched in the rag bag for discarded white 
cloth. I found an old rose dress, too, that 
made a good combination of colors. After 
tearing this material into inch strips, I sewed 
them together and wound each coior by itself 
into a ball. I learned that a good-sized 
wooden hook could be purchased for twenty 
cents. 

After crocheting a chain stitch about nine 
inches long, I found it was a simple matter to 
‘single-crochet around, widening at the ends 
often enough to keep the rug flat. I used the 
rose for the basic color of the rug, while 








honor of carrying off the highest grade for the 
month of October.” 

The question my inner self had raised was an- 
swered. I was a watcher from the grand-stand. 
The field of action was before me. The contest here 
waged was just as vital in the lives of these chil- 
dren as any big game in the World Series is in the 
lives of the players. 

I had arrived after the words had been spelled, 
and the score was being taken. A score keeper stood 
at the board working out the percentage of words 
correctly spelled. The children were watching 
breathlessly. 

“Aw-w-w,” sighed forty voices when the result 
revealed a score of ninety-six per cent. Their op- 
ponents of the former class had made ninety-nine 
and they had lost the honors of the day. 

A silence ensued. It was broken by a lad who 
facetiously remarked that they had to give the 
others a little encouragement sometimes. His sug- 
gestion was frowned upon by the other boys and 
girls. The occasion was too serious for comment 
of such a nature. 

“We'll have to do something about this.” A boy 
arose and addressed his companions. ‘Who missed 
all those words, anyway? It isn’t fair to our divi- 
sion for anyone to come here and misspell words.” 

The guilty pupil arose. An explanation followed. 
I had a feeling that very serious offence had been 
given. Surely the same boy would not offend again! 


Rug Making, A Popular 
School and Home Project 


By LOLA F. HEMSTREET 





the white made an attractive narrow border. 

Both boys and girls were delighted with the 
rug. They could scarcely wait to begin one 
for themselves. Everyone had the rags but 
some could not buy the hook. This obstacle 
was soon overcome when several of the boys 
volunteered to make some hooks. In turn 
they took home the hook I had purchased, for 
a pattern. Soon we were in the midst of rug 
making. 

When one child, more fortunate than the 





Miss May explained that this disapproval of the 
group is one of the most effective ways of motiva- 
ting school work and bringing up the individual 
standard. 

“Groups not only compete with other groups,” 
said she, “but each child struggles to outdo his own 
previous record. He keeps a record of his work 
from day to day. At the close of each month he 
makes a graph showing how near to perfection he 
has been able to keep each day. He is also able by 
this means to compare his work with the work of 
the previous month. 

“Not satisfied with this, we wish to give our boys 
and girls the benefit of comparing their work in 
spelling with the standard for the grade as re- 
vealed by standardized tests. We have lately fin- 
ished giving a standard test. When we have tabu- 
lated the results, we shall make a chart for each 
division. We shall hang it where every child in the 
group may have access to it. After several months 
we shall give another test. This will provide our 
pupils with an incentive to work. If they are below 
grade they will not be satisfied. If they are above 
grade, they will try to keep above. It will also be a 
means of passing judgment upon the advancement 
of a class.” 

I have a feeling that Miss May could have told me 
a great deal more about how she motivated her 
work, but then the buzzer sounded its warning and 
the children began to leave the room. 
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rest, appeared with a bundle containing sev- 
eral pieces of cloth dyed in different shades of 
blue, tan and rose, I asked, “Wouldn’t it be 
fun to make a big rug for Mother?” Every- 
one was eager to do this. 

One morning I looked up from my work in- 
to the shining eyes of a little worker. “Did 
you have something to tell me, Elsie?” I 
asked. “Oh, Miss Hemstreet,’’ she burst out, 
“T have sold my rug.” “Isn’t that splendid!” 
“Yes, I received two dollars for it.” 

The news encouraged all the children to 
think that they, too, might earn some money. 
As the rugs neared completion they began to 
look forward to the visit of our drawing: su- 
pervisor, Miss Woodford. They had a sur- 
prise for her and knew she would appreciate 
their efforts. Perhaps rug making will solve 
some other teacher’s problem—as it did mine 
—of filling the children’s leisure moments 
with an absorbing occupation. 
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Happy Rug Makers—Jamestown, N. Y., Pupils Showing Rugs They Have Made. Lola F, Hemstreet, Teacher; Blanche H. Woodford, Art Supervisor 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 


NYONE looking at the picture “Saved” can 
tell that it was painted by a lover of ani- 
mals. Sir Edwin Landseer was just sucha 
man. From the very earliest years of his 
life until the day he died, he loved and 

studied animals. 

Edwin Landseer was born in London in 1802, and 
lived to be over seventy years old. His father, who 
was a jeweler, was a great lover of art and finally 
dropped his trade to become an engraver of pic- 
tures. He himself taught Edwin and his other chil- 
dren how to draw, and they all had many good times 
together in this way. When Edwin was only five 
years old he drew a picture of a dog that was better 
than any his brothers could do, and Edwin’s father 
began to take especial interest inhim. Mr. Landseer 
always encouraged his children in art work and each 
morning would ask, “Well, what shall we draw to- 
day?” The children would take turns deciding. One 
day they would go to the field and sketch cows, and 
the next day they would draw a pet dog or horse, 
but it was always something interesting. 

When he was eleven years old Edwin won a prize 
offered by an art society for drawings of animals, 
and at thirteen he exhibited two of his pictures at 
the Royal Academy. These were marked “H” for 
Honorary, meaning that although Edwin was not a 
member of the Academy, his work was shown be- 
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By JOHN T. LEMOS 








cause it was so good. When he was fourteen, Edwin 
entered the Academy Art School. He was a cheerful, 
curly-haired boy whose good manners soon made 
friends for him. His chief interest was dogs. He had 
three of his own that he lived with so much that they 
seemed to him more like real people than just pets. 
Finally Edwin painted a picture of some dogs 
that was purchased by a very rich man. This gave 
him such a reputation that from then on he was 
very successful. At first he had only a poorly fur- 
nished room in his father’s house, but later he made 
over a barn into an attractive studio and became so 
busy that he had a list of people waiting for him to 
paint their pets. He painted Sir Walter Scott’s 
dogs and Queen Victoria’s dogs. Queen Victoria 
and her husband, Prince Albert, themselves studied 
art with him. When he was forty-eight years old, 
Landseer was knighted by the queen in honor of 
his wonderful work done in the field of art. 
Besides pets, he painted many wild animals, and 
often went on hunting trips, his weapons being 
sketch books and pencils. He thought this a much 
better way of hunting animals than with guns. 
Sir Edwin never married, but he lived in a house 
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of his own, one or the other of his sisters acting as 
his housekeeper. He had many friends who came 
often to visit his studio and see his wonderful paint- 
ings. Once a lady told Sir Edwin that no one could 
do two different things with two hands at the same 
time, and he astonished everyone by picking up two 
crayons and drawing a stag’s head with one hand 
and a horse’s head with the other. If you think 
this is easy, just try it and see! 

Like Rosa Bonheur, Sir Edwin was a conscien- 
tious student of art as well as a lover of animals. 
He went to much expense and effort to make his 
paintings true in every way. He always thought of 
dogs as man’s best friends. In this painting of the 
little girl and the Newfoundland dog, he has helped 
to show this sentiment. It shows at a glance the 
qualities of self-sacrifice and devotion that make 
pets so dear to many of us. 


Blackboard Reading Lesson 


A LITTLE GIRL AND A Bic DoG 
ERE is a picture that I am sure will interest 
you. It shows a little girl who has just been 
saved from drowning by a big Newfoundland dog. 
In back of them we see the waves rolling in toward 
shore and the sea gulls circling in the air. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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suppose the girl happened to fall into the water? 








“SAVED”.---By Sir Edwin Landseer 


Questions to be Answered Orally or in Writing 


WHat is the name of this picture? Who has been saved? Who saved her? Was the little girl in wading? How do you know? Why 
is the dog’s mouth open? What kind of dog is he? On what is the little girl resting? What is the dog resting on? How do you 


this one? Have you ever seen one? Do you know any stories about dogs? Did the dogs you know about ever save anyone? Who 
painted this picture? Do you think he cared for dogs? Can you write a story about a dog you know? 


How did the dog save her? What do you think the dog is looking at? Why doesn’t a 5 
he take the little girl to them? Do you think the girl will be all right soon? What do you think she will do? Would you like a dog like ies = 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


PICTURES TO USE IN STUDYING “SAVED” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on page 2 and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and have the children make 
booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for ten cents.) 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 


NYONE looking at the picture “Saved” can 
tell that it was painted by a lover of ani- 
mals. Sir Edwin Landseer was just sucha 
man. From the very earliest years of his 
life until the day he died, he loved and 

studied animals. 

Edwin Landseer was born in London in 1802, and 
lived to be over seventy years old. His father, who 
was a jeweler, was a great lover of art and finally 
dropped his trade to become an engraver of pic- 
tures. He himself taught Edwin and his other chil- 
dren how to draw, and they all had many good times 
together in this way. When Edwin was only five 
years old he drew a picture of a dog that was better 
than any his brothers could do, and Edwin’s father 
began to take especial interest inhim. Mr. Landseer 
always encouraged his children in art work and each 
morning would ask, ‘Well, what shall we draw to- 
day?” The children would take turns deciding. One 
day they would go to the field and sketch cows, and 
the next day they would draw a pet dog or horse, 
but it was always something interesting. 

When he was eleven years old Edwin won a prize 
offered by an art society for drawings of animals, 
and at thirteen he exhibited two of his pictures at 
the Royal Academy. These were marked “H” for 
Honorary, meaning that although Edwin was not a 
member of the Academy, his work was shown be- 
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cause it was so good. When he was fourteen, Edwin 
entered the Academy Art School. He was a cheerful, 
curly-haired boy whose good manners soon made 
friends for him. His chief interest was dogs. He had 
three of his own that he lived with so much that they 
seemed to him more like real people than just pets. 
Finally Edwin painted a picture of some dogs 
that was purchased by a very rich man. This gave 
him such a reputation that from then on he was 
very successful. At first he had only a poorly fur- 
nished room in his father’s house, but later he made 
over a barn into an attractive studio and became so 
busy that he had a list of people waiting for him to 
paint their pets. He painted Sir Walter Scott’s 
dogs and Queen Victoria’s dogs. Queen Victoria 
and her husband, Prince Albert, themselves studied 
art with him. When he was forty-eight years old, 
Landseer was knighted by the queen in honor of 
his wonderful work done in the field of art. 
Besides pets, he painted many wild animals, and 
often went on hunting trips, his weapons being 
sketch books and pencils. He thought this a much 
better way of hunting animals than with guns. 
Sir Edwin never married, but he lived in a house 


of his own, one or the other of his sisters acting as 
his housekeeper. He had many friends who came 
often to visit his studio and see his wonderful paint- 
ings. Once a lady told Sir Edwin that no one could 
do two different things with two hands at the same 
time, and he astonished everyone by picking up two 
crayons and drawing a stag’s head with one hand 
and a horse’s head with the other. If you think 
this is easy, just try it and see! 

Like Rosa Bonheur, Sir Edwin was a conscien- 
tious student of art as well as a lover of animals. 
He went to much expense and effort to make his 
paintings true in every way. He always thought of 
dogs as man’s best friends. In this painting of the 
little girl and the Newfoundland dog, he has helped 
to show this sentiment. It shows at a glance the 
qualities of self-sacrifice and devotion that make 
pets so dear to many of us. 


Blackboard Reading Lesson 


A LITTLE GIRL AND A Bic DoG 
ERE is a picture that I am sure will interest 
you. It shows a little girl who has just been 
saved from drowning by a big Newfoundland dog. 
In back of them we see the waves rolling in toward 
shore and the sea gulls circling in the air. 
(Continued on page 87) 
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WHat is the name of this picture? Who has been saved? 
is the dog’s mouth open? What kind of dog is he? On what is the little girl resting? What is the dog resting on? 
suppose the girl happened to fall into the water? How did the dog save her? What do you think the dog is looking at? 
he take the little girl to them? Do you think the girl will be all right soon? What do you think she will do? Would you like a dog like 
this one? Have you ever seen one? Do you know any stories about dogs? Did the dogs you know about ever save anyone? Who 
painted this picture? Do you think he cared for dogs? Can you write a story about a dog you know? 
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“SAVED”.---By Sir Edwin Landseer 


Questions to be Answered Orally or in Writing 


Who saved her? Was the little girl in wading? How do you know? Why 





How do you 
Why doesn’t 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


PICTURES TO USE IN STUDYING “SAVED” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on page 2 and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and have the children make 
booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for ten cents.) 
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The Story of Joseph—A Dramatization Project 


N order to build up a back- 
ground for the study of 
American history, it is nec- 


Worked out by the 5 B Grade of Robert E. Lee School, Okmul- 
gee, Okla., under the direction of the teacher, Miss Helen Dixon. 


and your sheaves and my broth- 
ers’ bowed down to my sheaf. 

BROTHERS—Bowed down to you” 
Well, I should say not! 








essary that children know 
something of the early civiliza- 
tions that were handed down to the founders of 
America. While studying the part the Egyp- 
tians played in the progress and development 
of the human race the story of Joseph was told. 
It so impressed the children that they wished to 
dramatize it. In order to do so it was necessary 
to make a character study of the twelve sons of 
Jacob. Practically every child secured a book of 
Bible stories and searched eagerly for the names 
of the brothers and any information that would 
help to re-create them as dramatic figures. 
This intensive study brought out the names 





“Here, My Son, I Will Give You a Coat of Many 
Colors That You May Keep for a Lifetime.” 


of the brothers and connected more closely 
with the name the character of each. The chil- 
dren soon discovered that in order to play the 


story parts of it would have to be rewritten in: 


conversational style. They agreed to write out 
their parts. Then came the idea of writing it 
all as a play. 

A Bible was laid on the table to be used by 
those who had no book. This brought up the 
question, “How do you find things in the Bible?” 
After this was learned the Bible became the 
reference. It was from this source that they 
learned that Judah was a greedy and domineer- 
ing brother, while Reuben was a character to 
love. 

Each planned the first scene at home after 
they had dramatized it at school with a direc- 
tor. The results of the first attempts were 
amusing. Some had written a story, others had 
introduced some conversation, but none had 
written it in dialogue form. They found it im- 
possible to act their plays. They discussed 
just how real plays were written. No one was 
sure of the style. Spare time was spent in 
reading plays and dialogues. The second at- 
tempt was a great improvement. The charac- 
ters and main thoughts of each scene were dis- 
cussed and played before writing. 

By this time it was discovered that one play 
would have to be chosen before it could be 
dramatized. The question arose, “Whose play 
is best?” It was finally decided that the best 
parts of different plays should be moulded into 
one. So the class as a whole revised and wrote 
the various scenes. 

Choosing parts was interesting. There were 
four favorite characters: Joseph, Jacob, Judah 
and Reuben. It was decided that all who wished 
could try out for the various characters and the 
class vote for the pupil who did the best. Girls 
as well as boys were given a chance. Every 
member of the class was worked into the play 
—the extra ones were made servants or sol- 
diers of Pharaoh’s court. 


It was now time to decide the question which 
had been in a number of minds. “How did the 
people dress in those days?” Pictures played 
the biggest part in solving this point. Bath- 
robes and sheets draped like robes with bright 
sashes and bright turbans composed the cos- 
tumes. Problems such as Jacob’s long white 
hair were cleverly solved. Unraveled rope 
sewed to a skull cap made him quite realistic. 
The boys made spears and staffs as shsown in 
the pictures. 

The success of the play was largely due to 
the director, a boy chosen by the class. All 
questions that arose were discussed and solved 
by the class with the director as leader. The 
teacher’s place was in the rear of the room as 
the audience. 

The play was given successfully for all the 
rooms in our building and the upper grades of 
another school, as well as for sixty-five patrons. 

The most significant result of this project 
was the children’s realization of their inde- 
pendence. Language, spelling, reading (in- 
cluding memory work), writing and a small 
amount of history were all benefited. 


THE PLAY 
SCENE I 


PLACE: Jacob’s home. 

CHARACTERS: Jacob, Joseph, Benjamin, Judah, Zeb- 
ulun, Levi, Simeon, Dan, Naphtali, Asher, Reu- 
ben, Gad, Issachar. 

Jacop—Here, my son, I will give you a coat of 
many colors that you may keep.for a lifetime. 

JOSEPH—Oh, thank you! Have I not a’nice fa- 
ther to give me this coat? 
dreamed a dream. We were out in the fields bind- 
ing sheaves, and behold! my sheaves stood upright 





“It Is Not in Me. God Shall Give Pharaoh an 


Answer of Peace.” 








“I Am Joseph, Your Brother, Whom You Sold 
into Egypt.” 


Father, last night I. 


JOSEPH—And night before last I 
dreamed another dream. Behold! the moon and the 
sun and eleven stars bowed down to me. 

JACOB (walks over to brothers)—The flocks are 
mother and eleven brothers will bow down to you? 
(Brothers turn away in disgust.) 

JACOB (walks over to brothers)—The flocks are 
getting poor; I think you should take them to a 
new grazing ground. 

(Curtain to show lapse of time.) 

JACOB (comes out of tent)—I wonder where 
your brothers are, Joseph. I wish you would find 
them and bid them return home. 

JosEPH—Yes, Father, I will go. (Evits.) 








“We Have a Slave. Do You Wish to Buy Him?” 


SCENE II 


PLACE: Grassy plains. 
TIME: Noon. 
CHARACTERS: Eleven brothers, 

Joseph. 

Gap—The grass is green here and we won’t have 
to move soon. 

JuDAH—I don’t think our father Jacob would care 
if we stayed one more day. Then we won’t have to 
listen to the dreamer. 

Levi—I wonder how our brother, the dreamer, is 
by now. I guess he is still dreaming. 

S1mEoN—Here, someone is coming. 
who it is. 

JupAH—He has a coat like our brother’s and I 
believe it is he. 

BroTHERS—Yes, I know it is. 

NAPHTALI—I wonder why our father sends him 
to us. 

DaN—Wonder how many dreams he has had since 
we saw him last. 

ZEBULUN—Let’s get rid of him, then we won’t 
have to bow down to him. Why not kill him? 

BroTHERS—Yes! Yes! 

REUBEN—No, let’s bind him and throw him in 
this old well. 

BrotHERS—Let’s do it! That is better. 

ASHER—We'’ll see what becomes of his dreams then. 

(Enter Joseph.) 

JOSEPH—I’ve found you at last! I met a man 
who told me you were here in Dothan. 

IssACHAR—It’s a wonder our father let you come- 
(Brothers strip off Joseph’s coat and throw him in 

pit.) 

JuDAH—Sweet dreams, favorite! 

REUBEN (as if to himself)—I’ll wander away 
and when the others leave I’ll return and take 
Joseph to Father. (Exit Reuben.) 

SimEoN—Levi, you kill a kid and dip the coat in 
its blood, then Father will think he has been de- 
voured by a wild beast. 

JupAH—What profit is it if we slay our brother 
and conceal his blood? See, there comes a caravan. 
Come, let us sell him to the Ishmaelites and let not 
our hand be upon him, for he is our brother and 
our flesh. 

OTHERS—Yes, yes, let us sell the dreamer. 

(Enter Merchants.) 
JupaAH—We have a slave; do you wish to buy him? 
(Continued on page 78 
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May Paper Cutting Poster Calendar 


BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


DIRECTIONS: Use soft yellow-green for the background, dark green for the figures, and white for the dog. 
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How to Teach Sewing in Rural Schools—IV 








MARY B. GRUBB 


Miss Grubb was formerly 
supervisor. of art in Gales- 
burg, Ill., Davenport, Ia., 
Louisiana Industrial 
School, and Baton Rouge, 
La. Her work from the 
Davenport schools received 
a medal at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair. Miss Grubb 
has taught arts and crafts 
work in various summer 
schools. She is the author 
of “Industrial Primary 
Reader” and of “When 
Mother Lets Us Make 
Gifts.” 














PRONS are al- 
A ways an inter- 
esting and a 


practical sewing 
problem for the 
school. The pattern 
selected for this les- 
son is one that may 
be used for a woman, 
a child, or a doll. As 
it has no seams it is 
quickly made. 

The younger girls 
make aprons to fit 
their dolls; the older 
girls make them for 
themselves or their 
mothers. 

Have each of the 
younger girls bring 
a doll, small pieces 
of lawn, swiss, or 
soft muslin, paper 
for a pattern, bast- 
ing cotton, a few 
strands of wash silk 








or linen embroidery 
thread, and a tape line. The number of the 
thread depends upon the quality of the cloth. 

The older girls will need a hundred-pound 
flour sack or a yard of percale or gingham, 
also basting thread, mercerized embroidery 
cotton, tape line, etc. 

Study the photographs and the drawing of 
the pattern. The latter shows one-half of the 
apron. The long, dotted, vertical line repre- 
sents the lengthwise fold of the cloth. The 
dotted line parallel with the edges represents 
the second fold of the hem. It is 34” from the 
edge and the first fold is 44,” from the edge. 
This gives a completed hem 14” wide for the 
larger aprons, and one in proportion should be 
made for the doll’s apron. The girls may use 
their judgment as to this. 

The dimensions given are those used in mak- 
ing the woman’s apron shown in the photo- 
graph. It is blue percale with a bias white 
binding on the edge. %%” is the width of the 
white tape which forms the strings and the 
neck strap. The bias band of white was pur- 
chased by the bolt, all cut and edges folded 
ready to be sewed on the apron. 

The apron which the girl in the photograph 
wears was made of a flour sack which was 
36” x 38”. It did not require the full length, 
but the scraps were laid aside to be dyed and 
used for carpet or rugs. The hem is caught 
down with a green chain stitch of heavy linen 
thread which was found in the home scrap bag. 

All of the dimensions for this apron are the 
same as those for the blue one (given in the 
drawn pattern) 
with the excep- 
tion of the bot- 
tom. Several 
inches were re- 
moved from the 
point in the mid- 
dle of the front. 
However, the 
side line or edge 
was the same. 
Shortening the 
point causes less 
slant on the low- 
er edge of the 
girl’s apron. 

Each girl 
should take meas- 
urements, then 
work out her 
own pattern. It 
will probably re- 





An Easily Made Apron 


By MARY B. GRUBB 








quire several efforts before all secure satisfac- 
tory patterns. Always have the lengthwise 
edge of pattern along the warp of the cloth, 
that is, parallel with the selvave edges. The 
flour sacks are so nearly square, one must be 
careful to see that the middle fold is made up 
and down and not crosswise of the cloth. 

When the pattern is exactly right, fold the 
cloth through the middle lengthwise. Pin the 
pattern in place and cut through both layers of 
the cloth at the same time. Before removing 
the pattern make a row of basting stitches or 
draw a penciled line to show where the second 
fold of the hem comes. Crease the first fold of 
hem 14” and in soft material baste it. See, in 
the drawing, how the corners are clipped to 
form a flat corner. Make the second fold of 
hem and baste. Note that the hem is turned 
on the right side of the apron. Be sure the 
hem is kept even; test it now and then with a 
piece of cardboard cut exactly the right depth. 

Upon a scrap of goods practice making a 
chain stitch, an open chain or a feather stitch, 
using mercerized embroidery cotton. Test the 
cotton to see that the color is fast before 
using it. 

When the stitches can be made true and even, 
select the one you like best and place a row on 
the hem near the edge. Remove the basting 
after this embroidery stitching is completed. 

Measure the length of strip required to go 
over the head and cut it two inches wide. Turn 
in the two long edges and one end for 14” and 
whip or overhand them together. Turn in the 


ends and sew one 
to the right-hand 
side of the top of 
the apron. Put 
a snap fastener 
on the other end 
of strap to fas- 
ten it to the left 
of the top. 

Sew two pieces 
of tape, each 18 
inches long, at 
the points A and 
B. (See illustra- 
tion.) If you 
prefer, a strap 
of the material 
may be made in- 
stead, sewing it 
on at one point 
and fastening it 
with a snap fas- 
tener at the 
other. 

On the doll’s 
apron and the woman’s apron tape was used 
for both the strings and the overhead piece. 

The drawings explain the various stitches. 
In all three stitches hold the cloth over the 
forefinger of the left hand and work towards 
yourself. Note that the open chain is similar 
to blanket stitch. In the chain the one line 
slants and in the blanket it is perpendicular to 
the edge of hem or cloth which is being em- 
broidered. The position of the cloth while sew- 
ing is different. 

(Continued on page 93) 





This Apron is Suitable for a 
Child, a Woman, or a Doll 
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| oe many years the building of model boats 
has been a favorite sport in both the United 
States and England. And you will be surprised 
to learn that there are few boys belonging to 
these model boat clubs; the membership is com- 
posed mostly of men. In all the larger cities 
model boat races are held several times during 
the summer. Prizes are offered for different 
contests, and it is just as interesting to see these 





This Boy Worked Most of the Spring on His 


It Carries “Some” Sail and Looks 
Quite Professional 


Boat. 


BOATS 


little ships race as it is to watch the larger ones. 

Men usually spend hours and hours perfecting 
their boats. Many boys do also, but the average 
boy likes to build a boat in a hurry. The boats 
shown here are very simple and can be made in a 
very short time with a jackknife, coping saw, 
hammer, and a few other tools. Usually boys 
who build simple boats of this type do not stop 
here but design and build larger and more com- 
plicated boats, drawing upon their own ideas. 

All parts of the boat should be carefully lo- 
cated on a center line so the boat will be in per- 
fect balance. The completed boat should be given 
several coats of paint if you wish to preserve it; 
otherwise it will become water-soaked. If you 
have no place to sail a boat nail two three-quar- 
ter inch axles to the bottom. Saw some spools at 
the center for wheels and fasten them to the 
axles with screws. Little brother or sister will 
have as much fun drawing the boat on the floor 
as you would have sailing it. 

The sailboats can be made from soft box lum- 
ber. Pine is the best to use. Before starting 
your work be sure that your jackknife is good 
and sharp; otherwise you will have trouble in 
making the cutouts for the rudders. The rudder 
must fit the slot made for it so that it need only 
be forced into place to be fast. To save time it 
would be advisable first to make a pattern of the 
rudder on heavy paper and then trace it on 2 
piece of wood. The fine lines representing the 
grain show the direction in which it should run. 


Sharpen the front edge of the rudder so that it 
will cut the water. 

Cut holes in the paper sail for the mast. Com- 
mon pins are used to hold the sail from turning 
around on the mast or slipping down. 

Attach a strong cord to the boat so it can be 
towed back to shore when it has sailed as far as 
you wish it to go. 








The Little Folks Know Their Boat Will Sail. 
If There Is No Wind They Will Pull It With 
a String 
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MAY PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY JOHN: T: LEMOS 
See directions at bottom of page: 








Practical Ideas From Everywhere 


An Effective Method of Teaching 
Correct Speech 
By Katie Steidel 
T: E old type of language work in the schools 


consisted of much formal technical work, in 
which most children could see no connection 
It is folly to ask 


” 


with common, everyday speech. 
pupils to define such terms as “adverbial objective 
or “substantive infinitive.’ They cannot under- 
stand the definition and so they simply commit to 
memory the words in the book, which they proceed 
to forget as soon as the recitation is over. 

Correct speech is largely learned by imitation. 
Children coming from good homes in which no mis- 
takes in language are made, invariably speak cor- 
rectly, or nearly so. Since children are such great 
imitators, I try to make my own language a good 
model in correctness. If my pupils have acquired 
bad language habits (and most children have ac- 


quired at least a few, either in the home or from’ 


associates), then I try to break these habits by sub- 
stituting the correct expressions for the wrong ones. 

The errors of speech of all children are not the 
same, but some of the most common ones that I have 
had to deal with are: 

1. The confusion of saw ana seen. 

2. The confusion of did and done. 

3. The use of the objective pronoun for the nomi- 

native, as: “It is me.” 

4. The double negative, as: 

book.” 

5. The use of her and him for he and she. 

6. The use of ain’t and hain’t. 

I have found that. in the lower grades, one of the 
best ways of teaching correct expressions is through 
games. To the pupil who tellz me, “I seen a blue- 
bell this morning,” I do not say that the perfect 
participle should be used only in the perfect tenses 
of the verb, for he would not understand that cor- 
rection; but I note the error and later have a game 
drill on that word. 

Numerous games may be devised to correct the 
various errors. The following is a good one for 
teaching the use of saw: 

I place a number of different objects on a table 
or desk and cover them. After the cover is lifted 
and then replaced, I ask each child what he or she 
saw. Some of the answers given are: “I saw a 
book.” “I saw a ball.” “I saw some crayon.” “I 
saw an apple.” “I saw a bell.” 

For impressing the correct use of did, I use the 
“Did” game. Each pupil writes on a slip of paper 
a question requiring the word did to be used in the 
answer. After correcting the questions I pass one 
to each member of the class. He or she reads it 
and the pupil sitting next answers it with th? cor- 
rect form. 

Another interesting game is the “Telephone” 
game, to teach the use of J where me is so often in- 
correctly used. The pupil is asked, “Who is it?” 
The answer is, “It is I’—not, “It is me.” 

Another game is the “Blindfold” game. One chila 
is blindfolded. Some one steps up and touches him. 
The blindfolded child says, “Who is it?” and tries 


“T don’t have no 


to guess. The others answer, “It is he” or “It is 
not he.” 

To drill pupils on the use of “I haven’t any” and 
“T have no,” I »:k them questions about things they 
haven’t. To secure the use of the right pronoun, I 
tell a simple repetition story and have the pupils 
learn to tell it also. 

There is a guessing game that I use to fix the 
use of isn’t instead of ain’t. The questions and an- 
swers are similar to these: 

James—Guess what I have in my hand. 

Anna—Is it a piece of crayon? 

James—No, it isn’t a piece of crayon. 

Gertrude—Is it a pin? 

James—No, it isn’t a pin. 

Another device to use as a sort of campaign 
against certain incorrect forms of speech is to place 
the correct expressions upon the blackboard for 











Paper Cutting Border 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long from 
silhouette paper. Fold into thirds and 
then fold once more, obtaining the propor- 
tions shown in the diagram. Keep all edges 
even as_ possi- 
ble. Dotted lines 
show _ folded 
edges. When 
cutting inside 
the outer bor- 
der, make a 
short fold, clip 
a little diamond 
shaped hole, 
and insert point 
of scissors in 
this opening. 
Keeping a firm ;j 
hold on the pa- 
per and turning 
it to meet the 
scissors will 
give the best re- 
sults. Be sure 
to cut firmly up 
to the intersec- 
tions, so as to 

avoid tearing. 
In the class- 
room a_ large 
drawing should 
be made on the 
blackboard and 
the teacher 
should cut two 
or more borders 
as an explana- 
tion. A border 
cut out in extra large size and pinned up 
against white paper in front of the room 
would help the pupils to grasp the idea. Al- 
low each pupil to cut two borders, selecting 
the best for display. Paper cutting is a splen- 
did method of teaching directness, good de- 

sign and tone values. 
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several successive days, as: “I took.” “I am not” 
or “I’m not”; and so forth. The names of the pu- 
pils who use the wrong expression during that time 
are then placed upon the blackboard under the head- 
ing: “The Taken Family” or “The Ain’t Family.” 

The above mentioned errors are only the ones 
with which I have had the most trouble. Each 
teacher should prepare a list of errors which her 
pupils need to correct and then work on this list for 
individual needs. 

If such a plan is persistently followed in the lower 
gre‘les, there will not be many errors to correct in 
the upper grades. 


Have You Ever Played Hoop Ball? 


By Margaret Utz 


HIS is a good game to play both indoors and 

out. A wooden or steel keg hoop, the rim of a 

small wheel, or a hoop of heavy wire or reed 
may be used. It may be any size, but the smaller 
the hoop, the closer you have to stand, and the 
larger the hoop, the farther away you may stand 
and the more fun it will be. A small hoop is best 
for playing indoors, while a big hoop is best for an 
outdoor game. If you have a small hoop and stand 
far away, you need good eyesight and accurate aim 
in throwing, and that is the most fun when you 
have gained skill in the game. 

The hoop may be fastened in several ways. Se- 
curely plant a post in the middle of your play space, 
leaving about three feet of post above ground. 
Make a slight groove in the top of the post for the 
hoop to stand in upright, and then nail the hoop 
down on top of the post with two or three strips of 
tin, leather, or folds of heavy cloth; or you may 
lash the hoop to the post with heavy cords or thin 
wire. The object is to keep the hoop standing up. 
If you prefer you may plant a taller post with an L 
arm on top. From the end of the arm suspend the 
hoop with two wires pulling apart, or with a short 
vroa’ band of tin or folded burlap cut from a grain 
sack A third way is to suspend the hoop in the 
same vay from the low limb of a convenient tree. 
The hoop must be steady and not twist and turn. 

At equal distances from each side of the hoop, the 
distance to »e decided by the players, draw a line 
on the grovrd with a stick. This is the firing line, 
and the hoop is the target. 

How many can play? Any number from two up, 
but the sides should be even, unless the smaller side 
gets an extra throw. If boys and girls play togeth- 
er, the boys should be evenly distributed on each 
side because they can usually throw better than 
the girls. 

What do you play with? Two balls, not hard 
ones; and don’t throw too hard. You could play 
with only one ball, but then each side would get 
tired of waiting until the ball was picked up and 
thrown. Two balls make a faster game, and there- 
fore more fun. Now as to the game. 

Each team remains standing at the firing line ex- 
cept the one who runs to catch the ball. The head 
player from one team tries to throw his ball through 
the hoop, and some one on the opposite side picks it 
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up. Then the head player from team number two 
throws his ball. Each player down the line gets 
his turn at throwing and then goes to the end of 
the line to make room for the next player in front 
of the hoop. Anyone may catch the oncoming ball, 
but only the head player may throw it. Each team 
gets an alternate throw. The game is to throw 
your ball through the hoop. Each successful throw 
counts one for the side that threw it, 20 or 25 being 
ihe winning score. The team wnich makes that 
number first is the winner. Balls that fail to pass 
through the hoop are misses and do not count. 

On cold or rainy days you can play this game in- 
doors by suspending the hoop from the rafters of a 
barn or the doorway between two rooms. Drive a 
small nail in each upper angle of the door and hang 
the hoop to these with stout cord. In the house even 
rubber balls may do damage to furniture, windows, 
and lights, so instead of them use bags filled with 
dried coffee grounds. These bags are harmless. 
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Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


For a playground two hoops may be suspended 
from a long T or cross arm, so that four teams may 
play at the same time. 


Profitable Seat Work 


By Vera M. Ryman 


SI am a teacher of the second grade, in which 
reading is the all-important study, most of 
my seat work relates to this subject. The 

following are a few devices I have used and con- 
sider profitable as seat work. 

Poem Study.—Enough copies of the poem to be 
learned are made by use of a mimeograph, or car- 
bon sheets on a typewriter. These copies are fas- 
tened or pasted on the inside of a 9”x12” sheet of 
oak tag, folded through the center in the form of a 
book. On the outside is pasted a picture taken from 
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a magazine. The picture is in some way suggestive 
of the poem. For example, the advertisements for 
bed blankets make splendid illustrations for “The 
Land of Counterpane” or “Bed in Summer.” 

The children keep these poem booklets at their 
seats and study them at stated intervals. One child 
is appointed teacher. He takes the rest of the class, 
one at a time in order, to one corner of the room. 
There he hears them recite, marking on a notebook 
furnished for this purpose the number of verses 
each child can recite perfectly. To learn a poem 
may take a period or two for four or five days. A 
different teacher is appointed for each day. 

After a child has recited a poem to the pupil 
teacher, that child is privileged to get a book from 
our library and read for the rest of the period, or 
he may get paper and crayons from a table at the 
rear of the room and draw a picture illustrative of 
that poem. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Trace the basket of flowers onto a folded 
| sheet of paper as shown in A. 
ter colors or crayons and cut out. 
paper inside the handle, but cut a slit, where 
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EAR CLUB—including ev- 
D erybody, without regard 

to age, sex or previous 
condition of acquaintance- 
ship!—I am not homesick, you 
understand, but as I take my 
typewriter in hand, according 
to promise, to write you of 
our exploits, a sudden longing 
comes over me to see you all 
and talk to you instead of 
writing. 

When we began to plan our 
trip we were all surprised to 
find how many ways there 
were to cross the continent 
and, to make an “Irish bull,” 
our party separated before we 
ever united because we were 
all taking different routes, but 
we agreed to meet in San 
Francisco in August. To par- 
aphrase the old Scotch song, 
it was a case of 
You tak’ the high road and I’ll 

tak’ the low road, 
But I'll be in Frisco afore ye! 








Great or Lower Fall of the Yellowstone River— 
308 Feet High 


Professor and Mrs. Lowe took a southerly 
route to San Diego via El Paso, and Kate 
Barnes elected to accompany them as far as 
Kansas City, then joining the main party in 
Denver. The rest of us kept together 


© Hileman, Kalispell, Mont. 
Stark Peak from Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park 


The Trek of the Itching Sole 
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By EMMA TOLMAN EAST 


Being a few of the western experiences 

of the wandering members of the “T. T. 

C.”—Teachers’ Travel Club — written to 
those who stayed at home 








Nebraska, were expecting her, so we each went 
our separate ways, had our stopovers and met 
in Denver, where Kate Barnes was waiting. 

Wasn’t it the English Professor who said we 
would be bored stiff crossing the industrial and 
agricultural states of the Middle West? Tell 
the Prof. he is a poor prophet for, though we 
went by different routes, every one of us was 
intensely interested. 

How shall I ever tell you about Denver, ver- 
dantly-green and tree-shaded, the Gateway to a 
dozen National Parks that lie in a vast semi- 
circle beyond it? Of its Mountain Parks, miles 
from the city, which are always to be kept in 
their primitive beauty, to which and through 
which there are such wonderful roads over and 
among the peaks? How can I ever picture to 
you the ride up that stately giant, Mt. Evans, 
14,260 feet hich, to whose top the city is build- 
ing a great motor highway, already completed 
to the 12,000-foot mark? Or of the one-day 
rail trips over the Moffat Road to the summit 
of the Rockies, or out over the Georgetown 
Loop and up Platte Canyon clear to the head- 
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waters of the great river? 
If I talked and wrote the rest 
of my life I could not describe 
the majesty of high-flung can- 
yon walls, the beauty of 
yawning chasms. 

And then there was a two- 
day circle trip out of Denver 
to Rocky Mountain National 
Park, which covers four hun- 
dred square miles and centers 
around rugged old Long’s 
Peak, 14,255 feet high. We 
climbed the Range on the 
western edge of the Park by 
the famous Fall River Road 
which was more than ten 
years in building and which 
crosses the Rockies at an alti- 
tude of almost 12,000 feet. We 
climbed up and we dropped 
down by a series of switch- 
backs that give you a glimpse 
of the world and the fullness 
thereof, spent the night at 
beautiful Grand Lake and 
next day scurried back over 
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Photo by Frank M, Hallenbeck for the Burlington Route 

Shoshone Canyon and Cody Road to Yellow- 
stone National Park 


the Range through Berthoud Pass, almost as 
high and just as thrilling as Milner Pass had 
been the day before! I’ll say it was two hun- 
dred and fifty miles of scenery and sensation 

and I wanted to turn right ’round and 





till we reached Chicago, where the 
newly-weds, Jim and Josie for short, 
took a northerly route up along the 
Mississippi to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and thence to Glacier National 
Park, joining us again at Yellowstone. 
Billy Simpson went with them as far 
as the Twin Cities, where he headcd 
for friends in Butte, thence on to Port- 
land, Seattle and the Pacific North- 
west. 

The two Stewart girls, who look so 
much alike that we dubbed them “the 
twins,” were bound for the Grand 
Canyon and could not be deflected by 
Colorado scenery or Yellowstone gey- 
sers, so we did not see them after Chi- 
cago until the reunion on the Coast. 

That left Margie and Anne Boland, 
Mary Bliss and me heading for Colo- 
rado; but even at that we could not 
seem to keep together. The Boland 
girls wanted to visit someone in Des 
Moines, I had friends in Burlington, 
and Mary’s relatives in Columbus, 
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Photo by Oregon Commercial Studio, Portland, Ore, 
The Majestic Columbia River—Crown Point on the Columbia River 


Highway 


do it over again—but our itinerary 
said, “Eat dinner and go to Colorado 
Springs, seventy-five miles south.” 
The Pike’s Peak region is beautiful 
and picturesque, with its burrowing 
canyons, its Cave of the Winds, high 
up on a mountainside, its fantasti- 
cally-eroded Garden of the Gods and, 
over all, stately, symmetrical Pike’s 
Peak, the historic “Sentinel of the 
Plains.” The trip to the top is an 


rience one never forgets. 
divided, the Boland girls going up by 
Cog Road, Mary and I taking the auto: 
and Kate walking up to the Half Way 
House and then riding a burro to the 
top! Don’t ask me to compare meth- 
ods—we all had a perfectly gorgeous 
time and lunched together on the 
summit! 

Oh yes, of course we went to Crip- 
ple Creek, the Boland girls by rail, 
but they joined our auto party there 
and we all went through exquisite. 





easy one these days but it is an expe- 
Our party 
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Phantom Canyon to Canon City, over the High 
Drive and out to the edge of the Royal Gorge, 
where, lying flat, we peeked over and down to 
where the Arkansas River looked like a silken 
thread, a sheer half mile below! 

Here our ways parted again, for the Bolands 
had elected to go to Yellowstone across Colorado 
and through the main range of the Rockies, so 
they took the train at Canon City, seeing the 
glorious Gorge again, only this time from the 
bottom looking up! On their route was Salt 
Lake City with its historic interest, its mountain 
and boulevard trips; and Great Salt Lake, mys- 
tic Dead Sea of the Desert, where you cannot 
sink in the briny water, but bob about like a 
cork. 

The rest of us went back to Denver before 
starting for the Park. Kate turned west across 
Wyoming, through historic Weber Canyon in 
Utah, while Mary and I elected to go northwest 
through the Big Horn Mountains to Cody, and 
then via Shoshone Canyon to Yellowstone’s 


stone Park itself! I’ve 
a hazy remembrance of 
riding in a big car 
through lovely scenery 
and I recall going down 
some steps into a re- 
gion of strange sounds 
and depraved smells, 
where you have to walk 
on boards to keep from 
breaking through the 
thin, hot crust of the 
earth into the infernal 
regions; and of watch- 
ing geysers, big and lit- 
tle, constant and inter- 
mittent, silent and 
noisy, stage their dis- 
play for curious, chat- 

tering humans. 
And I’ve vague rec- 
ollections of huge paint- 
pots that kept 
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Horseback Riding in Rocky Mountain National Park 


Eastern Entrance. Our friends told us later 
that we were trying to exhaust the English 
language in an attempt to describe this ap- 
proach. Shoshone Canyon is about six miles 
long. It is formed by the almost perpendicular 
sides of Rattlesnake and Cedar Mountains, ris- 
ing above the river to a tremendous height— 
rocky, jagged, and almost barren of vegetation. 
Through the canyon and along the face of Rat- 
tlesnake Mountain the Cody Road has been 
blasted and chiseled in the solid rock. It 
passes through as many 
as five tunnels within a 
mile, and yet the road 
is as carefully construct- 
ed and as smooth as a 
boulevard. It follows the 
river for some distance, 
now level with it, now 
overlooking it from 
sheer, giddy heights, al- 
ways gradually rising, 
and finally reaches a 
point above the great 
Shoshone Irrigation 
Dam—higher than the 
Flatiron Building in 
New York. One feels as 
if he were on the roof of 
the world. The view back 
and down into the pre- 
cipitous gorge is thrill- 
ing, while to the west- 
ward is a magnificent 
sweep of country, in- 
cluding Shoshone Lake, 
a@ government reservoir. 

Now right here is 
where I quit! Never in 
the world shall I be able 
to tell you about Yellow- 
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“Trees That Were Old When Tut-Ankh- 

Amen Ruled in Egypt’”—Yosemite 
National Park 
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bubbling and 
heaving, of 
strangely 
colored pools 
of unknown 
depths, of gulping springs that swal- 
low one’s soiled handkerchief and de- 
liver it shortly as clean as any “Wet 
Wash” of the city! And among all 
this is the dream of standing, in 
breathless suspense, on an innocent- 
looking mound and peering down into 
the small, nozzle-like opening at the 
top; of rushing madly out of the way 
of a spurt of steam and returning 
when it proved a false alarm; 
of listening to the grumbling 
and the hissing and the 
churning of the imprisoned 
elements and finally of 
watching the great column 
of boiling water and billow- 
ing steam shoot skyward with 
a triumphant roar, holding itself there 
for long minutes before it dropped 
back into its subterranean cavern. 
We enjoyed the mountains and the 
beautiful forests, but nothing that we 
saw prepared us for Yellowstone Can- 
yon, which burst on our view with al- 
most the effect of physical shock, so 
strangely beautiful is it, with its col- 
ors of red and white and yellow 
splashed and spilled all over it and its 
great sculpture- 
like’ erosions 
and formations. 
Then, the Yel- 
lowstone River, 
flowing northward out of 
a great lake, makes a 
series of tremendous 
leaps on its way down 
the Canyon, and these 
are beautiful beyond 
description. Canyon 
Camp is a rustic colony 
on the very edge of the 
Canyon just above the 
Upper Fall and I could 
step out of my cozy cab- 
in to the brink and gaze 
down on its glory. 
There are hotels in 
the Park—but not for 
mine. The wonderful 
meals, the camaraderie 
of campfire and lounge, 
the luxury of this sort 
of “camp de luxe” are 
what make a trip to Yel- 
lowstone really worth 
while. At Canyon Camp 
we found the rest of the 
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Royal Gorge, Grand Canyon of the Arkansas, 
Colorado 
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Yellowstone Park—Lunching With the Bears 
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crowd—the Boland girls 
whom we had parted 
from at Canon City, 
Colorado, and the hon- 
eymooners who seized 
us to tell us of the great 
glaciers, the _ crystal 
lakes, the towering 
mountains they had 
seen in Glacier National 
Park. We all went on 
together to Mammoth 
Camp and spent a glor- 
ious day among the Hot 
Springs, but here the 
party split again, Kate 
and the Boland girls go- 
ing out the Northern 
Entrance at Gardner 
because they’were paus- 
ing a day at Spokane 
and then going on to 
the Pacific Northwest 
and its principal cities 
—Portland, Seattle, Ta- 
coma—before traveling 
San Francisco-ward. 
The rest of us left by 
West Yellowstone, but Mary deserted us at 
Ogden because she wanted to cross Salt Lake 
on the great .“fill” over which the trains run 
for thirty-five miles. Mary told me afterward 
that she never experienced anything quite like 
the sensations born of being on a rushing train 
with water all around. I would have loved that 
too, but somehow I never seem to get enough of 
mountain and canyon, so I had elected the 
Feather River way and the newly-weds went 
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with me. We were not disappointed, either, for 
those High Sierras are all that they have been 
pictured, and more too! 

I couldn’t help being sorry when we reached 
Oakland Mole—I’d have liked to be just start- 
ing instead of being so far along on my jour- 
ney. But the ferry across the Bay to San Fran- 
cisco consoled me somewhat and I have not 
been able to get enough of it yet. No wonder 
people live on one side and work on the other— 
I would too! 

In San Francisco we found Billy Simpson, 
full of enthusiasm over the Northwest, the Co- 
lumbia River Highway and his trip down the 
Coast. Here, too, were the Lowes, who had had 
a wonderful trip by way of El Paso, which they 
call “a foreign city at home,” and where they 
stopped for some time, studying the people that 
fill the city with color and “atmosphere” as 
they drift across the border, going over to 
Juarez where they took in races and bullfights 
and all sorts of Saints’ Days and Fiestas. The 
Professor says “Si, signor,” just like a native! 
They stopped off in the Imperial Valley to- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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A Summer Paradise for Teachers and Students 


HAT any part of the tropics can be 

eooler than New York in summer is, 

in Gilbertian phrase, ‘a most ingen- 

ious paradox.” Yet it is the truth and 
nothing less—or more! The teacher who has 
longed for a glimpse of the tropics has been 
keenly aware of the fact that during the winter 
months, the schools, alas, grant no long vaca- 
tion. And in the summer the tropics have been 
unthinkable as a vacation resort, because of 
the withering, blistering glare of the midsum- 
mer tropical sun. 

There is always an answer to the hardest 
problem—in the back of the book or somewhere. 
The solution of this particular problem is geo- 
graphical and geological. Look at your map of 
the Western Atlantic Ocean and pick out Ber- 
muda. It looks like a pin-point, but it is a 
group of about 150 islands, situated roughly 
600 miles from the nearest land, which is 
South Carolina, 660 miles from New York, 700 
from Halifax, and 700 from the Bahamas, a 
unique country resting on the top of an extinct 
volcano and built above sea-level only by the 
work of billions of coral insects throughout 
countless ages. It is just 48 hours from New 
York, by steamship. 

Bermuda is really semi-tropical, because it 
lies well north of the Tropic of Cancer—yet in 
scenic charm it is, to create another paradox, 
more tropical than the tropics. Here, then, is 
a unique combination, a land situated in the 
middle of the Western Atlantic, in the coolest 
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Natural Arches, St. George’s Parish 





imaginable summer setting, yet enjoying a lux- 
uriant wealth of tropical vegetation, exotic flow- 
ers, and all the beauties of landscape and sea 
that one associates with countries and islands 
much farther south. One of the many riddles 
of Bermuda is that it looks as if it had been 
picked up out of the Caribbean Sea, from which 
however it is separated by over a thousand 
miles of the Gulf Stream. 

It is so far north that the average tempera- 
ture in summer is only 79 degrees. The climate 
is equable, ranging even in July and August 
between the limits of but a few degrees. This 


By JAMES ALBERT WALES 


prefer it. Sailing, canoeing, and fishing— 
296 varieties of fish, by the way. Tennis 











may not seem “cooler than New York,” but in 
reality it is, because it is never intensely hot 
in Bermuda. On the mainland there are many 
days when those twin villains, General Humid- 
ity and Old Sol, conspire to produce an intol- 


on turf and concrete courts, and golf on 18- 
hole courses with the best of club facilities, 
available to guests of the hotels. Tournaments 
are held frequently, and prominent golf and 
tennis players participate. Cycling, driving, 
and riding on white coral roads. Sightseeing 








Hamilton Harbor Shore Line, Bermuda—A Haven of International Shipping 


erably hot and humid condition. This never 
happens in Bermuda, because its mid-Atlantic 
location ensures a cooling breeze throughout 
every day, all day long and all night too. Cool 
nights, and days “swept by ocean breezes,” may 
sound too good to be true, but they are the in- 
variable rule in Bermuda. 


along pink and white beaches, over sand dunes, 
in rambling lanes, from the towers of stately 
lighthouses, in 17th-century estates, and among 
the British forts that sweep all of the Ber- 

mudas from their lofty heights. 
The visitor will find delight in the capital 
city of Hamilton, a center of 





To those who seek rest, 
Bermuda is a haven of quiet, 
undisturbed by noise. There 
are no automobiles, motor- 
cycles, railroads, street cars 
or factories. And of course 
no dust or dirt, really the 
cleanest possible place as 
well as the quietest. 

Restful and soothing to 
eyes tired by blackboards 
and examination papers, are 
the miles and miles of trop- 
ical flowers in full bloom. 
During the summer season 
the rare Bermudian flowers 
are in their greatest abun- 





social activity and the seat 
of government—old St. 
George’s, settled in 1609, with 
its Old-World atmosphere— 
the dockyards at Ireland Is- 
land—the natural beauties 
of Somerset Island, Ely’s 
Harbour, and Mangrove Bay 
—the historic Spanish Rock, 
and nature’s coral architec- 
ture along the South Shore. 

There is something about 
the air in Bermuda, during 
the summer, that invigorates 
and revivifies. It has a de- 
moralizing influence upon 
the appetite, it must be con- 
fessed. The most determined 








dance and most colorful 
bloom. Every roadway and 
path is bordered with blos- 
soms—gorgeous banks and hedges of oleanders, 
hibiscus, poinsettia, and bougainvillea, set 
against a background of countless hills cov- 
ered with juniper trees, and adorning countless 
islands set in a multicolored sea. 

For even the water takes to itself more colors 
than Joseph’s coat, and changes its hues, cha- 
meleon-like, with every passing influence of 
cloud and zephyr. Due to the coral formations, 
this crystal-clear water reflects many tints of 
green, blue, cream and brown, blending in tones 
that suggest opal, turquoise, and topaz. 

Other delights for the eye, especially the ob- 
serving eye of the trained student, are the nat- 
ural marvels, including the crystal caves with 
their beautiful stalactites, stalagmites, and 
quasi-human formations; the sea gardens of 
coral vegetation, inhabited by fish of fascinat- 
ing hues and forms; 
and the natural arch- 








The Island-Dotted Waters of Hamilton Harbor, Bermuda Islands 


es, cathedral rocks, 
“Devil’s Hole,” and 
numerous similar phe- 
nomena. 

The up-and - doing 
visitor will find in 
Bermuda every oppor- 
tunity for all the out- 
door sports and the 
best of the indoor 
ones. Surf bathing in 
the cleanest, clearest 
water, or still-water 
bathing for those who 


Palms and a Coral Roadway 


dieter eventually yields to 
the lure of five o’clock tea, 
with cinnamon toast and marmalade, served in 
an ancient coral tea house with a porch built 
right out into the harbor. (They spell it “har- 
bour” in Bermuda, and you give the waitress a 
shilling.) The fresh vegetables, particularly 


(Continued on page 81) 
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ARTISTIC, EASILY MADE FLOWER HOLDERS 


RAFFIA COVERED ENAMELED JARS—By Mary B. Grubb 








ed in the middle (see Figs. [& 
I, II, III), and a tight knot | 
tied. A straight line 7 
inches long was drawn on 
a board and the 9 loops 
pinned at regular inter- 
vals to this line. Begin- 
ning at the left, the right 
strand of knot 1 was 
knotted with the left 
strand of knot 2; the right 
strand of knot 2 was knot- 
ted with the left strand 
of knot 3. This knotting 
was continued until the 
second row was completed 
(Fig. IV). To begin the 
third row see Fig. V. 

On the black jar this 
diamond form was _ used 
for the full depth. On the 
gray jar the knotting is 
varied by introducing one 
row of double _ vertical 
threads (Fig. VI). After 
this row return to the 
knotting as in Figs. I, II, 
and III. 

Remove the pins. Hold 
the work in the hands to 
join. Knot A to B to com- 
plete the second row. Fig. 
V shows lettering of 
threads. Knot C to B, 




















then join D and A to com- 


(olive bottles) for flowers. They can plete the joining. 


T«: photographs show two glass jars plete row 3. From this you can easily com- 


be hung in the windows or against the Braid three strands of raifia to form the 
wall. If placed in the window, “Wandering hanger. For this three-ply braid see lower 
Jew” or several other vines will grow well row of sketches. Run the braid through the 


in them in water. If 
hung against the wall, 
bittersweet berries, 
straw-flowers, dyed 
grasses, or any of the 
winter bouquets can 
be used, when fresh 
flowers are not avail- 
able. 

One jar was painted 
a silvery gray, with a 
band of green at the 
top. This green is the 
exact tone of the raf- 
fia. The other jar is 
black, with a cover of 
the __ natural-colored 
raffia. Some of the 
children used unpaint- 
ed glass. 

First, paint the jars 
upon the outside with 
enamel paint applied 
with a soft, broad, flat 
brush. Allow this to 
dry thoroughly before 
applying a second 
coat. Do not handle 
when partially dry. 

The jars used were 
seven inches in cir- 
cumference. Nine 
strands of raffia were 
slightly moistened to 
straighten out the 
curled edges and to 
tear them to a uni- 
form width. Next, 
each strand was fold- 


top loops and slip it on the jar. Tie in a hard 
knot around the top ridge. Bring the ends 
up to form the loop and tie again. Use your 
discretion as to the length of this loop. A 
second piece of braided raffia was inserted 
and tied exactly op- 
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BRAID-3 PLY. 







posite to form a sec- 
ond hanger for the 
black jar. The gray 
has only the one loop. 

To finish, thread a 
needle with raffia, in- 
vert the jar, and be- 
ginning with any two 
adjoining strands, 
draw them to the mid- 
dle of the _ bottom. 
Mark this place on the 
strands and cover it 
by tying the end of 
threaded raffia to it in 
a hard knot. Bring 
the next two strands 
to center and _ knot 
them against the first 
pair. Continue until 
all the strands are 
united. Wrap the sin- 
gle thread around the 
entire bunch four or 
five times, then bring 
the needle’ through 
center once or twice 
to fasten before cut- 
ting all the ends of 
raffia even to form the 
tassel. 

Such jars, filled with 
flowers, may be used 
to decorate a school- 
room for an exhibit. 
Hang them from screw 
eyes on the upper 
blackboard molding. 
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A Department Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers 














A Little Melting-Pot on the Plains 
By Clara E. Coulter 
T HE proper assimilation and education of the 


foreign-born citizen is one of America’s seri- 
ous problems. Illiterate, and allured to our 
shores by the idea of greater freedom and better 
pay, the foreigner finds a home and employment 
and becomes a factor in our national life. 
Agencies other than our public schools have mold- 
ed his ideas of American liberty and individual 
rights. Other creeds than that 


the cause of education. They are not an -solated 
instance but represent a class that deserves especial 
consideration at the hands of the American public, 
because of their previous handicap and their desire 
to improve, evident when they are given a chance. 
Their little schoolhouse is only about 
ten miles from the Colorado line, with- 
in sight and sound of the small city of 
Raton, New Mexico, and yet work here 
is done under several handicaps. There 
is no water within a radius of a mile 
from the building, 





of William Tyler Page control 
his conduct as a citizen. 

Without understanding the 
lofty purpose and democratic 
spirit of our Constitution, many 
foreigners assume toward it an 
attitude of defiance or place up- 
on it responsibility for their sta- 
tion in our economic and indus- 
trial system. Their discordant 
murmurings are opposed to the 
American ideal of service and 
achievement, and their attitude 
threatens our social and econom- 
ic safety. Their motives are, in 
the main, sordid and their pa- 
triotism lacks the true American 
fervor. 

The main business of our pub- 
lic schools is to promote the de- 
velopment of the highest type of 
American citizenship. Of all our 
institutions, the public school is 
the most democratic, yet it con- 
stitutes the highest Court of Ap- 
peals, which is destined to adjust 
differences of civic creed and to 
determine the ultimate success 
or failure of America as the 
greatest republic of the world. 

Among the best of our citizens 
“by adoption” are some of those who come from our 
sister republic of Mexico. Having long been the 
victims of crime and misrule, they are glad to take 
refuge under the flag of a truly representative gov- 
ernment and to have a part in its political affairs. 
They readily adopt American manners, customs 
and names. 

Representative of this class are three Spanish- 
American boys, whose names are Woodrow, Samuel 
and Albert. They converse well in both Spanish 
and English, and attend school regularly while car- 
ing for a large herd of cattle. The cows are driven 
home in the evening and milked and returned to 
their pasture on the plains before eight o’clock in 
the morning. These boys, with the help of two 
sisters, separate the milk and put the cream in read- 
iness to be taken to a creamery seven miles distant. 
Then they trudge more than a mile across the plain 
to the little schoolhouse you see in the picture. 

These Spanish-American children, all unconscious 
of the work that they are doing in developing the 
resources of a new country, and unconscious of their 
own worth as prospective cit:zens, give unqualified 
allegiance to the American flag and uphold loyally 








Woodrow, Sam, and Albert 



































Philippine Houses and Products—Made by a Spanish-American 
Third Grade 





and the amount of 
air space per pupil 
is only about one 
half of that pre- 
scribed by  estab- 
lished rules of sani- 
tation. There is 
neither map nor 
globe, dictionary 
nor library. The 
four bare walls and 
the tiny panes of glass glare 
down prison-like upon the chil- 
dren seated at crude desks. Only 
the stoicism born of hardship 
and a desire to improve could im- 
pel any people to endure such 
conditions for a single year. But 
they hope for better things, for 
they live in the “Kingdom of Col- 
fax,” one of the richest counties 
of New Mexico, and one which 
some day may be among the most 
progressive in providing educa- 
tional facilities for its people. 

It is not necessary to use a bi- 
lingual method of instruction in 
‘ teaching the Spanish-American 
= child. He has never learned to 
read in Spanish, so he learns 
English by the most natural proc- 
ess of perception, associating pictures of forms and 
objects with their printed names, and grasping ideas 
expressed in the printed sentence through action or 
dramatization. By forming sentences about things 
with which he is most familiar and about which his 
interest centers, his vocabulary is enlarged gradu- 
ally and naturally until he keeps pace fairly well 
with his English-speaking classmate, both in read- 
ing and in speaking English. 

We require our Spanish-American children to use 
English in their playground conversation. We also 
require the other children, so far as possible, to use 
good English. There is no greater injustice done 
the foreign child than that of permitting his lan- 
guage to become impregnated with the colloquial- 
isms and provincialisms that are common in some 
sections of the United States. 

Many Spanish-American children have especial 
talent for music and art. In original design and 
constructive skill they often surpass the other chil- 
dren. Beautiful flowers of paper or cloth and ex- 
quisite designs in needlework and in raffia are fash- 
ioned by the girls, while the boys excel in wood carv- 
ing, basketry, designs for wall paper and other lines 
of work requiring xsthetic taste 
and skill. 

In the study of geography the 
same native ingenuity and clev- 
erness are shown in the con- 
struction of sand-table repre- 
sentations of the different coun- 
tries. The group of Philippine 
houses, and the baskets contain 
ing Philippine products (illus 
trated), were made by a Span- 
ish-American third grade, while 
the group representing Holland 
was made by a fourth grade of 
the same school. 

The industry and docility of 
most of our Spanish-American 
pupils seem destined to make of 
them dependable, useful and 
progressive citizens. If the ed- 
ucation of foreign children for 





Holland on the Sand Table—Spanish-American Fourth Grade 


American citizenship gives the same promise of 
success in other states as in New Mexico, we can 
believe that the safety of democracy is assured, 
It is an all too common assumption that such chil- 
dren are in some way inferior. Perhaps Angio- 








Saxon pride is responsible for so unfair an attitude. 
As a matter of fact, the energy and loyalty of nat- 
uralized citizens, when properly directed, often put 
to shame persons whose ancestors have been Ameri- 
can for many generations. 





Possibilities of the Noon Hour 
By Mabel Louise La Roche 


HE gentle art of eating seems to be one of 
the latest of human activities training in 
which has been relegated to the public school. 
Does it constitute the last straw added to the ped- 
agogical camel’s back? Time was when conscien- 
tious parents instructed their offspring in “Please 
pass” and “Thank you,” and “Thirty-two chews to 
each bite,” but in a great many homes to-day that 
custom has sunk into obscurity along with pewter 
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A Little Schoolhouse in the “Kingdom of Colfax,” 
New Mexico 


plates and the tallow candle. Therefore a corre- 
spondingly large number of present-day teachers 
are confronted with the problems of manners, mas- 
tication, and malnutrition. Considering how much 
of the child’s mental attainment depends on what 
goes into his stomach, small wonder that so many 
of us stand appalled at the magnitude of the task 
we face. Small wonder that we attack the problem 
with trepidation and search feverishly through ed- 
ucational journals to learn how to solve it. 

When Miss Brownell came to teach at Plunkett 
Corners, she found conditions about as hopeless as 
capricious Fate ever makes them: Twenty-four pu- 
pils—all underweight, all lackadaisical in their at- 
titude toward school; all carrying battered tin din- 
ner pails the contents of which revealed a colossal 
disregard of food values and body requirements. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 


‘ tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 


siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oakpark Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 








May Club Letter 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 


I thought I would ask you to spend the day with 
me in the woods, but I find that I cannot go to the 
woods to-day; and it is all on account of a piece of 
tapestry. 

This particular piece of tapestry came into my 
home a few days ago, and as I was admiring it to- 
day there was an insistent voice concealed in the 
beautiful threads of the fabric which would be 
heard. 

The tapestry talked to me something like this: 
“Do you see this beautiful design,—flowers and 
leaves arranged in a bowl on a black background 
with flowers and leaves above and below the bowl? 
Just note the red, gray, and yellow tones in the 
blossoms. See the vivid coloring in the flowers, then 
the somber notes in the leaves. Do you realize that 
tapestries are made with great numbers of short 
threads woven in by an artist’s hand, and that it 
takes unusual, painstaking care to make a perfect 
design? As in paintings there are light and shade, 
so in this tapestry the solid dark background is 
necessary to bring out the beauty of the design. 

“Weaving tapestry was begun long before the 

Christian era. The fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies were the periods when this art was at its 
height, the tapestry worker ranking with the sculp- 
tor and the painter. Each separate piece of medi- 
eval tapestry is an original production. The model 
was interpreted, but not copied, by the tapestry 
workers. The designs are varied and elaborate. 
Bible stories, mythological scenes, the legends of 
saints, above all, scenes from actual history, expe- 
ditions, battles, coronations, weddings, victories of 
kings and princes are cunningly wrought out in 
these wonderful fabrics. Other varieties represent 
trees, groves and flowers. Designs for these me- 
dieval tapestries were made by many celebrated 
artists, even Raphael and Titian furnishing paint- 
ings to serve as patterns. 
_ “In 1893 the first piece of tapestry was produced 
in America; and the second piece, exactly the same, 
is now in the Field Museum in Chicago. America 
has produced tapestries ever since.” 

This was a rather long speech for a piece of tap- 
estry to make and it was slightly out of breath 
when it finished, but with a little flutter of the 
corners of the fabric, it soon settled down to its 
usual composure. Although I was somewhat sur- 
prised at its message, I was more than pleased to 
receive it. 

Does the tapestry’s speech make you wonder at 
the productions of the world’s workers? We really 
ust seratch the surface in our knowledge of the 
things about us. We hurry along without stopping 
to listen to what they would tell us. 

Last October I spent several hours in Marshall 
Field’s wonderful store. The third and fourth 
floors were devoted to the display of looms of all 
kinds on which were being woven fabrics. There 
Were silks, linens, woolen cloths, materials of all 
kinds and descriptions being woven before my very 
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eyes. It was fascinating. I almost missed my 
train, I was so interested. I wanted to spend days 
and days learning all about the different fabrics 
and how they were made. 

Would it not be a good idea to make a study of 
fabrics in your school this coming year? You could 
have it in mind this summer and devote some of 
your reading to this subejct. Unfortunately, the 
children may never be able to see such a wonderful 
exhibit as I have described, but they can read about 
fabrics and learn how they are woven; then, too, 
they can obtain the story of the process by writing 
to the factories for their printed pamphlets. If 
the purpose for which the pamphlets are to be used 
is stated in the letters to the manufacturers, I be- 
lieve that they will be glad to co-operate in giving 
material about their plants to the children. 

Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


Club Exchange 


The pupils and teacher of Lower Sheshequin 
School wish to exchange letters with fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades in any part of the 
United States, Alaska, and the island possessions. 
Address Mrs. James McCarty, Ulster, Pennsylvania. 


The pupils of Fordwich School, Fordwich, On- 
tario, Canada, would like to exchange letters and 
products with the pupils of fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades of schools in any part of the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 
and the Philippines; George H. Jefferson, principal. 


Miss Linda Nicks, Hampshire, Tennessee, and 
her pupils would like to correspond with teachers 
and pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of any rural school in the western states, gulf 
states, and Canada. 


The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils 
of Miss Luella Woodruff, Days Creek, Oregon, 
would like to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, South Amer- 
ica, and the Philippines. 


The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Muriel 
Herdrick, Almira, Washington, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the same grades in 
eastern states, Alaska, Europe, and Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 


Miss Esther E. Bubolz and her pupils of the 
Sunny Valley School, Black Creek, Wisconsin, 
would like to exchange products, pictures and let- 
ters with teachers and pupils in the western, east- 
ern and southern states, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Philippine Islands, Canada, Mexico, Alaska, 
and South America. 


The pupils and teacher of Belleview School would 
be glad to exchange letters, helpful ideas and views 
with pupils and teachers in schools of the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, and the island possessions. 
Address Miss S. F. Ellison, Watson, Missouri. 


The third, fourth, fifth, and eighth grade pupils 
of the Wagner School wish to receive letters from 
pupils of the same grades in southern states, Alas- 
ka, Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, or mission schools in 
foreign lands.. Address Miss Emma J. Jaques, 
Waldeck, Minnesota. 


Miss Lela B. Kennedy and her pupils of Mt. 
Ararat School, Dothan, Alabama, Route 4, wish to 
exchange letters or cards with the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades of schools in the United 
States, Canada, and Alaska. 
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Miss Vona E. Hootman, Batavia, Iowa, Route 3, 
and her pupils would like to correspond with teach- 
ers and pupils of schools wherever NorMAL-IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is read. 


The tenth grade pupils of Miss Mary Shipp, 
Woodville, Alabama, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the same grade in any state of the 
Union, Alaska, Philippine and Hawaiian Islands. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Esther 
Williams, Stevenson, Alabama, wish to correspond 
with pupils in schools of the United States, Alaska, 
and Philippine Islands. 

The teacher and pupils of the third and fourth 
grades of Bridgeport School, Franklin Township, 
would like to exchange letters with pupils in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaiian and Phil- 
ippine Islands. Address Miss Margaret Brown, 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, Route 2. 

The pupils of the Krull School, District 8, Har- 
rold, South Dakota, Miss Anna Connolly, teacher, 
wish to exchange letters with the fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades of schools in Alaska, Phil- 
ippine and Hawaiian Islands, Canada, and United 
States. 

The teacher and pupils of the Botts School desire 
to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of all 
the states and any foreign country. Address Miss 
Irene Tollen, Elliott, Iowa, care of W. C. Buss. 

The fifth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Myrtle Townswick, Story City, Iowa, Route 3, 
would like to correspond with pupils of the same 
zrades in any state of the Union, Alaska, Hawaiian 
Islands, France, and Canada. 

Miss Mary L. Craig and her third and fourth 
grade pupils in the Oak Hill School, Henderson, 
Texas, Route 4, would like to correspond with teach- 
ers and pupils in any part of the United States or 
its possessions. 

The seventh grade pupils of Miss Ingar Lager- 
sen, Elk River, Minnesota, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of Alaska, Canada, the Philip- 
pines, and the southern states. 

Miss Lena Maddocks and pupils, Tarratine, 
Maine, would like to exchange letters and views 
with teachers and pupils in any part of the United 
States, Alaska, or island possessions. All letters 
answered promptly. Description of lumbering in- 
dustries sent on request, also pressed leaves. 

The pupils of Shell Rock School wish to corre- 
spond with the pupils of other schools. Address 
the teacher, P. J. Loffelmacher, Sanish, North Da- 
kota. 


Fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils of the Pop- 
lar School would like to correspond with pupils in 
Alaska, the Philippines, Mexico, Porto Rico, Rio de 
Janeiro, and with pupils of the same grades in any 
state of the Union. The geography classes of these 
grades will exchange samples of products, leaves, 
and views with other classes. Address Mrs. R. P. 
Carnes, Poplar, Wisconsin. 


The pupils of Charles Watson, Mondovi, Wiscon- 
sin, wish to exchange letters, products, post cards, 
snapshots, or other things of historic or geographic 
interest with pupils of fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades of other states, Alaska, island posses- 
sions, Canada, or other foreign countries. 


The seventh and eighth grade pupils of the 
South Byron School would like to correspond with 
pupils in the western and southern states, also in 
Canada and Alaska. Address Miss Xava O. 
Brown, Morganville, New York, Box 15. 
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Miss Marie Stone, 1148 Center St., Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, wishes to correspond with other 
teachers. 

Mr. Hubert Watkins and pupils of Cherry Grove 
School, Ball Ground, Georgia, desire to exchange 
letters with teachers and pupils of any state. 

The sixth grade pupils of Miss Mary Mackay, 
Ravena, New York, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grade in any state west of the 
Mississippi River, also in Alaska and any foreign 
country. 

The pupils of Miss Iva Johnson, Greenfield, Iowa, 
would like to exchange letters with fourth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades of any state in the Union 
or any foreign country. All letters will be prompt- 
ly answered. 


Letters 


Two-Minute Talking Periods 


If you bottle up dandelion wine and leave it in a 
warm room, the chances are that it will “pop.” 
Children are the same. It is too much to expect 
that a class of fifty children can sit from nine o’clock 
until recess without desiring or trying to exchange 
comments with one another. It is also hard upon a 
teacher who puts an absolute ban upon talking. If 
a pupil disobeys, he must needs be punished. Pun- 
ishing, in any form, is bound to be hard upon the 
teacher who has only a given amount of nervous 
energy. Punishment cannot create the desired ideal 
atmosphere. If the child is not punished, the teach- 
er soon loses the respect of her class. 

I never make an absolute “no talking” rule, but 
I tell my class that I do not wish them to converse 
during lesson hours. However, at ten in the morn- 
ing and two in the afternoon, I give them two min- 
utes to call their own. It is a noisy two minutes, 
until I tap my bell. Then it stops instantly, or the 
next two-minute talking period is forfeited. 

Noisy! But how much better than a whole sib- 
ilant day, with a constant watching-out on the part 
of both pupil and teacher. Better to uncork the pop 
and have it effervesce into a glass than to have it 
uncork itself and spatter the whole room.—AL- 
BERTA TRIMBLE, Manitoba, Canada. 


Easy Sledding in Division 

“No, no, no! Divide does not mean to take away. 
How many twos are there in eight?” But I could 
see the class registered blank. Evidently it was 
not foreordained that I should successfully teach 
second grade arithmetic. 

For several days we had been hammering away 
on short division. We even joined the primer class 
in counting and arranging beans; but to no avail. 
Then the kind old Weather Man came to the rescue. 
It snowed and the children brought their sleds to 
school. 

“How many would like to give jolly fat old figure 
‘8’ a sleigh ride?” I asked at the number period. 
Instantly all were interested. I put an eight on the 
blackboard thus, )8. “Number 2 is big and strong, 
so we'll let him pull the sled, 2)8. Now I'll tell you 
a secret of the number people. When they go 
sleighing they always drag some little number per- 
son that is smaller than they are under the sled!” 

“They play pretty rough, don’t they?” asked one 
interested little fellow. 

“That they do; and who do you suppose figure 8 
is dragging? Yes, he is dragging figure 4. 2)8. 
And if number three is pulling number nine on 4 
the sled, whom do you suppose they are dragging be- 
neath them?” 

“Why, they’re dragging figure 3’s twin brother!” 
exclaimed Irene gleefully. Thus was solved the 
problem of teaching short division—JAMEs_ E. 
DAUGHERTY, Missouri. 


Arousing Interest in School Savings 


My third grade pupils are intensely interested in 
“Banking Day” which at our building is Thursday. 
A few days prior to our first banking day, I secured 
from the local library a book on Thrift from which 
I read several stories. These immediately made 
their appeal to the children. 

Each week I have tried to vary the plan, as an 
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incentive toward the greatest effort possible. At 
one time the row banking the most was noted. At 
another, a pupil having made the largest deposit 
stood out. Again, I staged a contest, boys versus 
girls, and this was made more interesting by means 
of a poster representing boys on one side and girls 
on the other, with the words “WINNERS, WHO?” in 
the center. I found this plan quite successful, as 
the friendly spirit of rivalry entered in largely, 
and at the same time the pupils were adding to 
their savings. 

Another time, I drew a picture of a mountain on 
the blackboard, and here and there placed stepping 
stones on which were written the various amounts 
of our deposits from week to week. Below the 
mountain appeared these words, “SAVE AND CLIMB 
THE MOovuNTAIN.” This illustration seemed to 
flease the boys and girls and at the same time 
proved to be effective. At the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas seasons we showed our thankfulness and 
happiness by saving as much as possible. During 
the National Thrift Week, we celebrated it by our 
utmost effort along that line. 

‘This last week we had “Quarter Day,” the idea 
being to see how many quarters could be deposited, 
in addition to the pennies, nickels and dimes. When 
we found that thirty-one quarters had been depos- 
ited that day, we felt that “Quarter Day” had been 
a genuine success. I have my pupils write or tell 
little stories of how they have earned part or all of 
their deposits. Some of these stories are really 
clever and offer an inducement to other pupils to 
write. 

I have made a banking chart for our room, enter- 
ing on it the amount of deposit each week aend rep- 
resenting this also in graphical form. The pupils 
always feel better when the line goes up. In the 
preparation of posters the pupils. have assisted me 
by doing the lettering, etc. I believe that this ac- 
tual taking part in the work impresses more vividly 
upon them the necessity of the value of saving. 

You will be interested in this little incident which 
happened recently. I asked the pupils last Friday 
evening, just before dismissal, if I had forgotten 
any important announcement. One youngster was 
quite eager to tell me of “Banking Day next Thurs- 
day,” almost a week in advance!—Sara L. StTar- 
BURG, Iowa. 


Our Indoor Orchard 


We like to bring the spirit of the season into our 
schoolroom at all times, and this is more possible 
with seat work than with any other schoolroom 
occupation. These warm spring days my little 
folks have been making crepe paper blossoms dur- 
ing their busy work period. 

We made a lovely blossoming peach orchard on 
the sand table in this manner. We cut 
the fence out of stiff construction paper 
and made it firm all around the edge of 
the table. Then I selected small bare 
branches, not exceeding a 
foot in length, for the peach 
trees. These were as “bushy” 
as possible and shaped as 
nearly like a real tree as I 
could find. 

For the blossoms, I 
bought a roll of pale 
pink crepe paper, and 
cut it into 
lengths, each 
about one inch 






















wide. I gave each child a yard or two of this ribbon 
paper, and some thread, and instructed them to cut 
the paper into pieces about three inches long, to ruf- 
fle the edges, and then gather it together, tying it in 
the middle with a bit of string. Enough of the 
string was left attached to secure the blossom to the 
tree. When the blossoms were all tied—not too 
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thickly—on the trees, which were stuck in empty 
spools and planted in rows on the sand table, the ef- 
fect was so natural that a visitor exclaimed, “Why, 
don’t you know they will wilt in an hour or two?” 

The children so loved to make these blossoms 


that I tried another venture. I bought crepe paper 
of different colors, and had larger blossoms made 
by cutting the lengths wider. These were tied to 
smaller twigs and used to fill paper baskets, which 
we made as follows: Fold a six inch square of col- 
ored paper on a diagonal, fold again, and again. 
Then cut on dotted lines, and when it is opened out 
and filled with twigs which hold it open, it makes 
a very nice May Basket, which may be taken home 
or used to decorate the room.—ORRIE CUSHMAN, 
Louisiana. 


Early Birds 


In nearly every school will be found a few pupils 
whose seeming dullness is a _ teacher’s despair. 
When I had tried in all imaginable ways to arouse 
such a child, without the least success, it occurred 
to me that his trouble might come from lack of suf- 
ficient sleep. Having already discovered that his 
parents were people who would not accept even the 
most tactful suggestion about their care of the child 
at home, I decided to try to influence the child him- 
self, so that he would get the habit of retiring early. 

One morning I placed upon the board, in colored 
chalk, the words, “Early Birds,” and told stories 
illustrating the benefits of early rising and early 
bedtime, and spoke of the robins who go to sleep at 
dusk and are up with the sun. 

Next, I announced that all those going to bed 
before seven-thirty and rising before seven o’clock 
in the morning should have their names upon the 
list of “Early Birds.” The names of the pupils 
who acquired this distinction were posted at the 
opening period each morning. 

For a drawing lesson, we made drawings of 
robins, bluebirds, and rising suns, and fastened 
them up for a border around the list of names. | 
found that all the children were eager to have their 
names upon this list, my dull boy along with the 
rest; and my diagnosis of his trouble must have 
been correct, for he made really encouraging prog- 
ress before the end of the year.—M. C. BILLINGs, 
Maine. 


Dramatizing Geography and History Lessons 


Facts are best impressed on the minds of pupils 
by action. History and geography are often dull 
subjects unless various means are used to stimulate 
interest. I use the following with much success. 
If we are studying geography I ask pupils to rep- 
resent an ocean, a continent, a river, etc., telling 
their story. For example, if we are studying 
oceans, I say, “John, as you are the tallest boy in 
the class, you may be the Pacific Ocean to-morrow, 
and tell us all the interesting facts about yourself; 
Mary, as you are next in size, you may be the 
Atlantic Ocean, etc.” 

The pupils have great fun in their study of the 
different races; for example, a little girl may rep- 
resent a Chinese or Japanese girl, telling about her 
home, her playmates, her games, and her country. 
The same plan may be used in history, and may be 
varied by having a child represent an explorer and 
act out certain events, while the class guess the ex- 
plorer’s name. 

At times, ask the pupils if they know of a way 
to make the lesson more interesting. Often the 
teacher will receive valuable suggestions, and the 
pupils will be eager to carry out their own sug- 
gestions —MAUDE UTLEY, Wisconsin. 


Books of Our School 


We are making an interesting little book in the 
sixth grade English class. The members of the 
class bought specified composition books and are 
making the contents uniform, somewhat on the or- 
der of a college annual. 

On the first leaf there is a pretty, conventional 
design bearing the name of the owner of the buok- 
As the schoolhouse is an old building and the pride 
of the town, we devoted quite a little space to its 
history at the beginning of the book. We are mak- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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May Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now im these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather 
Which later you cannot do With the pressure of a hundrediveight.— Froebel. 


Blackboard Story Plays 
By Gertrude A. Zerr 


HE Blackboard Story Plays designed for si- 
lent reading in the second half of the first 
year, presuppose an ability on the part of the 
child to read and obey simple written directions. To 
obey written directions is not so simple as may be 
supposed, and practice in so useful an art can profit- 
ably be begun with the first lessons in reading. 


‘During the first week, practically as soon as chil- 


dren learn to distinguish between one word and an- 
other, such a direction as the following may be 
written on the board: 

Doris may run. 

Doris, who, of course, is one of the quick pupils, 
is instructed to read it silently, and without saying 
anything, perform the action. The teacher then 
writes: 

Ethel may run. 

When all the children have learned to obey a sin- 
gle direction, the commands may be elxborated, as 
in the following examples: 

Ethel and Doris may run. 
Ethel may run and Doris may jump. 
Doris will jump and then run. 

A little later, simple plays are written, as: 
Play you are a cat and say “Mew!” 
Play you are a dog and say “Bow-wow!” 
Play you are a sheep and say “Baa! Baa!” 


By the end of the second month, imaginative plays 
are enjoyed, as the following: 
Play you are a hopping bird. 
Play you are a singing bird. 
Play you are a flying bird. 


By the end of the first half year children have 
acquired considerable ability in reading and under- 
standing these directions, and their imaginations 
have been stimulated by the play element. In using 
the Story Plays at this time little difficulty is en- 
countered. 

The play is placed on the board in the morning, 
with a simple illustration, if possible, in colored 
chalk. If the subject matter is unfamiliar, it may 
be made the base of a language lesson early in the 
day. The children are instructed to read it for 
themselves, asking for help on unfamiliar words, 
and they may, if they wish, practice it in a corner of 
ihe room, so that they can give a finished perform- 
ance at the end of the day. As they have had much 
practice in obeying directions, they are able to do 
this on their own initiative, without help and with 
much enjoyment. 

At the end of the day, the teacher erases the play, 
and the children perform it. It is important that 
at no time should the entire play be read aloud, 
though the teacher may question the child in order 
make sure he understands what is required of 
tim. 

Colored chalk may be used at first to distinguish 
the parts for the different children, but later it is 
better that they select their parts themselves. These 
plays are designed to supplement, not to supersede, 
the regular work in dramatization of first grade 
literature, 


TYPICAL PLAYS 
LESSON 1 


Shall we play a game of green meadows? 
Harold will be a cow. 

Bobby will be a sheep. 

Ejnar will be a dog. 

Ruby will be a little girl. 

The little girl will say, “Good morning, cow.’ 
The cow will say, ““Moo moo!” 

The little girl will say, “Good morning, sheep.” 
The sheep will say, “Baa, baa!” 

The dog will chase the cow and the sheep. 

The little girl will call the dog. 

Then the cow and the sheep will play. 

The little girl will pick flowers. 


’ 


LESSON 2 


Shall we play the little lost lamb? 

Ruby will be a sheep. 

Harold will be the lamb. 

He will be lost in the grass. 

Ruby will ask the cow, “Please, cow, where is my 
lamb?” 

The cow will say, “I don’t know. Ask the horse.” 

The horse will say, “I don’t know. Ask the pig.” 

The pig will tell her to ask the mule. 

The mule will tell her to ask the cat. 

The cat will tell her to ask the dog. 

The good dog will say, “I will find your lamb for 
you.” 

He will find it and chase it home. 


LESSON 3 
Let us play the pussy cat and the queen. 
The pussy cat will go to London. 
A boy will meet her. 
He will say, “Where are you going, pussy?” 
She will say, “I am going to see the queen.” 
The queen will say, “Come, pussy, pussy!” 
She will pet the pussy cat. 
The mouse will say, “Wee, wee!” 
The cat will chase it away. 


LESSON 4 
Let us play a game of spring winds. 
Doris will be a soft west wind. 
Roger will be a cold winter wind. 
Margaret and Leonard and Ethel will be flowers. 
They will be asleep in the snow. 
Doris will skip lightly. 
She will whistle softly. 
Roger will roar loudly. 
They will chase each other. 
The soft wind will drive the cold wind away. 
The flowers will lift their heads. 


LESSON 5 
Shall we play the game of little birds? 
They will hop and fly in the meadow. 
The cow will come by. 
She will say, “Moo, moo!” 
The little birds will fly away. 
The horse will come by. 
He will say, “Neigh, neigh!” 
The little birds will fly away. 
The sheep will come by. 
She will say, “Baa, baa!” 


The little birds will fly away. 
The little chickens will come by. 
They will say, “Peep, peep!” 
The little birds will hop to them. 
They will all play together. 


LESSON 6 
Let us play the game of spring flowers. 
Hide your heads in your arms. 
Ruby will be the sun. 
The pointer will be the sun’s rays. 
She will touch the flowers with her warm rays. 
They will lift their faces to her. 
They will stand up tall and straight. 


LESSON 7 
Let us play the game of summer sun and rain. 
The little girls will be flowers. 
Roger will be the sun. 
Leonard will be the rain. 
The sunbeams will touch the flowers. 
They will hang their heads. 
The rain will play pit-a-pat on their heads. 
They will nod and dance and wave their leaves. 


LESSON 8 
Let us play the baby squirrel. ° 
Doris may be the baby squirrel. 
Margaret may be her mother. 
Roger may be the naughty rabbit. 
Leonard may be the big hawk. 
The mother will tell the baby to stay in the nest. 
She will go for food. 
The naughty rabbit will say to the baby squirrel, 
“Come out and play.” 
The baby squirrel will leave the nest. 
The big hawk will come flying down. 
The naughty rabbit will run away. 
The baby squirrel will ery for his mamma. 
She will run to him. 
The hawk will fly away. 


LESSON 9 
Let us play the dog and the rabbit. 
The rabbit will nibble at a tree. 
The dog will bark at him. 
The rabbit will run to its hole. 
The dog will bark at the hole. 
He will scratch at it. 
The rabbit will run out the other side. 
The dog will go home again. 


LESSON 10 

Let us play a game of spring songs. 
Ruby will be the wind. 
She will hum a pretty song. 
Margaret will be the leaves. 
She will rustle in the wind. 
Roger will be the bees. 
He will buzz around the flowers. 
Ethel will be the flowers. 
She will whisper to the bees. 
Doris will be the little birds. 
She will sing in the tree. 
The birds will say: 

“We sing! We sing! 

It’s spring! It’s spring!” 


















Rural Primary Writing 
TEACH LARGE, HEALTHY WRITING 
By Beulah Adams Gilmore, Writing Supervisor 


ters! How do you do it?” came from a rural 

teacher not long ago. “The capitals, and 
the tall letters that aren’t capitals, and the small 
letters; and the beginners learn one size and the 
others learn another—!” Sounds almost as involved 
as teaching modern geography. 

But it isn’t as bad as it sounds. 

Did you ever hear of “Papa” letters and “Mama” 
letters and “Baby” letters? A great big family, 
this “Letter” family, and they live up on the black- 
board in their house made of lines. There! size is 
half taught. The interest of the children is aroused 
and the size of the letters has begun to mean some- 
thing in their little lives. 

Call the capital letters “Papa” letters; 1 and the 
like “Mama” letters; and the small ones like m 
“Baby” letters; or rechristen them according to 
your own inspiration; but call them something, and 
have the capitals so tall that they touch the ceiling, 
of the house made of lines, while the “Baby” letters 
reach halfway. Tall parents, and huge babies, to be 
sure, but the little folks love the thought and will 
not criticize it. Have you ever noticed what good 
little sports children are when playing games of the 
imagination? 

In the second grade—far be it from us to speak 
of “Papa” letters and the rest of the “Letter” fam- 
ily to grown-up little second-graders—the size re- 
mains the same as in the first grade. 

While the matter of size is usually optional in 
the third grade, personally I prefer 
the full-space and half-space letters 


66 I F it just weren’t for teaching the sizes of iet- 
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graph, the results will be most satisfactory. How- 
ever, if no reproducing machine is at hand, the fig- 
ures may be sketched on the blackboard, and copies 
therefrom made by each child. If it is desired, the 
flowers of Figure 1 may be simplified by making 
them only in outline when placing the figure on the 
board. 

As to the details of the children’s work, the fol- 
lowing is suggestive: Use white drawing paper of 
good quality for best results. Figure 1 should fill a 
space 7x10 inches. Figure 2 fits best in a space 4%4x 
6% inches, while Figure 3 may be put on the same 
sheet with Figure 2 in a space 11%4x3% inches. 

The figures should be colored before they are cut 
out. This is done with crayola. Following are the 
directions for coloring Figure 1: 

1. Flowers adjacent to each other should not be 
similar in color; strong contrasts make best ef- 
fects. The crayola should be rubbed on very heav- 
ily while coloring the flowers, to make them appear 
brilliant against the dark background of Figure 2. 

2. Much of the surface of the leaves should be left 
uncolored. At the tips of the leaves there should be 
a little shading in light green with some touches of 
yellow. The vein line should be dark green. 

8. Rub on the crayola heavily enough to make the 

After the foregoing directions have been given, 
the coloring of Figure 1 may be assigned as seat 
work. If it is not convenient to finish the basket 
the day it is begun, Figure 1 should not be cut at 
once, but saved until the day the basket can be fin- 
ished. 

These directions will guide in the coloring of 
Figure 2: 

1. Before beginning, run a pencil point through 
each of the three holes indicated on the figure. This 
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will insure the correct position for the strings which 
come later. This is especially helpful for primary 
children, and they should be cautioned to punch only 
the sharp point through, as it is desirable to keep 
the holes very small. 

2. Color the entire surface (including the punched 
holes) with brown crayola. 

3, Rub on the crayola heavily enough to make the 
surface resemble chocolate. This makes the neces- 
sary contrast to the brilliant colors of Figure 1 
when it is pasted on Figure 2. 

Figure 3 may be colored as desired. After the 
color has been applied to the body, the head and 
circles may be outlined in black. 

While the children are coloring Figures 2 and 3, 
several patterns of Figure 4, which is the hanger, 
should be made on pieces of cardboard 114x2 inches, 
The large hole in each pattern should be cut out, 
and the small holes punched with a pencil point. 
(This work may be done by the teacher, if she is 
working with a primary grade, and by skilful pu- 
pils in the upper grades.) Pass the patterns to a 
few of the children, directing each child to place his 
pattern on a small piece of cardboard and to trace 
around the pattern and around the large hole. A 
pencil point through the punched hole in the design 
will mark the position of the small hole in the copy. 
The patterns may now be passed on to other chil- 
dren for their use. By the time the coloring of Fig- 
ures 2 and 3 has been done, all the children will 
have had a chance to make a copy of Figure 4. 

Figures 1 and 2 should now be cut out, and Fig- 
ure 1 pasted on the colored side of Figure 2. The 
vines will hang a little below the basket. Then a 
pencil point should be punched through each of the 
three holes on the back of Figure 2 so that the point 

will come just through to the col- 
ored side of the basket. Caution the 








up to the fourth grade, for in large, 
healthy writing the formation of 


‘ 
the letters is much less likely to be nen 
slighted. —) 
And now, how shall we hold up TRY -P\ 
this large writing? I believe thor- a, 


oughly that it isn’t the daily or 
hourly “Write larger; touch the top (| 
line,” ete., that really drives the 
lesson home. We must do some- 
thing to impress it on the child’s 


mind, just as we taught the “Let- ZA) 


ter” *family to the beginners. 

Suppose we exaggerate by drawing 0, 
some extremely wide spaces on the 
blackboard, say ten inches or so be- 
tween lines. 
who have fallen from grace, in that 
their letters have fallen from the 


full space and half-space require- Z 
ment, are sent to the blackboard to m7 
write within these very wide spaces. Z 
It will take some little effort to do p 


this. Were top lines ever so far 
away! “I must be sure to touch the 
top line with my capital letters and 
tall letters; I must remember about 


Suppose the children a4 QV 





making my e half space,” says the me 
child, for there the writing will 
stand in great white letters on the 
blackboard, for all to see. The les- 
son is driven home. 
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A May Basket Children 
Enjoy Making 


By Kathleen Helen Daumer 


HILDREN have never failed 
( to enjoy the making of the 

May basket in ornamental 
colors. They delight in coloring the 
flowers, stringing the basket, and 
pasting the colored butterfly on the 
strings so that it seems just ready 
to alight on the flowers. Very pretty 


baskets of this kind have been made 
by second grade children, and pu- 
pils of the higher grades, of course, 
can make them with even greater 
artistic success. 

If Figures 1, 2, and 3 can be re- 
produced by mimeograph or hecto- 
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Finished May Basket and Patterns Described in Katheleen H. Daumer’s Article 
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pupils again to keep the holes small. 

Next cut out Figure 4 from the 
copies made. Cut out the large hole 
and pierce through the point indi- 
cated for the position of the small 
one. Let the hanger match in color 
the piece of twine (45 inches long) 
which is given to each child. If sev- 
eral colors of twine are used, each 
child colors the hanger to match the 
hue of the twine received. 

The basket is now ready to be 
strung. Each child cuts the twine 
into three 15-inch lengths, and ties 
a good sized knot at the end of each 
of these. Each child next pulls the 
three strings, one to each hole, 
through the holes of Figure 2 from 
the back to the colored side. This 
leaves the knot on the uncolored 
side of the basket. The three lengths 
of twine are now held together, and 
all are drawn through the punched 
holes of Figure 4, and knots tied in 
them on the uncolored side of that 
figure. 

Figure 3 is now cut out, and in 
the form of a butterfly it is pasted 
across the strings about four inches 
below the hanger, in a position with 
its head turned toward the flowers. 

When finished, the baskets may 
be taken home. If the teacher wishes 
to retain them for a while, they 
make a pleasing spring decoration 
when hung, as an ornamental bor- 
der, high on the blackboard or in 
the space above it. 


Good Morning 


Good morning, good morning, 

Our work has begun! 

The little stars faded one by one; 
They faded away, at dawn of day, 
Wee little stars, quite tired of play. 
So gladly we greet you, 

We greet you, bright sun, 

Good morning, good morning, 

Our work has begun! 

Laura R. Smith. 
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Language Games for Primary Grades 


By Mary E. Burgess 
Public School No, 12, Albany, N. Y. 


MOTHER GOOSE GAME 
(Similar to Chicken Little) 


Aim: To substitute “teach” and “taught” for 
“learn” and “learned.” 

MATERIALS: Blackboard space for eight pupils; 
eight erasers; and eight pieces of chalk. 

MetHop: A child who is chosen as Mother Goose 
retires to rear of room. The teacher then begins 
the game by saying, “Come Jane, I will teach you 
how to draw a pretty star.” 

Jane steps to the teacher’s side and watches while 
she draws a simple star on the board. After the 
drawing is completed the child thanks the teacher, 
summons another player, and repeats what the 
leader said. 

This continues until all places are taken. Mother 
Goose then happens along. Seeing the star before 
the eighth player she remarks, “What a pretty star, 
Rose. Who taught you how to make this beautiful 
star?” 

Righth Player (pointing to Seventh Player)— 
Ruth taught me, Mother Goose. 

Mother Goose—Ruth, who taught you? 

Seventh Player—Edgar taught me, Mother Goose. 
(Edgar is the Sixth Player.) 

Thus the game continues until the teacher is men- 
tioned. Mother Goose then requests to be taught. 
After the favor is granted, new players are se- 
lected for another game. 


THE “WHAT ARE YOU DOING” GAME 


Aim: To teach the correct tenses of verbs. 

MetTHop: A “guesser” is sent out of the room, 
after which players are divided into five equal 
groups. 

A leader from any section is then chosen to per- 
form some designated act. While on the way to 
execute it, the first section questions, “What are you 
going to do, Jack?” 

Jack—I am going to tear the paper, children. 

Second Section (while player is performing)— 
What are you doing, Jack? 

Jack—I am tearing the paper, children. 

Third Section (after performance)—What did 
you do, Jack? 

Jack—I tore the paper, children. 

Fourth Section—Sh! Jack, run to your place and 
let Ida guess. 

The “guesser” is then recalled and the fifth group 
takes its turn as questioner, “Who tore the paper, 
Ida?” Jack replies, “I don’t know, children, but 
may I guess?” 

After consent is given, the “guesser” questions 
individuals until successful. The guilty one is then 
sent from the room and a new leader is appointed. 

Ring, sing, run, fly, write, freeze, break, come, 
yet, speak, sit, blow, etc., may be taken in the same 
manner, 


THE MAGIC GAME 


Aim: (a) To familiarize the little child with the 
expression “I wish I were.” (b) With “If I were.” 

A chair to represent a throne is placed before the 
class. A fairy queen and two gatekeepers are chos- 
en, the latter forming a bridge before the throne. 
Ten or more players who are selected to visit the 
queen line up in single file. When the gates are 
raised the first child in rank passes through, and be- 
gins the game by saying, “My Queen, I wish I were 
2 bird. If I were a bird I could fly over the fields.” 

The queen, hearing the petition, signifies her will- 
ingness by waving a wand, while the satisfied player 
takes his place behind the throne. 

In like manner each player follows, wishing to be 
some particular person or thing, which he himself 
selects. 

After all have played, the first child becomes dis- 
contented and approaches the queen again, this time 
saying, “Dear Queen, I wish I were a little girl 
again. If I were a little girl I would run straight 
home to my mother.” 

Again the queen waves her wand and the little 
one runs quickly home (to seat). 

Each player in turn follows, wishing to be his or 
her self again, and adding an original thought. 


Primary Methods and Devices 


LOST AND FOUND GAME 


Aim: To substitute “to whom” for “to who.” 

MATERIAL: A stand and trinkets collected from 
the children. 

METHOD: The leader is sent from the room, while 
the teacher collects articles belonging to different 
players. She places the articles on a stand. 

The leader is then invited back and, selecting any 
trinket, he questions, “To whom does this belong?” 

The owner rises and answers, “It belongs to me, 
Harry.” He goes quickly to claim it. 

Thus the game continues until all articles are 
disposed of. 

Politeness in the giving and taking should be 
carefully encouraged. 


THE SAFETY FIRST GAME 


AIM: To substitute “shouldn’t” for “hadn’t ought 
to.” 

PREPARATION: A score keeper is appointed. Play- 
ers are divided into two equal groups. Each section 
is given a name, after which the Sunshine Safety 
Team (first group) line up on right side of playing 
space, while the Star Safety Team line up on left. 

A circle representing a safety zone is drawn in 
center of space. 

METHOD: When a whistle is blown the game be- 
gins. First member of the Sunshine Safety Team 
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runs to “zone” and quickly tells something he or 
others shouldn’t do. For example, “Children shouldn’t 
play with matches.” 

For using correct English and giving wise ad- 
vice, he scores one point for his team. The other 
side is then given a turn. If the player is suecess- 
ful he, too, scores for his team. 

The game continues until all have played. The 
team scoring the more points wins and is applauded. 


GIVE AND TAKE GAME 


AIM: (a) To teach the correct use of “give” and 
“gave.” (b) To stress “I shall.” 

MATERIAL: An artificial orange. 

METHOD: The teacher commences game by giving 
an orange to any player, who promptly says, “Miss 
Clark gave the orange to me. I shall give it to 
Helen.” 

Thus the orange continues to be passed from one 
child to another until it is given back to the teacher. 

She brings the game to a successful close by plac- 
ing the orange on the desk and saying, “Jean gave 
the orange to me. I shall give it to Little Bo-Peep 
if she visits us to-day.” 

The game may be varied by using circle forma- 
tion. 

“Throw” and “threw” may also be drilled. 

Insist on placing the gift in the child’s hand to 
avoid pulling. 











May Paper Cutting Border 


By ANNYE ALLISON, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 





results often show much 

variety, and _ individuality 

should always be encour- 
Diagram of One Section of Bird and Nest Border aged. 





Completed Bird and Nest Border 


UT a sheet of 9x12 inch 


silhouette paper in two 
lengthwise and _ fold into 
thirds; then fold again 


down the center, keeping all 
edges as even as_ possible. 
In order to get inside the 
outer edge a_ short fold 
should be made, the paper 
clipped, and the points of 
the scissors inserted in the 
small opening thus made to 
cut out the design. Part of 
the cutting may be done on 
the central fold, and for all 
minor cuts the paper must 
be folded, keeping the outer 
edges even. The dotted 
lines indicate the folds. 
Turn the paper whenever 
necessary to facilitate the 
cutting. Always keep the 
edges even and avoid jag- 
ged, splintered cutting. In 
giving this for class work, 
the diagrams should be 
drawn on the blackboard, 
and the teacher should make 
several cuttings before the 
class, explaining the method 
as she works. Each pupil 
should have a whole sheet of 
paper and be allowed to 
make two attempts. The 





































THE THREE DEEP GAME 

Aim: To substitute “standing behind” for “stand- 
ing in back of.” 

MetHop: The leader, blindfolded, stands before 
the class, while the players are arranged around 
the room in groups of three, one behind the other. 

The teacher begins the game by tapping anyone 
in row two or row three. The one tapped greets 
the blindfolded child. He, recognizing the voice, 
promptly returns the salutation and asks, “Where 
are you standing?” 

The tapped player answers, “I am standing be- 
hind Ruth.” 

Six or more are touched and respond, after which 
the teacher signals to someone in row one. He runs 
quickly behind the leader and addresses him. When 
questioned he replies, “I am standing behind you, 
Frank.” 

As a reward for coming nearest to base, he takes 
the leader’s position; places are changed and the 
game continues. 

Other positions: kneeling, sitting, and walking. 


_ - oo: on 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 


EXPLAINING MEMORIAL DAY 


It was the afternoon before the thirtieth of May, 
—Memorial Day. On the following day the schools 
would be closed to do honor to the heroic dead. The 
room was decorated with small flags made by the 
children and a large beautiful flag of bunting was 
draped across the front blackboard. 

Miss Arden, the teacher, made The Friendly Ob- 
server welcome and explained that she was teach- 
ing the little boys and girls the significance of 
Memorial Day. 

She began by giving a pretty word-picture of the 
South, where “the cotton and sugar cane grow,” and 
she told of the black men and women who worked on 
the huge plantations. She told how, long ago, these 
black people were bought and sold like horses and 
cows, and she pictured the distress caused by the 
separation of the families. “There is a song,” said 
she, “that tells how a colored boy was taken from his 
little cabin home, and sent far away, and how he 
longed and longed to go back. Listen, and I will 
sing it to you, and if any of you know it, you may 
join in, too.” Then in a low, sweet voice she began: 

“*Way down upon the Swanee River, 
Far, far wway—” 
and one by one, the little voices joined in. “You see, 
he always remembered and loved his old home,” said 
Miss Arden. “Then there was another, a poor old 
black man, who had worked very hard in the cotton 
fields. His friends had all been sold away or had 
died, and he was alone. I will sing you the sad, 
sweet song that he sang,” and she began “Old Black 
Joe,” so full of pathos: 
“Gone are the days when my heart was young 
and gay, 
Gone are the friends from the cotton fields 
away.” 

After the song, she told the children how the peo- 
ple of the South had said that they would not stay 
in the Union, but would have a flag and a govern- 
ment of their own. Then they assembled their 
armies, and Abraham Lincoln called out his Union 
soldiers to fight for their flag, and for four weary 
years they fought. She told, too, how Abraham 
Lincoln, so good and kind, had set the black people 
free. 

“Oh, children, those were sad and dreary years,” 
said Miss Arden, “and the poor soldiers suffered so 
much, often being hungry, cold and sick. Many, 
many of them were killed and many were taken 
prisoners. 

“The soldiers of the North with Abraham Lincoln 
as President, saved our country from disunion, and 
over it now waves our flag, the beautiful Stars and 
Stripes. 

“And the Star Spangled Banner. 
Oh, long may it wave, 

O’er the land of the free, 
And the home of the brave.” 


They all sang. 
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“So to-morrow,” said Miss Arden, “when we 
march with our flowers and our flags to the cemetery 
to decorate the soldiers’ graves, it is for us to re- 
member that we owe to them the saving of our flag 
and our great country.” At @ signal, the children 
rose, and with one voice, sang in swelling tones: 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 


THE CIRCUS PARADE 


A circus had just visited the town, so The Friendly 
Observer was not surprised to find the children in 
Miss N’s room preparing for a circus parade. Ani- 
mals were being cut from heavy paper or from wood, 
the design being traced first by the children from 
patterns which the teacher furnished. Cages for 
the animals were made of colored construction paper, 
two sides being cut in strips to represent the iron 
bars. These cages were placed on paper or wooden 
carts drawn by ponies or horses. Wonderful clowns, 
cut from paper and dressed in fantastic costumes, 
were scattered here and there along the procession. 
Two bands furnished the music from paper horns 
and drums. 

When the time was up for this period, the children 
reluctantly left their work, but as soon as they found 
that their reading lesson consisted of telling what 
each one had done, the interest was keen again; and 
it could not be otherwise, for the subject matter 
was full of their own experiences. 











MAY COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 








THREE SENSES IN STUDY OF SPELLING 


Realizing that that impression is strongest which 
is made through several senses, a second grade 
teacher was helping her pupils to clinch their spell. 
ing words by causing those words to appeal to them 
at once by sight and sound and feeling, 

The new word was written on the board by the 
teacher. The children, after pronouncing it, vis- 
ualized it, spelled it aloud, and wrote it in the air 
before being required to write it upon their spelling 
papers. 

A PAGE OF QUESTIONS 


The primer contained an entire page of questions, 
In one room it was hurried over as dull and unin- 
teresting, a bore alike to teacher and child. Each 
child in turn droned through a question, reading it 
as an assertion, finding in it no stimulation to 
thought. 

In a room across the hall that page was produc- 
tive of thought, of fun, of lively interest, of ex- 
pressive reading. Each child read through each 
question silently. Then one child was called upon 
to ask that question of another member of his class, 
He asked it as a question, naturally, without looking 
back at his book, thus, “‘Did you ever fly a kite,’ 
Mary?” And Mary answered, though it was not 
written in the book, “Yes, John.” More than that, 
she told him about that kite, where she flew it, how 
it caught in a tree, how she got it down, and so on. 
The page of questions was no dull and uninteresting 
bore in this schoolroom. 
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Entertainment for May Programs 


A May Festival 
By Marion E. Payne and 
Ruth Geraldine Hay 


For any number of children of various sizes. 


CHARACTERS 
MaiENS—Any number of girls twelve 
years old or over. 
HERALDS—Two boys about ten years 
old. 
Kinc—An older boy. 
QurEN—May be one of the maidens. 
Kina’s ATTENDANTS—Any number of 
small boys. 
Rozin Hoop—Large boy. 
Friar TuckK—Preferably a short stout 
boy. 
ArcHers—Any number of boys. 
DANcERS—May be separate groups or 
boy and girls who attend the king 
and queen. 
COSTUMES 
Girls all wear white dresses. Maid- 
ens carry flower wreaths. Little girls 
wear flower caps. King wears long 
cape-like garment, gold crown. Friar 
Tuck wears long black robe. He may 
lead a small dog for comedy purposes. 
King’s Attendants wear paper caps 
and carry wooden swords and shields. 
Robin Hood and his men wear green 
caps and green scarfs draped over 
shoulders. They carry bows and ar- 
rows made from willows. 


SETTING 

At center left and right are en- 
trances, and between them a curved 
screen, before the center of which is 
the throne. The screen is af, impro- 
vised bower of branches and vines, or 
a natural hedge may be used if high 
enough to conceal players when off 
stage. The piano or phonograph may 
be placed behind it. The throne should 
be slightly elevated. At left and right, 
near front, are two Maypoles. 


THE PLAY 

At opening, soft music is played to 
which Maidens enter from either side, 
swaying their wreaths in time to mu- 
sic. Much freedom of gesture should be 
allowed, to preserve natural grace. 
Maidens form a large circle, falling on 
one knee and finally dropping heads 
on arms as if sleeping. 

Musie changes to “Morning with the 
Birds and Flowers” (from NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR, Sept. 1919). During the in- 
troduction, which portrays dawn and 
birds’ awakening, the Maidens hold 
pose while the boys behind scenes sim- 
ulate bird calls. They rise at the be- 
ginning of the song and sing. Chil- 
dren behind scenes all take part in 
singing’ also. 

Music changes to the “Beautiful 
Blue Danube” and the Maidens dance 
as follows: 


“FLOWER DANCE” 

I—Form a circle. All kneel on one 
knee. Bow heads on arms. Hold 
four measures. 

II~At beginning of fifth measure 
all start to rise. Continue ris- 
ing through four measures. Hold 
wreaths low in front. 

III—Wreaths held above heads; take 
glide steps around circle for 
eight measures. 

IV—Reverse and take glide step the 
opposite way around circle for 
eight measures. 

V—Face outward. Place right foot 
well out of the circle and sway 
or balance backward and for- 
ward in circle. Four measures. 

VI—Face in. Repeat Movement V 
inward. F 

VII—Dance around self on toes, light- 
ly shaking wreaths on accented 
beats. Eight measures. 

VIII—Repeat Movements III and IV, 
ending in original position. 
(Enter Heralds right.) 
First Herald—Maidens (they rise), 





the King bids you away this fine May 
morn and find your Queen. Go, and 
bring to him your fairest maiden, that 
she may rule beside him this day. 


Second Herald—And I must away to 
the forest to summon Robin Hood and 
his Merry Men. I go to do the King’s 
bidding. 

(He exits right while First Herald 
and Maidens exit left. Exits may or 
may not be to music.) 


(Enter small children to lively march. 
They dance “Meeting and Greeting” 
from Hofer’s “Popular Folk Dances 
and Singing Games.” Exit children. 
Enter first Herald with Robin Hood 
and his men, marching two by two. 
“Clayton’s Grand March” may be used. 
When all are on stage they stand in 
two rows facing the audience and sing 
—Tune: “Old King Cole.’’) 


Brave Robin Hood and his Merry Men 

From their forest home have come; 

Tho’ we’re men of might and we’re 
men of right, 

We enjoy a little fun. 


So Brave Robin Hood and his Merry 


en 
From their forest home have come. 
We'll put care away and rejoice to-day 
When they crown the Queen of May. 


(One man then steps forward and 
sings to the same tune.) 


I’m brave Little John; 
In my forest home— 


(He is elbowed aside by another 
who takes center stage and begins to 
sing.) 

Oh, I’m Allan-a-Dale— 

(He is elbowed aside by Friar Tuck 
who sings—Tune: “There Was a Shep- 
herd Maiden,” also in “Popular Folk 
Dances and Singing Games.’’) 

There was a jolly Friar, 

Sing hey ding dong-a-ding, 

Ring ding dong, 

There was a jolly Friar, 

His name was Friar Tuck— 
(Cries of “Hear! Hear!” etc.) 
Robin Hood—Come! Come! My 

Merry Men, we came not here to boast. 
Let’s have a song and dance to pass 
dull time away. 

(He may name two men who step 
forward and sing. “The Moonlight 
Sail” from “Merry Melodies” may be 
used, or any other may be substituted. 
The entire group then dance “The Ox- 
danzen” in Burchenal’s “Folk Dance 
Book.” At the end of the dances music 
changes to Mendelssohn’s “Wedding 
March.” Robin Hood and men 
back to right side of stage.) 

(Enter processions — King’s 
right, Queen’s from left, in the follow- 
ing order.) 

1. Flower bearers (small girls). 

2. Queen. 

3. Maidens. 

1. Heralds. 
trumpets.) 


(They now carry long 
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Wait - ing to greet us 
All the glad days 


come and with joy we greet her— 


a- long the 
of our child-hood fleet. 








Cuorvs. 









— } Hap- py the day! 


Mer - ry the May! Hundreds of birds sing car- ols so gay; Springtime has 


All on a bright May morn - ing. 


fall | 


from | 


2. King. , 

3. Attendants. 

(The King and Queen meet center 
and ascend throne together. All sing 
“The May Queen’—Tune: Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song.) 

Because she is the fairest maid 

We crown her now; 

We'll place a crown of bright spring 
flowers 

| To-day upon her brow. 

O’er all the land the merry people 

Feel her sway, 


And now we'll crown our fairest 
maiden 
Queen of May. 
(Some attendant places crown of 


flowers on her head.) 

Queen—Loyal subjects, on this day 
I bid you all make merry. Let your 
hearts be light and gay for I command 
that to-day there be nothing save re- 
joicing, through all the land. 

King—Well said, fair Queen! From 
the greenwood Robin Hood and _ his 
men have come to help us make merry. 
Robin Hood, come hither! , 





(Robin Hood comes to throne and 
bows.) 
Queen—Brave Robin Hood, I have 


heard of your many deeds. I have 
heard that in all the land there is none 
so strong of muscle or so stout of 
heart. Upon our green give proof of 
' your strength and skill. 

Robin Hood—Fair Queen, my men 
and I shall do your bidding. 

(He bows and retires to his men 
who prepare for and execute an arch 
ery contest. Maidens and attendants 
|} mingle with archers. Friar Tuck's 
| dog escapes and causes great confu 
sion. In addition to the archery con 
test, running and wrestling may be 
added and an impromptu sports pro- 
gram given. 

When the others finish, the small 
dancers give “I See You” and “The 
Shoemaker Dance” before the throne. 

A lively march is played and the 
older players find their places and at a 
signal begin to wind the Maypoles, 
using only the simple winding and 
weaving movements. When this is 
completed the march music continues. 
The King and Queen leave throne and 
march about the stage, while all the 
players find partners and fall in be 
hind them. This is continued until all 
are moving tn a large circle. 

Music chenges to “Clap Dance.” 
They dance and at end of dance follow 
King and Queen off stage. Other folk 
dances may be substituted for the ones 
mentioned above.) 


Vacation on the Farm 
By S. E. Gosselink 


I love to spend the summer days, 
When school has closed its doors, 

Out on my Grandpa’s big old farm, 
And help him do the chores. 


There’s cows to milk and sheep to feed, 
And eggs to gather too, 

And oh, a hundred other things 
That a boy just loves to do. 


I like to watch the colts and calves, 
And play with little lambs, 

Or walk barefooted in the creek, 
And sailboats make and dams. 


But most of all I like the sound 
Of that old dinner bell, 

Which seems to call and beckon us, 
With a secret it won’t tell. 


’There’s lots of cream and apple sauce, 
Potatoes Grandma fries, 

But what I like the best of all 
Are her old apple pies. 


Pies! My sakes! it makes me wish 


I was as big as brother, 
When Grandpa passes round the plate: 








“Jim, don’t you wish another?” 
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Program for Mother’s Day 
By Mary Eleanor Mustain 


Note: Although the official Mother’s 
Day is celebrated on the second Sun- 
day in May, schools generally celebrate 
the day on the preceding Friday after- 
noon. It is appropriate that Mother’s 
Day should be celebrated in our public 
schools. If desired, the teacher may 
utilize this occasion for a scheduled 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation. Or it may take the form of a 
community reception-day for the moth- 
ers of the district. The children of the 
present generation need to be taught 
reverence for parents, as children of 
all preceding generations have needed 
such teaching. Hence this suggestive 
program for the day. 


SonGc GROUP: 
My Mother’s Bible. 
Suanee River. 
Rock Me to Sleep, Mother. 
ORIGIN OF MoTHER’S Day: 
When Founded? 
By Whom Founded? 
Where Founded? 
In Honor of Whom Was It Founded? 
What Emblem Was Adopted? 


THE WHITE CARNATION 


Here’s to the white carnation, 
Sturdy and spicy and sweet, 
Wafting a breath of perfume 
On the stony way of the street; 
Bringing a freight of gladness 
Wherever the breezes blow; 
Here’s to the white carnation, 
Pure as the virgin snow. 


This is the flower for Mother, 
Wear it on Mother’s Day; 
Flower for rain and sunshine, 
Winsome, gallant, and gay; 

Wear it in Mother’s honor 
Pinned to the coat’s lapel; 

Wear it in belt and corsage, 
For her who loved you well. 


The mother in lowly cabin, 
The mother in palace hall, 
Is ever the kindest and dearest, 
And ever the best of all. 
In travail and pain she bore us, 
In laughter and love she nursed, 
And who that would shame the mother 
Is of all mankind accursed. 


Tired and wan too often, 
Weary and weak at times, 
But always full of the courage 
That thrills when the future chimes; 
Mother with hands toil-hardened, 
Mother in pearls and lace, 
The light of heavenly beauty 
Shines in her tender face. 


So here’s to the white carnation, 
Wear it on Mother’s Day; 
Flower that blooms for Mother, 
Winsome, gallant, and gay. 
Flower of a perfect sweetness, 
Flower for hut and hall, 
Here’s to the white carnation 
And to Mother—Our Best of All. 
Margaret E. Sangster. 


Nosopy KNnows—But MoTHER 
Nobody knows the work it makes 

To keep the home together, 
Nobody knows of the steps it takes, 

Nobody knows—but Mother. 


Nobody listens to childish woes, 
Which kisses only smother; 

Nobody’s pained by naughty blows, 
Nobody—only Mother. 


Nobody knows of the sleepless care 
Bestowed on baby brother; 

Nobody knows of the tender prayer, 
Nobody—only Mother. 


Nobody knows of the lessons taught 
Of loving one another; 

Nobody knows of the patience sought, 
Nobody—only Mother. 


Nobody knows of the anxious fears, 
Lest darlings may not weather 


P 


The storm of life in after years, 
Nobody knows—but Mother. 

Nobody kneels at the throne above 
To thank the Heavenly Father 

For that sweetest gift—a mother’s love; 
Nobody can—but Mother. 


AcRosTIC—MoTHER’sS Day 
M—My Mother! Manhood’s anxious 
brow 
And sterner cares have long been 


mine; 
Yet turn I to thee fondly now, 
As when upon thy bosom’s shrine 
My infant griefs were gently 
hushed to rest, 
And thy low whispered prayers 
my slumber blessed. 
George W. Bethune. 


O—Oh, you who have a mother dear, 
Let not a word or act give pain; 
a love her, with your 
ife,— 
You ne’er can have her like again. 


T—The Mother in her office holds the 


ey 

Of the soul; and she it is who 
stamps the coin 

Of character, and makes the being, 
who would be a savage 

But for her gentle caress, a Chris- 
tian man; 

Then crown her Queen of the 


World! 
Old Play. 


H—Her arms first cradled me with 
mother love and care; 
Her eyes first beamed their wel- 
come to my sight; 
Her voice was sweetest lullaby by 
day and night; 
Her faith taught me to lisp the 
name of God in prayer; 
Her ear, alert to catch my cry of 
grief or pain; 
Her hand, outstretched with cheer, 
my feeble steps to guide; 
Her heart, so quick to note my 
growth, with joy and pride; 
Her hope, full high, that I should 
wear the wreath of fame. 
S. N. Wilson. 


E—Each day you live 

Means one day more of life to her. 

Each thought you give 

= more than honors can con- 
er. 

Each letter sent 

Brings her a joy that floods her 
heart 

With sweet content, 

And makes her proud to do her 
part; 

But oh! the skies 

Are black if death claim you, son, 

For Mother dies 

Ten thousand deaths when you die 
one. 

Percy Waxman. 


R—Remember—if I were asked to give 
a thought which in one word 
would speak 

A unity of brotherhood, a sympathy 
complete, 

A hundred happy, cheery ways, a 
mind that knows its own, 
Contented midst a throng of folk, 
yet peaceful when alone, 

A heart that sheds its silent glow, 
to brighten many another, 
Without a moment of delay, I’d 

say, “You mean my mother.” 


S—Some there be that sow the seed 
and reap the golden grain; 
And some there be that buy and 
sell, and find therein their gain; 
And some do build with skilful 
craft; and some with curious 
art 
Do paint or carve; and some do 
sing. So each doth do his part. 
And some there be—most blessed 





these—to deeds of mercy given; 





And some do heal the sick, and 
some do lead the way to Heav- 


en; 
But holiest task of all is thine, oh 
Mother with thy child! 
For thee and him all workers toil, 
all craftsmen carve and build. 
Sarah Louise Arnold. 


D—Do you think the dreary distance 
Keeps the heart of me away? 
Can’t you hear me calling to you 
As I called but yesterday? 

Edgar A. Guest. 


A—A mother’s love—how sweet the 
name! 
What is a mother’s love? 
A noble, pure, and tender flame, 
Enkindled from above. 
To bless a heart of earthly mold; 
The — love that can grow 
0 
This is mother’s love. 
Montgomery. 


the 


Y—Youth fades; love droops; 
heavens of friendship fall; 
A mother’s secret hope outlives 
them all. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Sonc GRoUP—SELECTED. 


THE EcHo oF A SONG 
To my fancy, idly roaming, comes a 
picture of the gloaming, 
Comes a fragrance from the lilacs 
and the rose; 
With the yellow lamp-light streaming 
I am sitting here and dreaming 
Of a half-forgotten twilight whence 
a mellow memory flows; 
To my listening ears come winging 
vagrant notes of woman’s singing; 
I’ve @ sense of sweet contentment as 
the sounds are borne along; 
’Tis a mother who is tuning her fond 
heart to love and crooning 
To her laddie such a 
Sleepy little 
Creepy little 
Song. 


Ah, how well do I remember when by 
crackling spark and ember 

The old-fashioned oaken rocker 

moved with rhythmic sweep and 


slow; 

With her feet upon the fender, in a 
cadence low and tender, 

Floated forth that slumber anthem 
of a childhood long ago. 

There were goblins in the gloaming, 
and the half-closed eyes went 
roaming 

Through the twilight for the ghost- 
ly shapes of bugaboos along; 

Now the sandman’s slyly creeping and 
a tired lad’s half sleeping 

When she sings to him that 
Sleepy little 
Creepy little 
Song. 


So I’m sitting here and dreaming with 
the mellow lamplight streaming 
Through the vine-embowered window 
in a yellow filigree, 
On the fragrant air come swinging 
vagrant notes of woman’s singing; 
’Tis the slumber song of childhood 
that is murmuring to me, 
And some subtle fancy creeping lulls 
my senses half to sleeping 
As the misty shapes of bugaboos go 
dreamily along, 
All my sorrow disappearing, as a tired 
lad I’m hearing 
Once again my mother’s 
Sleepy little 
Creepy little 
Song. 
J. W. Foley. 


Gardener’s Luck 
By Alice A. Keen 
Oh dear! Oh dear! I have such luck! 
How can I help complaining? 
I’ve just come out to water my plants, 
And now, just see—it’s raining! 





Like Me 
By Alice E. Allen 


When Mother tells us stories, 
The ones I like begin, 

“When I was just a little girl 
Like Mary Katherine.” 


But I feel sort of sorry 
For Richard after all, 

And Billy—Billy is my twin— 
And Phil and little Paul. 


For though they are my brothers, 
They’re only boys, you see, 

And they can’t think as I can, “Once 
Mother was just like me!” 


To My Son 


Do you know that your soul is of my 
soul such part, 

That you seem to be fiber and core of 
my heart? 

None other can pain me as you, dear, 
can do. 

None other can please me or praise me 
as you. 

Remember, the world will be quick 
with its blame 

If shadow or stain ever darken your 


name. 

Like mother, like son, is a saying so 
rue, 

The world will judge largely of mother 
by you. 

— then your task if task it shall 

e, 

To force this proud world to do hon- 
age to me. 

Be sure it will say when its verdict 
you’ve won, 

She reaps as she sowed, Lo! 


is her son. 
Your Mother. 


this man 


Mother 
By Agnes Jennings 


By a window that looks o’er a garden 
Where roses are blooming rare, 
And the sunlight traces quaint pat- 

terns 
As it shines through the foliage 
there, 
I think of my mother, always, 
In her wicker rocking chair, 


And the shadow of leaf and blossom 
Falls on her gentle face, 

A face where no selfish passion 
Has left a line or trace, 

Beautiful, with a beauty born 
Of nobleness and grace. 


It rests with tender touches 
On the wavy whitened hair, 

And caresses the dear worn fingers 
That are never idle there, 

For love keeps them ever busy 
As she sits in her rocking chair— 


Love for her busy daughters 
Who have ever been her care, 
Love for her children’s children 
Who have her constant prayer, 
Love for the poor and needy 
And suffering everywhere. 


Patient, calm and courageous 

She faces the glowing west, 
Unselfish, constant, tender, 

She has always given her best, 
And now in life’s fading twilight 

She awaits the promised rest— 


Oh, heart of my heart; at twilight, 
At the end of a busy day, 
I close my eyes and see you 
So many miles away, 
As you sit so still by the window 
here the many shadows play; 


And the thought of you patient and 
trusting, 

In a world so full of care, 
Calms my over-restless spirit 

With the sweet effect of prayer, 
Oh, mother dearest, truest _ 

In your wicker rocking chair. 

Southern School Journal. 
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Children use Colgate’s willingly and Vig 
regularly because of its delicious flavor. Lc, . ‘ ' 


at- 


| “Mother, That’s the Nice Kind!” 


si One mother writes (name on request): they like its delicious flavor. Educators 
“When I buy tooth paste my children recommend its use in classroom in- 
invariably ask me, ‘Is it the nice kind?’ struction because they know it to be 
This means they prefer Colgate’s.” gritless and free from harmful drugs. 


Make a lesson agreeable and it will It cleans children’s teeth safely and 


almost teach itself. Your battle ishalf thoroughly without the slightest injury 
won when you can teach dentalhygiene to the delicate enamel. 


to children in such a way that they will You cannot start too soon to save young 
like to brush their teeth. Use “the teeth from grit. So choose the safe, 
nice kind” yourself and teach children non-gritty dental cream. Colgate’s 


to do the same. cleans teeth the right way, by wash- 


Children use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental ing and polishing. It does not scratch 
Cream willingly and regularly because or scour. 
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Entertainment for May Programs—ooinea 


The Garden Tea 


By Someple 


A playlet for eight or ten children, half of 
the number boys, the rest girls. 


The girls are dressed in flowered, 
summery dresses, shoe-top length; 
white stockings; black slippers; white 
floppy, flower-trimmed hats, and they 
carry big bouquets of flowers. 

The boys are dressed in white suits, 
white stockings, and black slippers. 
Each wears a flower in his buttonhole. 


(The children crowd together just 
outside entrance, stretching heads in.) 


All— __— Rain, rain, 
Go away, 
Come again 


Another day! 


We’re dressed for 
Nancy’s garden tea, 

You’ll spoil our lawn 
And organdy! 


Rain, rain, 
Go away, 
Be polite 
This party day! 


Will this shower 
Never stop? 


One Girl— 


One Boy (pointing)— 
Just look there 
At that big drop! 
Another Girl (looking up)— 
Drip, drip, 
From the eaves! 


Another Boy (looking up)— 
Drip, drip, 
From the leaves! 
Another Girl—Splash, splash, 
On the panes! 
Another Boy—Splash, splash, 
How it rains! 
Another Girl—Faster, harder 
Than before! 


Another Boy—Just a regular 
Downpour! 


(Disappear from entrance. Soon re- 
appear.) 


Au Rain, rain, 

Rain all day, 
We are going 

Anyway! 

(Trip in by twos, boys putting up 
big umbrellas as they enter. Boy and 
girl under each, girls holding up skirts 
at sides. They march with a tripping 
step once around stage. Low music 
like pattering of rain. Sound of drip- 
ping water from behind scenes.) 
Nancy’s garden 

Will be wet; 

We’ve umbrellas, 

We won’t fret. 
Here’s a puddle, 

Take a hop! 

(All hop across “pretend” puddle.) 
Girls (raising skirts a little higher) — 
Lift your ruffles, 

Slip-slop! 
Onc Girl—Hold your parasol 
More south, 
Drops are blowing 
Down my mouth! 


Boys-—— 


(Her companion tilts umbrella be- 
fore their faces.) 
Another Girl— 
Swing your parasol 
About, 
Or my curls 
Will all come out! 


(Her companion tilts umbrella to 


her side.) 
All (when back at entrance where 
they started)— 


Rain, rain, 
Rain all day, 
We’re at Nancy’s 
Anyway! 
(By twos walk sedately to center of 
stage as if entering garden party, 
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DIRECTIONS 


I F the class is large allow the members to choose several to spin tops, the 


children chosen going to the cent 


er of the ring, but far enough apart 


that the tops may spin without colliding. At the beginning of the song (1), 


the spinners begin to wind the string, 


ready at (2) to pull the string and set 


the top spinning. At “her little feet tire” sing slowly, and “she lies down to 
rest” very slowly. If the tops are still spinning at the end of the song, re- 
peat the last line until the last top “lies down to rest.” Members of the class 
who are not spinners go through the motions of winding the string and giv- 
ing the “pull” and “fling,” as if holding a top in their hands. At (3), wave 
the right hand toward the sky, and at (4), make flying motions with hands. 
At (5) take a few dainty steps forward and then back to place. When the 


tops are at rest, the spinners take t 


hem to the teacher and resume their 


places in the class. With several spinners in the center, care in winding and 


setting the top spinning will result, a 


s each spinner will wish his top to be 


the last to “lie down to rest.” The song can also be used without tops, all 
the class taking part in the motions as directed for those not in the center 


of the ring. 









being greeted by imaginary hostess, 
and replying.) 


Ah, and how 
Do you all do? 
Thank you, well, 
And how are you? 


(Curtsy, umbrellas bobbing. Dance 
about stage, simple, slow dance step, 
umbrellas dipping and tilting. The 
dance lasts several minutes, the vext 
three verses being recited during it 
with pauses between.) 


Frolicking 
At Nancy’s tea, 
In the rain— 
What fun and glee! 


Dancing on 

The rain-soaked lawn, 
Would a body 

Ever yawn? 


Tripping to 
The tinkling rain, 
Music of the 
Gayest strain! 


(Stop dancing. Trip across stage, 
looking down to left and right.) 


Viewing Nancy’s 
Rain washed flowers, 
We could pass 
Unnumbered hours! 


(Wander apart in two or three 
groups, umbrellas bobbing close to- 
gether.) 

Chattering 
And gossiping, 
We’re too pleased 
For anything! 


_ (Return to center of stage and stand 
in group, pretending to eat and drink.) 


Have a cake 
And cherry ice? 
Thank you, 
(Curtsy.) 
They’re so very nice! 


R Oh, it’s getting 
Dark so soon, 
We must say 
Good-afternoon! 


We’ve enjoyed 

A pleasant hour 
At your party 

In the shower. 


Nancy, come 
To see us all, 
(Wave hands and turn to leave stage, 
bowing to imaginary hostess.) 
Girls 


(straightening hats boys «are 


knocking crooked with umbrellas)— 


Look out with 
Your parasol! 


(Go out. In a moment crowd t(o- 
gether just outside entrance as at fii'st, 
stretching heads in. Umbrellas not in 
evidence.) 


All— Rain, rain, ° 
Rain all night, | 
We’ve had good times 


In despite! 


One Girl—Why, the rain 
Is over quite! 


One Boy—And the sun | 

Is shining bright! 
Rain, rain, 

Gone away 


Till another 
Party day! 


All— 





Mother’s Day 
By Julia M. Martin 


I’m glad that once in every year 
We set aside a day : 

To say “I love you, Mother dear, 
In every way we may. 


We love our mothers all the time, 
But oft forget to say 

How dear they are; and so I’m glad 
Of Mother’s Day, in May. 
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Cocoa 


Is the ideal drink 
for growing children 


Not only does its delicious flavor 
and aroma appeal to the palate 
but it supplies the body with a 
considerable amount of pure, 
wholesome and nutritious food. 


Children, owing to 
their almost ceaseless 
activity, frequently 
require as large an 
amount of nourish- 
ment as adults, and 
good cocoa is a valu- 
able aid in the care- 
fully arranged diet. 
But its quality must 
be good and no cocoa 
can quite so well meet the require- 
ments of dietitian, physician, nurse 


or housekeeper as ‘‘ BAKER’S.” 
MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 





60. U. 6.940. O98 























becomes Dame Fortune 


at your bidding! The opportunity you have 
hoped for—yet never really expected—to have 
an independent income and a cozy home in 
the Sunny Southland. The beautifully illus- 
trated book, “THE JEWEL BOXES OF 
DAME NATURE,” tells all about this golden 
opportunity, and the Easy Ownership Plan 
which puts it within your reach. It is 
FREE, write for your copy today. Address, 


Elam G. Hess, Box 431, Manheim, Pa. 
ee ie 


Hotel Continental 


“Centre of New York’s Activities” 
Broadway at 41st Street 
New York City 


Five minutes walk from the Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central Terminals; within easy access of the retail 
hopping district and surrounded by 40 theatres. 
300 Outside Rooms 
Each with Private Bath 
RATES 
Single: $2.50—$3—$3.50—$4 
Double: $4.50—$5-$6 --$7 
COMFORT OF OUR GUESTS 


Our first consideration 


HENRY S. DUNCAN, Managing Director 


FREE ADVICE 22 Hew to become SUCCESSFUL in 
: Real Estate and Insurance, Partic- 
ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, cal. 
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Growing 
By Ora Claytor Moore 


My mother is so careful 
About the things I eat: 

Always “wholesome”—that’s the word— 
And hardly ever sweet. 


She says it’s quite important 
To do just so and so; 
Or else, you see—she’s made it plain— 
I can’t expect to grow. 


But when she stands and looks across 
At Grandpa’s garden rows, 

She seems so pleased and says, content, 
“My, how that garden grows!” 


Are boys so very hard to grow, 
While gardens grow with ease? 
Will: someone tell me why this is,— 
Now who will answer, please? 


The Rat-a-tat Tat of the Drum 
By Ronald Gordon 


We doff our hats and bow our heads 
As down the street they come: 

Old soldiers brave though feeble, few, 

And the lads in khaki marching, too, 

With flying flags and the bugle’s blare 
And the rat-a-tat tat of the drum. 


Then joining them, with voices strong 
We grateful homage pay 
To the men who died for you and me 
To live in a land, in a world, made free. 
May their courage, zeal and love of 
right 
Be born in our hearts to-day. 
For, long as time shall last, the wrong 


Shall be the constant foe 
Which we soldiers of the days ahead 


Must work—as did these honored 
dead— 
To down. No stain must ever mar 


The Stars and Stripes. And so 
We children pledge our hands, our 
hearts, 
To the days that are to come; 
To these soldiers brave though feeble, 


few; 
To these lads in khaki marching, too, 
With flying flags and the bugle’s blare 
And the rat-a-tat tat of the drum. 


Vacation Drill 
By S. E. Gosselink 
(For 8 Boys) 


V—Vacant stands the schoolhouse now, 
Empty is each seat, 
Blinds are drawn and windows 
locked, 
Hushed is the sound of feet. 


A—-All the children, every one, 
Have thrown aside their books, 
Walk barefooted on the roads, 
In meadows and in brooks. 


C—Cows are grazing in the grass, 
Sheep are bleating low, 
Birds and bees their secrets tell— 
Things we’d like to know. 


A—Apples thick on every tree, 
Cherries ripe and red; 
Berries cover every path 
And hilltop overhead. 


T—Trees are thick with leafy shade, 
A place to lie and dream; 
Look up in the bright blue sky, 
How near the white clouds seem. 


I—Ivy makes a bower green, 
Decked with flowers bright; 

Ferns and daisies growing low 
Make a lovely sight. 


Q—Oak trees shed their acorns large, 
On the mossy ground, 

Squirrels hurry to and fro— 
Each nut must be found. 


N—Noise of reapers far and near, 
Sounds like a joyful song; 
All of Nature labors hard 





For the winter long. 
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PAYS $50 a Month 
when you are to- 
tally disabled by 
accident or 
fining sickness. 


PAYS $11.67 a Week 
when you are quarantined and your salary has stopped. 


PAYS $25.00 a Month for illness that does not confine you 
to the house but keeps you from your work. 


PAYS 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months 
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Sickness soon 
eats up your 
bank account. 


You can best 
protect your 
savings thru 
7. G U. 
benefits. 


when you are confined in an established hospital. 


PAYS $333.00 to $1500 for major accidents or for acci- 


dental loss of life. 


PAYS Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained 


through railway, streetcar, or steamboat wreck. 


PAYS Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if 


your policy has been maintained in force for one year. 


T. C. U. protection is exclusively for teachers and is low in 
It is yours if you want it, but it can do nothing for you 


cost. 
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If You Want Them 


Benefits 


Yours 


—when the time of need does come—unless you accept now. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. 
particulars of how we protect teachers. 


We will then mail you full 
Please do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
738 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 





Name 


Address 





(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 738 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska: 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Send me the 
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Entertainment for May Programs—coimes 


A Maypole Dance 
By E. Rubie Capen 
For 16 Girls 
Music—Any polka or schottische. 
Formation—Couples. 
Dance— 
I—In by couples with polka step 
(with weight on left foot count; 
hop on left; step on right; draw 


left up to right and step on left; 


step on right. Same, starting 
right)—8 measures. 

II—Around pole, with polka step— 
8 measures. 

IlI—Join right hand with partner. 
Going around partner (3 run- 
ning steps, beginning right, 
swinging left foot forward on 
last step)—1 measure. 

I1V—Join left hand with partner and 
repeat Step III to left—I meas- 
ure. 

V—Grand right and left around, 
until meeting partner, with pol- 
ka step. (Grand right and left: 
right hand to partner and pass 
her, left hand to next and pass 
her, etc.)—8 measures. 


VI—AIll face opposite way and 
grand right and left until 
meeting partner again—8 
measures. 


VII—Repeat III and IV—2 measures. 
VIII—In and out from pole four times 
with glide polka (two slides to 
left, step left, step right, step 
and hop on left; repeat right) 
—8 measures. 
I1X—Braid pole with polka step (as 
much music as is necessary). 
X—Drop streamers, polka around 
pole and out by twos—16 meas- 
ures. 


The Message of the Daisies 
By Harriet H. Pierson 
For Several Children Carrying Daisies 
We welcome the flowers of springtime; 
Each one in its turn seems best; 
3ut the starry, bright-eyed daisies 
Are sweeter than all the rest. 


Have you ever stopped to listen 
To the message the daisies bring? 
’Tis all in the language of Flowerland, 
A message straight from the King. 


“We are God’s gift to the children, 
Growing at His command, 

Filling the world with beauty, 
Fresh from His loving hand; 


Warmed by the golden sunshine, 
Nourished by gentle showers, 

God’s gift to the dear little children, 
The sweetest of wayside flowers.” 


Grandpa’s Way 
By Florence A. Hayes 


Somehow, through all the day we 
children used to dread 

When night would come, and Mother’d 
say, “Now children, go to bed”; 

Till Grandpa came to visit us. He 
was a soldier, and you see 

He’s just as good and pleasant as ever 
he can be. 


The very first night he asked Mother 
with a smile 

If the children ever marched to bed in 
good old soldier style. 

Then he commenced to count, “One, 
two, one, two.” I tell you, it was 
fine, 

And you don’t know how quickly we all 
fell into line. 


Since then, all day we kind of look 
ahead 

Tor night to come, when we like sol- 
diers can march away to bed. 

And Grandpa says, if we’ve a task, 
we'll find it just the same,— 

It’s so much easier to do if it has a 
pleasant name, 





One Land, One Flag, One 
Brotherhood 


By Thomas S. Collier 


Now silent are the forests old, amid 
whose cool retreats 

Great armies met, and from the shore 
have passed the hostile fleets; 

We hear no more the trumpet’s bray or 
bugle’s stirring call, 

And full of dents, in quiet sheathed, 
the swords hang on the wall. 


O’er frowning ramparts, where once 
shone the sentry’s gleaming steel 

In swift and widely circling flight the 
purple swallows wheel; 

Beside the Rappahannock’s tide the 
robins wake their song, 

And where the flashing sabres clashed, 
brown-coated sparrows throng. 


The wealth of beauty that falls out 
from God’s o’erflowing hand 
Clothes with a fragrant garment the 
fields by death made grand; 

In the deep silence of the earth war’s 

relics slowly rust, 
And tattered flags hang motionless, 
and dim with peaceful dust. 


The past is past; the wild flowers bloom 
where charging squadrons met; 
And though we keep war’s memories 

green, why not the cause forget, 
And have, while battle-stains fade out 

*neath Heaven’s pitying tears, 
One Land, one Flag, one Brotherhood, 

Through all the coming years? 


The Palmetto and the Pine 
By Manly H. Pike 


There grows a fair palmetto in the 
sunny Southern lands— 

Upon the stern New England hills a 
sombre pine tree stands. 

And each towers like a monument 
above the perished brave; 

A grave ’neath the palmetto—beneath 
the pine a grave. 


The Carolina widow comes this bright 
day to spread 

Magnolia and jessamine above her 
soldier dead; 

And the Northern mother 
strews upon her son below— 

Her only son, who fell so many weary 
years ago. 


violets 


Tears for the gallant Yankee boy—one 
of Grant’s heroes he; 

Tears for the stalwart Southern 
om man who marched with 

ee; 

But love, and only love, between the 
lonely ones who twine 

Their wreaths ’neath the palmetto— 
their chaplets ’neath the pine. 


Graduation Time 
By Pauline More Wetzel 


Expressmen come ’most every day, 
Or Parcels Post man, anyway, 
With Packaces for Sister Kate, 
’Cause she is going to graduate. 


She has a beautiful new dress, 

And shoes and everything, I guess. 
And every time I hear our gate, 

I know it’s something just for Kate. 


She has a gold watch for her wrist, 
And fans, and books—the longest list; 
And Grandpa sent a CHECK to Kate, 
Because she’s going to graduate. 


Such lots of pretty things, all new, 
From all our aunts, and uncles too. 
It’s just like Christmas—only not. 
I feel—I feel as if I’d been forgot! 
Oh my! I just can hardly wait 
Until the time J graduate. 


The Change in Father 


When little tots grow up and go to 
school a year or two, 

A wondrous change comes o’er the 
dreams the children’s father knew 
Before his boys were old enough to 

trot away each day 
With other little children to the school- 
house ’cross the way. 


When all the lamps are gleaming and 
all the work is done, 

That is the hour the children used to 
romp and have their fun; 

They used to play at hide-and-seek and 
have a rowdy-dow, 

And Daddy was the autocrat—but 
things are changing now. 


For when the lamps are lighted, when 
the leisure moment comes, 

The children get their schoolbooks out 
and start to do their sums; 

And every time they turn to Dad a- 
sitting in his chair, ; 
He starts up nervously and runs his 

fingers through his hair. 


“Dad, how is this example done?” 
“How much is nine times eight?” 
“Dad, what is Ceylon noted for?” 
“Dad, where is Behring Strait?” 

“Dad, what was the date of the fight 
they had at Waterloo?” 

“Dad, was it nineteen-twenty-four or 
fourteen-ninety-two 

“Columbus reached America?” Then 
Father he looks sad, 

And glowers all around the room, al- 
most as if he’s mad. 

He paces up and down the floor, then 
down his book he flings, 

And cries: “I’m busy! Ask your 
mother all such simple things.” 
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Three Invaluable Books 


For Use in Planning Spring Programs 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 
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are provided. 


Y DAY, MOTHER’S DAY, an 


younger and older pupils. 


Closing Day Exercises—A large number and variety of entertainment features 
i. The material is classified for use in different groups of 
grades, and in schools containing all grades. 


wnenne on Plays for Special Days—Among the special occasions covered are 


choice selection of appropriate Recitations, Songs, Drills, Dances, Dialogues, 
and Plays, besides entire Programs. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days—MEMORIAL DAY and FLAG DAY are 
especially provided for in this collection, but much of the material is suit- 
able for use on other patriotic occasions. 
tions, Verses for Familiar Tunes, 


IN 


It meets every need. 


d PEACE DAY. This book includes a 


AAU 


Included are Recitations, Quota- 
Drills, Dialogues and Plays—for both 


Each Book Contains 192 Pages; Price 35 cents 





Branch Office: 


ESIGN AA 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


ORDER FROM NEAREST POINT . 








May 
By George Macdonald 


Merry, rollicking, frolicking May 

Into the woods came skipping one day; 

She teased the brook till he laughed 
outright, 

And gurgled and scolded with all his 


might; 
She chirped to the birds and bade them 
sing 
A chorus of welcome to Lady Spring; 
And the bees and butterflies she sct 
To waking the flowers that were sleep- 


ing yet. 

She shook the trees till the buds looked 
out 

To see what the trouble was all about, 

~— nothing in nature escaped that 

ay 

The touch of that life-giving, bright 

young May. 


A Spring Secret 
By Pauline More Wetzel 


We had a lovely secret, 
I learned from Mother Wren. 
Their nest is "neath my window— 
A bird-house built by Ben. 


T only told my Mother, 
Brother Ben, and Sister Kate. 
When others begged to know it, 
I’d say, “You'll have to wait.” 


We knew the eggs were pinkish, 
And slightly speckled too; 

But we never tried to count them. 
No, that would never do. 


Why, if we were too prying, 
Or another bird flew near, 
Those Wrens were just distracted, 
And frenzied quite with fear. 


To-day it’s not a secret. 
In notes that trilled and purled, 
Mr. Wren sat on the housetop, 
And told the whole wide world. 


Memorial Day 
By Eula Gladys Lincoln 


In distant fields of sunny France 
Where strangers come and go, 
Amid the farms of Flanders, where 
The fragrant breezes blow, 
Our soldier-dead in quiet sleep 
Neath crosses row on row. 


Here shrapnel shells once shrieked and 
burst 
And took their toll of death; 
The very wind, itself a foe, 
Bore poison on its breath. 


Above their graves the birds now sing 
As round that home of yore, 
When, care-free boys, they romped and 
played; 
Those childhood days soon o’er, 
The boys to brave and strong men 
grown, 
They romped and played no more. 


They put aside their childish toys, 
A man’s work each must do, 
And when their country called for 
them, 
To her they answered true. 


“We must protect our native land: 
She shall not suffer wrong 

For she has reared and nurtured us,— 
We’re men and we are strong. 

We'll bid good-by to those we love; 
It will not be for long.” 


With aching hearts and tear-dimmed 


eyes 
We watched them go away. 
Some have returned but many sleep 
In foreign lands to-day. 


Where English roses bloom and fade, 
In France where lilies grow, 

Among the fields of Flanders, where 
The scarlet poppies blow, 

Our soldier-dead are not forgot 
Though strangers come and go. 
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We Need Teachers 


and we believe every teacher needs 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 





Not only is CHILD LIFE a 
great help to kindergarten 
and primary grade teachers 
in their school work but 
CHILD LIFE also offers 
teachers a good income dur- 
ing their vacation and spare 
time while in summer 
school. 


Send for a sample copy of 
CHILD LIFE and our special 
offer. See how much the 
little folks will enjoy this 
magazine published  espe- 
cially for boys and girls un- 
der twelve years of age. It 
will be easy to interest the 
mothers and every one who 
cares for children. 





Write today to 
Rand M‘Nally & Company 
536 S.,Clark St., Chicago 














HOW TO 


Jes ai 


Asimple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in 
my practice. Moles (also BIG 
growths) dry up. Write forfree 
booklet giving full particulars, 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 123-E 
Grove Ave, Woodbridge,N.J. 




















Nine Sugar Plantations 
secure these 


63% First Mortgage Bonds 


More than 21,000 acres of fertile 
Louisiana sugar cane land, includ- 
ing sugar mill and other extensive 
improvements are covered by 
closed first mortgage to secure this 
issue. The value of the security 
is in excess of four times the 
amount of the issue. 


Market prices for sugar are higher 
now than for several years. 


Besides the large sugar cane pro- 
duction from this property, it is 
estimated that there is more than 
eleven million feet of hardwood 
and cypress timber available for 
the market. 
Additional facts of interest to inves- 
tors regarding these bonds are con- 
tained in Circular No. 500-D, which 
we will mail to you on request. 


Denominations as low as $100 


You are invited to use our 
Partial Payment Plan 


Nineteenth Year—Never a Loss to a Client 


MORTGAGE & SECURITIES CO. 
Canal and Camp Sts. New Orleans, La. 


Entertainment—Continued _ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Going a-Maying 
By G. V. R. Wolf 
(Tune: “The Mulberry Bush’”’) 


Any even number of boys and girls 
(all small) stand in opposite rows, ad- 
vancing and retreating simultaneous- 
ly. Each girl carries a bright-colored 
May basket. 


Boys— 
Where _are you going, my pretty 
maids, 
_Pretty maids, pretty maids? 
Where _are you going my pretty 
maids, 
So early this fair May morning? 
Girls— 
We’re going a-Maying, my merry 
lads, 
Merry lads, merry lads, 
We’re going a-Maying, my merry 


ads, 
This beautiful May morning. 
Boys— 
May we go with you, my pretty 
maids, 
Pretty maids, pretty maids? 
May we go with you, my pretty 
maids, 
This beautiful May morning? 
Girls— 
You’re very welcome, my merry lads, 
Merry lads, merry lads, 
You’re very welcome, my merry lads, 
This beautiful May morning. 


Boys— 
And what shall we find, my pretty 
maids, 
Pretty maids, pretty maids? 
And what shall we find, my pretty 
maids, 
This beautiful May morning? 
Girls— 
Roses we’ll find and violets blue, 
Violets blue, violets blue, 
Roses we’ll find and violets blue, 
This beautiful May morning. 


(Boys and girls advance, facing each 
other, then pair off, each boy and girl 
holding basket, facing audience, then 
sing while circling stage once and end- 
ing song just as curtain falls, or exit 
is reached.) 


Together— 

Off to the bright green woods we go, 
Woods we go, woods we go, 

Off to the bright green woods we go, 
This beautiful May morning. 


Wishing 
By Eula G. Lincoln 


I wish I were a giant bold, 

Like those who lived in days of old; 
I shouldn’t have to wash my face, 
Nor hang my cap up in its place. 


No one could say, “Now close the door, 
And take your traps from off the 
floor.” 

No one wo: d scold if I slept late, 
Nor if I played out after eight. 


Then I could reach the highest shelf 
And to the cookies help myself. 

I shouldn’t have to go to school 

And there obey the teacher’s rule. 


I’d not be kept in after four, 

Nor made to stand upon the floor 
Because I couldn’t spell a word 
Of which I’d never even heard. 


With strides of twenty miles or more 
I’d cross the land from shore to shore, 
I’d wade across the ocean deep 

And at far countries take a peep. 


How very frightened folks, would be 
To see a man as big as me. 

There’s many things I’d like to do 
If only wishes would come true. 


But I hear Mother calling me— 
I guess it must be time for tea, 
I know there’s cake and hope there’s 


ie— 
Sometimes I’m glad that I’m just I. 
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Every teacher should have this booklet 


“DRESSMAKING MADE EASY” 














woman’s school in the world—and the new plan it 

has developed by which you can learn at home, with 
surprising ease, to design and make pretty, becoming 
clothes for yourself or others. 


[: tells the story of the Woman’s Institute—the largest 


This is the new plan by which you start at once to make 
actual garments; a new method so fascinating that it 
makes sewing a joy; so interesting that you will want to 
spend every spare moment planning and making the many 
distinctive clothes you have always wanted but never felt 
you could afford to buy. 


Already thousands of women and girls in all circum- 
stances and in every section of the country have found the 
answer to their clothes problems with the help of this 


booklet. 


If you would like to know how to have more clothes 
for yourself and other members of your family at half 
their usual cost; if you would like to be able to plan and 
design distinctive, becoming clothes for yourself or others; 
if you would like to have a dressmaking or millinery shop 
of your own or would like to earn money sewing for 
others at home, then you, too, will find inspiration and 
-a practical plan in this booklet. 

“Dressmaking Made Easy” is an expensive booklet to 
print and we do not wish to send it to those who are 
merely curious. But if you are really interested, mark 
and mail this coupon and we shall be glad to send you a 
copy free. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-S, Scranton, Penna. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-S, Scranton, Penna. 











(Continued on page 69) 
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r Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, ; 
{ “Dressmaking Made Easy.’”? I am most interested in the subject before 1 
’ which I have marked an X in the list below :— 1 
! € How to Design and Make My Own Clothes ! 
1 _) How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker i 
; C] How to Design and mene Ee Se Hats i 
) How to Earn Money as a Milliner 
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POEMS OUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who 
have the privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 











The Rhodora 
(On Being Asked Whence Is 
Flower) ; 
In May, when sea-winds pierced our 
solitudes, 


The 


I found the fresh Rhodora in the 
woods, y 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a 


damp nook, ‘ 
To please the desert and the sluggish 
brook. , 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
Made the black water with their 
beauty gay; ; . 
Here might the red-bird come his 
plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens 
his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and 


sky 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made 
for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for 
being: 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the 
rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew: 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me 
there brought you. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


The Voice of Spring 

I come, I come! ye have called me 
long; 

I come o’er the mountains, with light 
and song. 

Ye may trace my step o’er the waking 
earth 

By the winds which tell of the violet’s 
birth, 

By the primrose stars in the shadowy 
grass, 

By the green leaves opening as I pass. 


I have breathed on the South, and the 
chestnut flowers 
By thousands have 
forest bowers, 
And the ancient graves and the fallen 
fafes 

Are veiled with 
plains; 

But it is not for me, in my hour of 
bloom, 

To speak of the ruin or the tomb! 


hills 


burst from the 


wreaths on Italian 


I have looked o’er the of the 
stormy North, 

And the larch has hung all his tassels 
forth; 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea, 

And the reindeer bounds o’er the pas- 
tures free, 

And the pine has a fringe of softer 
green, 

And the moss looks bright, where my 
step has been. 


I have sent through the wood-paths a 
glowing sigh, 

And called out each voice of the deep 
blue sky, 

From the night-bird’s lay through the 
starry time, 

In the groves of the soft Hesperian 
clime, 

To the swan’s wild note by the Iceland 
lakes, 

When the dark fir-branch into verdure 
breaks. 


From the streams and founts I have 
loosed the chain; 

They are sweeping on to the silvery 
main, 

They are flashing down from the 
mountain brows, 

They are flinging spray o’er the forest 
boughs, 

They are bursting fresh from their 
sparry caves, 

And the earth resounds with the joy of 
waves. Felicia Hemans. 





The Roll Call 


“Corporal Green!” the orderly cried; 

“Here!” was the answer, loud and 
clear, 

From the lips of the soldier standing 


near, 
And “Here” was the answer the next 
replied. 


“Cyrus Drew!”—then a silence fell— 
This time no answer followed the 


ca 
Only "the rear man had seen him 
al 
Killed or wounded he could not tell. 


There they stood in the failing light, 


These men of battle, with grave’ 


dark looks, 
As plain to be read as open books, 
While slowly gathered the shades of 
night. 


The fern on the hillside was splashed 
with blood, 
And down in the corn, where the 
poppies grew 
Were redder stains than the poppies 


knew 

And crimson-dyed was the _ river’s 
flood. 

“Herbert Kline!” At the call there 
came 


Two stalwart soldiers into the line, 
Bearing between them Herbert 


Kline, 

Wounded and bleeding, to answer his 
name, 

“Ezra Kerr!”—and a _ voice _ said 


“Here!” 
“Hiram Kerr!”—but no man replied. 
They were brothers, these two; the 
sad winds sighed, 
And a shudder crept through the corn- 
field near, 


“Ephraim Deane!” then a_ soldier 
spoke; . 
“Deane carried our regiment’s col- 

ors,” he said; 
“Where our ensign was shot, I left 
him dead, 
Just after the enemy wavered and 
broke. 


“Close by the roadside his body lies; 
I paused a moment and gave him a 
drink, 
He murmured his mother’s name I 
think, 
And Death came with it and closed his 
eyes.” 


’Twas a victory; yes, but it cost us 
dear— 
For that company’s roll when called 
that night, 
Of a hundred men who went into the 
fight, 
Numbered but twenty that answered 


“Here!” 
N. G. Shepherd. 





Highland Mary 


Ye banks, and braes, and streams 
around 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 
Green be your woods, and fair your 
flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie! 
There simmer first unfauld her robes, 
And there the langest tarry; 
For there I took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 


ney ener bloom’d the gay green 
irk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As, underneath their fragrant shade, 
I clasp’d her to my bosom! 
The golden hours, on angel wings, 
Flew o’er me and my dearie; 
For dear to me as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary! 


Wi’ mony a vow, and lock’d embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 

And, pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore oursels asunder; 

But, oh, fell death’s untimely frost, 
That nipp’d my flower sae early! 
Now oe the sod and cauld’s the 

clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 


Oh, pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I aft ha’e kiss’d sae fondly! 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwalt on me sae kindly! 

And mouldering now in silent dust, 
That. heart that lo’ed me dearly; 

But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary! 

Robert Burns. 


There Was a Boy 


There was a Boy; ye knew him well, 
ye cliffs 

And islands of Winander!—many a 
time, 

At evening, when the earliest stars be- 
gan 

To move along the edges of the hills, 

Rising or setting, would he stand alone, 

Beneath the trees, or by the glimmer- 
ing lake; 

And there, with fingers interwoven, 
both hands 

Pressed closely palm to palm and to 

his mouth 

Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls 

That they might answer him.—And 
they would shout 

Across the watery vale, and shout. 
again, 

Responsive to his call,—with quivering 
peals, 

And long halloos, and screams, and 
echoes loud 

— and redoubled; concourse 
wi 

Of jocund din! And, when there came 
a pause 

Of silence such as baffled his best skill, 

Then, sometimes, in that silence, while 
he hung 
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You Will Find the Old Favorites in 
‘POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 





A new collection of popular verse. 


208 pages—more than 200 titles, In- 


cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 


eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 


limp cloth. Price 60 cents. 


You will want and 
Bound in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 9 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from nearest point 








Listening, a gentle shock of mild sur- 


p 

Has carried far into his heart the 
voice 

Of: mountain-torrents; or the visible 
scene 

Would enter unawares into his mind 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven 
received 

Into the bosom of the steady lake. 

This boy was taken from his mates, 
and died 

In childhood, ere he was full twelve 
years old. 

Pre-eminent in beauty is the vale 

Where he was born and bred: the 
churchyard hangs 

Upon a slope above the village-school; 

And through that church-yard when 
my way has led 

On Summer-evenings, I believe, that 


there 
A long half-hour together I have stood 
Mute—looking at the grave in which 
he lies! William Wordsworth. 


The Wood-Box 


It was kept out in the kitchen, and 
*twas long and deep and wide, 

And the poker hung above it and the 
shovel stood beside, 

And the big, black cookstove, grinnin’ 
through its grate from ear to ear, 
Seemed to look as if it loved it like a 

brother, pretty near. 
Flowered oilcloth tacked around it 
kept its cracks and knot-holes hid, 
And a pair of leather hinges fastened 
on the heavy lid, 

And it hadn’t any bottom—or, at least, 
it seemed that way 

When you hurried in to fill it, so’s to 
get outside and play. 


When the noons was hot and lazy and 
the leaves hung dry and still, 

And the locust in the pear tree started 
up his planin’-mill, 

And the drum-beat of the breakers 
was a soothin’, temptin’ roll 

And you knew the “gang” was waitin’ 
by the brimmin’ “swimmin’ hole”’— 

Louder than the locust’s buzzin,’ loud- 
er than the breakers’ roar, 

You could hear the wood-box holler, 
“Come and fill me up once more!” 
And the old clock ticked and chuckled 

as you let each armful drop, 
Like it said, “Another minute, and 
you’re nowheres near the top!” 


In the chilly winter mornin’s when the 
bed was snug and warm, 

And the frosted winders tinkled ’neath 
the fingers of the storm, 

And your breath rose off the piller in a 
smoky cloud of steam— 

Then that wood-box, grim and empty, 
came a-dancin’ through your dream, 

Came and pounded at your conscience, 
screamed in aggravatin’ glee, 

“Would you like to sleep this mornin’? 
You git up and ’tend to me!” 

Land! how plain it is this minute— 
shed and barn and drifted snow, 

And the slabs of oak. a-waitin’, piled 
and ready, in a row. 


Never was a fishin’ frolic, never was a 
game of ball, 

But that mean, provokin’ wood-box 
had to come and spoil it all; 

You might study at your lessons and 
*twas full and full to stay, 

But jest start an Injun story, and 
*twas empty right away. 

Seemed as if a spite was in it, and al- 
though I might forgit 

All the other chores that plagued me, 
I can hate that wood-box yit: 

And when I look back at boyood— 
shakin’ off the cares of men— 

Still it comes to spoil the picture, 
screamin, “Fill me up again!’’ 

Joseph C. Lincoln. 
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A Good Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 


Per Section 
$ ] AS without Beare 
With Disappearing $ AS 
Glass Doors____.,. Per Section 


On Approval ~Direct to User 


BOOKCASE 
Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 


SECTIONAL 
Endorsed by 


offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Styleshownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK, Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sectiors with none 
binding, disappearing, fcit-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $12.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $9.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No,24 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co.. Little Falls, N. ¥. 
Manufactw: of Sectional Book since 1899 











Try Nonspi—the old, reliable 
perspiration remedy—a pure, unscented 
antiseptic liquid —applied only twice 
a week—frees you from all underarm 
perspiration annoyances—keeps under- 
arms free from moisture and slightest 
taint of odor. 

Endorsed by physicians and nurses— 

used by innumerable women everywhere, 

Send 4c for testing sample 


50c (several months’ supply) at all leading 
toslet and drug counters, or by mail (postpaid) 


The Nonspi Co., 2636 Walnut St. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
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‘SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


SEX OLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Havz. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
‘ Knowledge a Mother Shouldffave. 
All in one volume, © Knowledgea Mother Shouldimpartto Her Daughter. 
2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for +Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 
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Entertainment 
(Continued from page 67) 





The Bluebird’s Song 
By Mrs. James E. Scott 


I know the song that the bluebird is 
singing, 
As through the wildwood he flashes 
away, 
“Springtime has come and the violets 
_ are springing, 
Sing, with me, wing with me, join my 
glad lay.” 


I know the song that the bluebird is’ 


singing, 
Swaying aloft in the sweet locust 
tree, 
“Soon in their nest my wee babes will 
be swinging, 
Share with me, bear with me my 
ecstasy.” 


I know the song that the bluebird is 
singing, 
Quiv’ring with joy ’mid the leaves 
pearled with dew, 
In the bright sunrise his gay notes are 
ringing, 
“Come with me, roam with me, un- 
der the blue.” 


T know the song that the bluebird is 
singing, 
Flooding with sweetness the warm, 
fragrant air, 
“Spring to creation its new life is 
bringing, 
Love with me, hope with me, all 
things are fair.” 


Guests 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


“Tt’s not much fun to eat alone,” 
Said little Bobby Bright. 

“My table is so neatly spread, 
But not a guest in sight. 

Four sandwiches, four cups of tea 
Will surely be too much for me. 


“T think I’ll take my brand-new drum 
And walk a little way, 

Then while I drum [ll call for guests 
To come to tea to-day.” 


And guests he found a-plenty, 
So glad to come to tea, 

For Mrs. Hen and fifteen chicks— 
All hungry as could be— 

Heard Bobby’s drum and hurried up 
As fast as they were able. 

In fact when Bobby Bright returned 
His guests had cleared the table! 


Friends 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


If you want to have friends, 
Little girl, little boy, 

Remember this rule 

At home or at school, 

Be kind to all that you meet. 


Don’t change with each breeze, 
Little girl, little boy, 
For smiles do not fade, 
They stand sun or shade, 
They’re good for the home or the 
street. 


If you want to have friends, 
Little girl, little boy, 
Remember the old, 
They’re lonesome, we’re told, 
And they need you to help on the way. 


If you want to have friends, 
Little girl, little boy, 

Remember the young 

With songs yet unsung, 

They’ll surely be older some day. 


If you want to have friends, 
Little girl, little boy, 

Speak the truth every day, 

Put gossip away, 

And try to be loyal and true. 


If you want to have friends, 
Little girl, little boy, 

Never cheat friend nor foe, 

Be square, and we know 

Your friends will be loyal to you. 














The Rule o’ Three 


Emma Tolman East 








The vacation crowd that sunned itself on 
the broad porches in the morning, that 
danced in the dining room in the evening 
and golfed and tennised and rode and hiked 
all over the place in the intervening hours, 
seemed utterly unconscious of the presence 
of Mary Pearson. ’ 

And so, one morning, as the maddening 
shouts rose from the tennis courts and as 
she glimpsed gaily-sweatered figures far 
out on the links, a little lump had risen in 
her throat. But it was when Jack Nelson 
had swept round the corner in his big car 
and gathered up the girls still on the porch 
—without apparently seeing her—that the 
lump threatened to become a_ physical 
calamity and she had climbed the stairs to 
her room with lead in her heels and in her 
heart. 

Possibly she slept, for she failed to no- 
tice the speeding hours or the sounds of 
life about her. But suddenly she was 
aroused by her own name, spoken on the 


other side of the thin partition that sep- 


arated her room from that of young Nel- 
son’s mother. 

“My dear Mrs. Nelson,” the voice was 
saying, “you can hardly be surprised that 
she is left out—her clothes are a fright!” 

“She does not dress well,” it was Mrs. 
Nelson’s gentle voice, “but her brains 
ought to count with this crowd. She is a 
high school teacher, young as she is, and 
I’m afraid we don’t pay our teachers 
enough to dress well on.” 

“You bet we don’t,” Jack Nelson’s deep 
bass voice fairly boomed through the thin 
wall next. “And I’ll bet she works nights 
for the sake of her classes and takes a 
post-graduate, super-University, higher- 
intelligencia course of some sort to improve 
those same brains! But I’ll tell the world 
that its schoolma’ams would have a lot 
more influence over the half-baked animals 
in their charge if they paid less attention 
to Latin and more to looks.” 

“Roy!” his mother expostulated. “You 
are incorrigible and you don’t mean half 
you say. Haven’t you found Miss Pearson 
more intelligent than most girls?” 

“Mother, I am here for a good time and 
when I walk or ride or dance with a girl I 
don’t want to feel like apologizing for her 
clothes to everyone I meet. There are 
plenty of girls here who dress well and talk 
plenty high-brow for my vacation, so why 
should I bother with the other sort? Re- 
member,” he added as he walked toward 
the door, “that the art of wearing clothes 
is born in some women and acquired by 
others but our dowdy friend doesn’t seem 
to belong to either class.” And the door 
slammed behind him as he went whistling 
down the hall. 

“The art of wearing clothes is acquired 
by some women,” he had said and suddenly 
this remark took on a vital meaning to 
Mary. 

Thereafter Miss Pearson did several in- 
explicable things—she consulted a_teach- 
er’s magazine, a time-table and her watch. 
With the aid of the calendar and her bank 
book she made rapid calculations, announc- 
ed, “there will be time,” threw the offend- 
ing wardrobe into a mid-victorian trunk, 
paid her bill while the rest of the world 
lunched, caught the one o’clock train and 
was gone, “unhonored and unsung” she 
told herself bitterly. 


* * * * * & 


To Mary Pearson the year following her 
unpleasant vacation experience was the 
shortest and the happiest she had ever 
known. Being a young person of sense she 
went to work to capitalize the lesson and 
to correct her deficiencies. The results had 
been far beyond her expectations, but, even 
so, it was not without some misgivings that, 
in late June, she turned her steps once 
more toward the little hotel of the hills. 

A dance was announced for her first 
evening so it was a gaily dressed party of 
young people that lounged about the lobby 
and porch while they waited for the open- 
ing of the dining room, but there was not 
one who did not feel a little thrill of ad- 
miration as Mary Pearson tripped down 
the stairs in a soft, diaphanous creation 
that suited her so perfectly it almost seem- 
ed a part of her. 

Later at the dance she spent little time 
on the “side lines” for she was no longer 
a wall-flower. She was no better dancer 
than she had been a year before but she 
was infinitely better to look at! Then too, 
the knowledge that she was well and taste- 
fully dressed gave her poise and vivacity. 

The next morning the many invitations 
to join the athletics were suddenly vetoed 
by Jack Nelson’s deep voice. “Run along, 





children,” he boomed. “She’s promised to 
go to Echo Lake with me this morning. I 
want to see how the new roadster will act 
on Four-Mile Hill.” 

And her first day was but a forerunner 
of many delightful ones, days so full of 
recreation and fun that sometimes she had 
to call a halt lest she need another vaca- 
tion to recover from that one. 

Said Mrs. Nelson one day, “Mary, I’ve 
wondered all summer at the change in you. 
Last year you were such a quiet little 
mouse and this year you are absolutely the 
life of the place. What has made the 
difference ?” 

“Why, a year is a long while,” Mary said 
demurely,” and in that time I have learned 
the swell dresser’s rule o’ three—fit, lines, 
colors. I’m a teacher, you know, and I de- 
cided the best way to exert an influence 
over the half-baked animals of the pin- 
feather period was to master the language 
they liked best, that of nifty clothes, so—” 

But Mrs. Nelson, her face scarlet, in- 
terrupted her. “Mary!” she cried, “You 
poor child. Did you hear that awful dis- 
cussion of you? What must you have 
thought of us?” 

Mary put her arms around the humiliat- 
ed woman beside her. “Dear Mrs. Nelson,” 
she said, “what I thought for a little while 
does not matter for I very soon knew that 
you were absolutely right. Really it is the 
best thing that ever happened to me for I 
know now that I had been developing un 
evenly, leaving one side—and a very im- 
portant side, too—utterly uneducated. 

“When I began teaching in a small town 
I found my salary did not permit much 
buying and I knew nothing of sewing or 
planning a wardrobe. Then, the very day 
I overheard, I saw an advertisement in a 
teacher’s magazine of the Franklin Insti- 
tute course in Dress Designing and Mak- 
ing, and it fitted my case so exactly that I 
went home determined to take it up. 

“I know now that nothing is more im- 
portant than a knowledge that helps you 
dress well and economically. Neither boys 
or girls respect a frump, but teachers have 
so little time and money that they sin 
against good taste oftener than they 
realize.” 

She paused a moment for breath, then 
went on—“I had always thought I had no 
‘clothes sense’ but I know now that I was 
simply ignorant. The lessons on Dress 
Making opened up a new world to me for 
it is perfectly fascinating to learn what 
is becoming to you, and why; and why cer- 
tain colors and fabrics must be sought by 
one and shunned by another. It is real 
art and remunerative too, for in my spare 
time this Spring I designed all the gowns 
for a wedding party beside doing quite a 
lot of such work for others and it all add- 
ed several hundred dollars to my salary. 
Next year I am going to urge all my girls 
to take up the Franklin Institute Course.” 

“Next year?” queried Mrs. Nelson. 
“Surely you are not going to teach next 
year! Why, Jack told me—” but she 
paused at sight of the girl’s blushing face. 

“No,” said Mary, “I’ve promised Jack I 
would not teach but I’m going to help the 
girls anyway and maybe I can do it better 
in my home than in the schoolroom!” 

“Mrs. Nelson,” said Mary, “you ought to 
write to Franklin Institute, for sample les- 
sons from this wonderful course. These 
sample lessons will be sent to you absolute- 
ly without cost and if after getting them, 
you decide not to go further you will be 
under no obligation whatever.” 

Of course, Mary was right, not only Mrs. 
Nelson, but every woman or girl who reads 
this narrative should write for these free 
sample lessons. Over 15,000 women have 
taken up this course and you, dear reader, 
ought to have the free sample lessons to 
show you what the course is like. Just 
write your name and address on the cou 
pon below, cut it out and put it in an en 
velop addressed 





TTC LEL 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. R604, Rochester, New 

Please send me free sample lessons of yout 

course in Dress Designing and Making, and tell 

me how I can easily take up this fascinating 

subject at my own home by mail during spare 
moments, 


York 


(Write Plainly) 


R604 
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Rural School and Community — costined from Page 54 


It was characteristic of Miss Brownell to spend 
several days in observing conditions and laying 
plans before taking action. Quite as many teach- 
ers fail because of haphazard methods and in- 
definiteness of preconceived plan as from inability 
to cope with a difficult problem. Her scheme, when 
finally evolved, embraced seven aims distinct and 
separate, yet so closely related and interwoven that 
the working out of all could be carried on simul- 
taneously. Briefly, these included: (1) More 
nourishing lunches from home. (2) One hot dish 
each day at school. (3) Improved manner of eat- 
ing and manners while eating. (4) Securing of 
equipment—oil stove, dishes, tables, cupboard, etc. 
(5) Practical demonstration of the laws of hy- 
giene, sanitation, and right living. (6) Profitable 
use of the entire noon hour. (7) Co-operation be- 
tween parents and school. 

Her first step was.to pave the way for the devel- 
opment of the last aim mentioned and this she ac- 
complished by means of frequent and friendly calls 
at the homes of the pupils. This made the organiz- 
ing of a parent-teacher association comparatively 
easy. At the first meeting Miss Brownell presented 
the idea of the hot lunch at school so entertainingly 
and convincingly that parents responded with en- 
thusiasm and promised co-operation in every way 
possible. Of course, Miss Brownell was too diplo- 
matic to broach the subject of those utterly wrong 
dinner pails, but after a few papers on food values 
and kindred subjects had been prepared and de- 
livered by some of the mothers, there was a notice- 
able improvement in the contents of the pails. 
Plunkett Corners children came to be fed quite as 
scientifically as Plunkett Corners cattle. Bottles 
of milk replaced those of black tea and coffee. Peter 
Galenzoski, gormandizing on mince pie and fruit 
cake, no longer turned his classmates green with 
envy. Katie’s unpalatable chunks of bread and 
bolognas went the way of Peter’s pie, and she began 
to put on airs, flourishing a clean white napkin and 
partaking delicately of thin brown-bread sand- 
wiches and baked apple. Indeed the entire school 
succumbed to the contagion of “Better Food— 
Better Health.” 

Meanwhile enthusiasm was running high over the 
activities of the cooking class. A housekeeping 
staff (subject to change at regular intervals), which 
included boys as well as girls, was formed and 
charged with the solemn responsibility of preparing 
each day, under the teacher’s supervision, some 
nourishing, appetizing, hot dish to supplement the 
lunches brought from home. Since most of the ma- 
terials, milk, butter, vegetables, etc., were furnished 
by the parents, the actual cost was reduced to a 
minimum. A tax of five cents per capita once a 
week paid for such things as cocoa that had to be 
purchased. The housekeeping staff attended to 
clearing up after each meal, but this task was a 
small one since each child washed and put away his 
own dishes. For this purpose they lined up, dishes 
in hand, washing them as they marched by the dish- 
pan, singing a rousing march song the while. One 
enterprising youth with a knack for rhyming wrote 
an interesting paraphrase on “The Battle Cry of 
Freedom” which proved to be the prime favorite 
when the dishwashing hour arrived. 

A good hot-lunch song is the following, which ap- 
peared in a health bulletin of the Iowa Tuberculosis 
Association (Tune: “Sing a Song of Sixpence”): 


Sing a song of hot lunch, 
Potatces on to boil 

Four and twenty minutes 
On our blue-flame oil; 

Make them nice and creamy, 
Serve them while they’re hot— 

Don’t you think that such a dish 
Would help an awful lot? 


From the point of view of the children, the secur- 
ing of domestic science equipment presented the 
most interesting phase of the noon hour problem. 
At first each child brought his dishes from home, 
likewise cooking utensils, as the need arose. John- 
nie Knucky, because of his mother’s kindness in 
loaning her oil stove for a few weeks, became the 
hero of the hour and felt that the privilege of light- 
ing the burners should be his alone. 

As cooking supplies and materials came pouring 
in, the question of storage space arose, was grap- 
pled with solemnly, and settled by the older boys’ 
volunteering to make a cupboard from packing 
Thereafter the noise of saw and hammer 


cases. 





made the welkin to ring; and Satan, that famed em- 
ployer of idle hands, was forced to close his employ- 
ment bureau at Plunkett Corners and sneak away 
on an extended vacation. The cupboard proved a 
marvel of usefulness. Curtains were made for it 
by the girls, affording a motive for sewing. Dish 
towels, holders, cooking caps and aprons followed. 

Despite the improvement in the children’s lunches 
and the corresponding improvement in their interest 
and attitude toward work, Miss Brownell observed 
that the tendency to bolt their food remained. She 
wanted the noon hour in her school to be as the 
noon hour in any refined, well-ordered home, where 
courtesy and unconscious grace characterize the 
conduct of each individual. She felt that with 
tables correctly laid, food properly served, and pu- 
pils in turn acting as host and hostess to their hon- 
ored guests—the rest of the school—this end might 
be attained. The subject was brought up and dis- 
cussed at the next parent-teacher meeting, with the 
result that interested fathers donated lumber and 
the boys of the school made three tables, each with 
a seating capacity of eight, with benches to match. 
These tables served many useful purposes aside 
from that for which they were primarily designed. 
They became on occasion reading tables, cooking 
tables, or tables round which groups of children 
might gather to play educational games. 

And still Miss Brownell was not satisfied. She 
wanted the entire noon hour to be one of profit, in- 
stead of being, as in many schools, worse than 
wasted. Children in many country schools learn 
more evil during the noon hour than in all the rest 
of their lives. Unsupervised, they are at the mercy 
of many unhealthful and unsocializing influences 
which if yielded to will undermine the very founda- 
tions of physical, mental, moral, and social effi- 
ciency. The time therefore seemed ripe for the 
working out of aims 4 and 6. Enthusiasm had been 
running so high under this new regime that when 
Miss Brownell proposed using half the noon hour 
each day in rehearsing for an entertainment, the 
proceeds to be used in buying domestic science 
equipment, the children seized upon the idea with 
avidity. A school “show” is bound to be an unfail- 
ing source of interest. Nothing so satisfies the 
dramatic instinct of the very young lady as to be 
miraculously transformed into a wicked witch or a 
benevolent grandma. The diminutive male who is 
Sambo, in red vest and flowing yellow tie, has 
reached the dizziest pinnacle of boyish ambition. 
For once he has the blessed privilege of being as 
black as his grubby nature enjoys without the stern 
voice of authority ordering him to “wash that hor- 
rid dirty face and those awful hands.” 

The show at Plunkett Corners was such a finan- 
cial success that shortly thereafter a fine three- 
burner oil stove was installed, together with all the 
needed dishes and cooking utensils. The pride of 
possession was enhanced not a little by the thought 
that simply a profitable and judicious use of the 
noon hour had made all this possible. There had 
been no slighting of other school tasks as is so often 
the case when a show is under way. 

The noon hour rehearsals had given a fair start 
to establishing habits of thrift in that universally 
wasted commodity, time, and it was not Miss 
Brownell’s intention to have any backsliding. There 
being no further necessity for rehearsals, she used 
the half hour in promoting baseball, volley ball and 
other athletic activities. On rainy days she wel- 
comed that time as an opportunity for teaching 
singing games and folk dances. The crowded time- 
table of the country school seldom permits the teach- 
ing of these, but once taught they can be used with 
much profit and enjoyment in five-minute relaxation 
periods. 

Winter came on with its usual severity, making 
the weather unfit for much outdoor play, but the 
noon hour at Plunkett Corners continued to be one 
of profit. Miss Brownell devised a number of edu- 
cational games. The school divided itself into two 
opposing teams, the team winning the most games 
during the winter to be given a party by the losers. 
Thus, under the guise and stimulus of play, an in- 
finite variety of useful but otherwise dry and unin- 
teresting facts in geography, history, arithmetic, 
literature and other fields were painlessly learned 
and permanently retained. Abounding good nature 
and the keenest enthusiasm prevailed, so much so 
that Miss Brownell was urged to bring her games 
along to various neighborhood merrymakings. Per- 
haps not the least of the improvements noted was 


the gradual dying out of promiscuous kissing games, 
hitherto so popular at social gatherings. 

Miss Brownell’s year at Plunkett Corners was 
eminently successful. To herself she acknowledged 
that the chief factor in this success had been her 
conquest of the noon hour difficulty. Her pupils had 
gained immeasurably in health and mental vigor. 
Enthusiasm and interest had superseded lassitude 
and indifference. The gregarious instincts of youth 
had been directed into sane and wholesome chan- 
nels. Along with a most delightful school spirit, 
self-control, self-reliance, and common sense had 
been developed. Everyone had worked hard, but the 
work undertaken in the right attitude had become 
glorified and the souls of the laborers feasted on 
the joys of accomplishment. 


“Yeast That Leavens” 
By Caroline F. Williams 


VERY teacher knows and regrets the fact that 
the work of the schoolroom does not produce 
correct language in the daily speech of the 

pupils. It fails to overcome the grammatical errors 
which the children bring from their homes. The 
earliest training of the child is the one that persists 
notwithstanding the efforts commonly used to over- 
come it. It may be considered that such failure can- 
not be avoided; that the work of securing correct 
language is one of evolution, going on from genera- 
tion to generation until parent succeeding parent 
has gradually outgrown his or her errors. And, of 
course, this is the usual way, but there is no reason 
why the evolution should be so slow and so imper- 
fect. Improved methods of teaching should hasten 
the process and arouse the spark of love for clean, 
beautiful language that will be on the high plane of 
love for the flag with which it is indissolubly con- 
nected. For who can look upon the Stars and Stripes 
and think of all they stand for without admitting 
that the American language is the warp that firmly 
unites the woof of the heterogeneous masses into 
one strong national fabric? As we hold our flag in- 
violate, so should we guard and elevate our lan- 
guage. 

That more direct methods of forcing the growth 
of this love for fine American English would bring 
better results is indicated by the following incident. 
In a small backwoods school in a western state, the 
teacher boarded, from necessity, with a family 
whose language was that of the so-called “poor 
white trash.” She was an elderly woman of excel- 
lent training and of experience in both graded and 
mixed schools, but having been obliged to resume 
her profession after a long period of married life, 
she was unable to secure a position in anything but 
a rural district. In her efforts to better herself she 
remained but one year in a place, nothwithstanding 
the offers of advanced pay if she would sign a con- 
tract for the next term. In making these changes 
she learned of the slackness with which the rura! 
schools are affected. She found that methods suited 
to schools carefully graded could not be advantage- 
ously employed where several grades—sometimes as 
many as eight—were under the instruction of one 
teacher, however competent she might be. 

Because of the outrages on all grammatical rules 
perpetrated in the family with whom she boarded, 
she decided that something instructive and construct- 
ive and even destructive must be done in school to 
arouse a compelling interest in correct speech. The 
school course gave the usual series—interminable— 
of written exercises, as if the main object were to 
prepare the children for literary careers. In this 
case, with no vocabulary to draw upon in writing, 
with only the most ungrammatical forms of expres- 
sion, what could such a method accomplish? To at- 
tempt to carry it out would have been a wicked 
waste of time. The teacher would have consumed 
energy sufficient to revitalize the whole school if it 
had been more judiciously expended and the pupils 
would have gained almost nothing but discouraging 
blue-pencil marks. 

As a beginning she grouped together the first 
three grades in oral language drill. Day after day 
in the most thorough manner she gave practice in 
the use of grammatical constructions usually shat- 
tered by the pupils, commencing with the various 
uses of is, are, was, were, etc., having every child, 
from the slowest in the first grade to the most back- 
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If Worriesof theClassRoom 


have pou on nervous exhaustion; 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


yourdesk. A teaspoonful ip aglass of water 

1 both recceening and immediatelv beneficial. 
It assists in LSB leasant and readily assimilated 
pay A to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
hassuffered. Asplendid non-alcoholic tonic. 








Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. % 
G-48_ 5-18 








4 Don’t send a cent, 

a Ten days’ Free Trial. 
If you are not _con- 
vinced it is the Great. 
est Bargain in Amere- 
ica, send it back at our 

Only if 


gy expense, 
pleased do you send 
$11.50 as first payment. 
Then send $1.50 weekly — 
at the rate of a few cents 
a day. This Bargain Cluster 
Ring with 7 Blue White Perfect Cut Dia- 


nooncs can be yours. No Red-Tape. F “NES 

| cone dy 4 Send for ft tod: jt : 
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J.M.LYON. & CO. 


2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Remove 
Them With Othine—Double Strength 


This preparation for the treatment of freckles 
is usually so successful in removing freckles and 
giving a clear, beautiful complexion that it is 
= under guarantee to refund the money if it 
alls, 

Don’t hide your freckles under a veil; get an 
ounce of Othine and remove them. Even the 
first few applications should show a wonderful 
improvement, some of the lighter freckles van- 
ishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask the druggist for the double 
strength Othine; it is this that is sold on the 
money-back guarantee. 











NEW 


LIGHTNING 


CALCULATOR 


q No more brain-fag. No more costly errors. No more 

wasted hours from oo mental drudgery. 

USE AND ENJOY THIS WONDERFUL NEW 
$15.00 ADDING MACHINE FREE ON TWO 
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ES itsevery-day usefulnessand life-longdurability— 
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letterhead. The machine will reach you all 
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within two weeks, send it back by parcel-post 
and you will owe us nothing. ‘ TODAY IF 
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Alexander Laboratories, 3207 Gateway Station, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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ward in the third, use the expression 
being studied in original oral sen- 
tences. The wrong form was men- 
tioned as the theme of the lesson and 
the pupils were sometimes required to 
use it for the sake of contrasting it 
with the right one. No technical terms 
were used, as it was strictly necessary 
to produce not the least confusion in 
the children’s minds. At the close of 
the recitation the teacher wrote on the 
board a sentence containing the ex- 
pression to be reproduced by the chil- 
dren at their seats. 

At the teacher’s boarding place 
there were four youngsters in four 
different grades, the eldest in the 
seventh, and among them the yeast 
began ‘to. work most satisfactorily. 
Whoever used one of the condemned 
errors was instantly called down by 
the others with some thrust of ridicule 
that made the incident memorable. 
Even the parents were not exempt 
from the bubbling effervescence. The 
old father was too self-satisfied to join 
in the word play but the mother, who 
was filled with ambition for her. chil- 
dren, for the first time in her life be- 
gan to mend her own speech. 

This was all very well. The teacher 
was both amused and gratified at the 
effect of her innovation. It was quite 
as desirable for the parents to improve 
as for the children. But when a visi- 
tor who frequently came to the house 
was caught up on one of his unguard- 
ed remarks, she concluded that some 
lessons in politeness were necessary 
as an accompaniment to the new forms 
of speech. That the visitor was the 
— in an adjoining district and 

ad occupied the same position in the 
local school did not matter to the little 
girls. They were only too much de- 
lighted to be able to correct the—to 
them—great personage. The mother 
apologized and the father scowled but 
one of the audience smiled in her 
sleeve at the deserved rebuke of her 
fellow educator. 

By continued drill all flagrant errors 
may be corrected, care being taken to 
use system in the choice of expres- 
sions. Instead of trying to learn what 
errors the pupils are in the habit of 
committing, it is best to make a 
thorough house-cleaning of every part 
of speech, peeping into the corners 
and under the floors to find the sly vi- 
olators of its written laws. In almost 
any grammar, illustrations will be 
found of such violations though they 
will have to be enlarged upon to in- 
clude all the variations. 

The following expressions illustrate 
some of the classes of errors to be 
fought against, not only once, but in 
frequent reviews and whenever there 
is opportunity: “I ain’t got no book.” 
“They ain’t no papers on the floor.” 
“You hain’t been to school to-day.” 
“The boys is whispering.” “The girls 
was playing tag.” “Many hands 
makes light work.” “I have saw an 
airplane.” “My house is better an 
yours,” or “nor yours” or “yourn.” 
“She sent some fruit to John and I.” 
“Us girls can do it.” Ete. 

The pupils who have such a drill 
will not be in the boat with the many 
we hear of who go through the gram- 
mar and know its rules > heart and 
yet cannot apply them to their own 
speech. 

Another exercise that should go 
hand in hand with the oral drill is that 
of memorizing sentences selected by 
the teacher, either for the special pur- 
pose of increasing the vocabulary or 
with the object of impressing on the 
minds of the children some particular 
point in a lesson. It may be com- 
menced on the first day of school if the 
little ones in the first grade are start- 
ed wisely and may be carried on 
through all the grades with the great- 
est advantage in promoting the correct 
use of both spoken and written lan- 
guage. And it affords daily practice 
in punctuation and the use of capitals 
as well as in careful penmanship. 

This method may be carried on like 
clockwork with very little superin- 
tendence by the teacher. After a reci- 
tation is finished the class is required 
to spend a certain amount of time 
studying the sentence to be memorized, 
with attention to spelling as well as to 
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Helping them to form 
a good habit early 


The lesson in hygiene is on the care of tht teeth. You want 
to drive your story home—that “a clean tooth never decays” 
and to have clean teeth they must be brushed thoroughly 
twice a day. 

Children will pay stricter attention to what you have to say if you 
hold up a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush and explain it to them. 

It has a curved handle that allows the brush to go clear back in the 
mouth. The graduated bristles are strong and tufted—so that every 
tooth can be cleaned perfectly; it even removes particles of food between 
the teeth. Teach your pupils to brush the upper teeth downward and 
the lower teeth upward. 

There are three sizes of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush—child’s, 
youth’s, adult’s. Three textures—hard, medium, soft. It is always 
sold in the yellow box. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are guaranteed. If you buy a brush 
that isn’t absolutely satisfactory, return it to us and we will replace it. 

Send for interesting FREE booklet, “The Care of the Teeth,” 


for your class. Also write for our honor chart, which will help 
you keep a record of your pupils’ progress in the care of their teeth, 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 


Sold by dealers in the United States, Canada, and all parts of the world, 


py at 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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To Teachers: Send Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co., Chicago, a list of 


your pupils with their home address and they will send them 
a nice little calendar and a sample of Wrigley’s P. K. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN SUMMER TOURS “| 


Personally Conducted—All Expense—Moderate Cost. 


_Europe—s Tours June, July. $745.00 | Eastern—Every week. One and two week Tours. 
up. Enjoyable and Educational Itineraries. The Best of the East. 
Yellowstone—Every two weeks July, August. Spe- | Western—July, August. Wonderful Trips featur- 
cial itinerary in Park, Colorado included. ing Canadian Rockies, ete, 
Standard Pullman Sleepers used exclusively. Write for full particulars. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS COMPANY, 15 DIXIE TERMINAL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


‘‘We handle hundreds of pleased clients every season.’* 









































TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


{ 
| An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for women teachers. 
| Work along lines of education and travel. Salary from start. Affords income of 


| at least $200 monthly. 
| Write for particulars. R, W. WARREN, Dept. H, 913 Garland Bidg., C 
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‘the exact form of expression. The 


teacher goes on with her other work 
but remembers at the proper time to 
have slips of paper distributed while 
the desks are being cleared for the 
writing of the lesson. 

If saving time is a desideratum, 
some of the more clever pupils in the 
class may be called upon to mark the 
papers. This is a good plan wherever 
practicable as it stimulates the chil- 
dren to study for the sake of being dis- 
tinguished as monitors. It often hap- 
pens that some child formerly consid- 
ered backward wakes up and finds that 
a little careful study enables him to be 
one of the teacher’s useful helpers; 
the whole current of his life is thereby 
changed. 

This work of correcting is done im- 
mediately in blue pencil so as to leave 
time for a little more study on the mis- 
takes. The first child that finishes 
his paper, at once brings it to the 
teacher for examination. If it is cor- 
rect its owner begins to examine the 
others as they are finished, some of the 
children naturally being much quicker 
than others. When marked, the pa- 
pers are returned for correction and 
finally all are collected for the teach- 
er’s disposition. Sometimes they are 
used in grading the standing of the 
class. The whole procedure takes but 
a short time and when it is done, an- 
other lesson, always coming at this 
time, is taken up for study. 

In fact both methods, so briefly 
sketched, arouse mental faculties to 
unsuspected strength. Moreover, one 
simple lesson exactly prepared and 
perfectly recited does far more for the 
morale, not to say morals, of a child 
than any number of lessons carelessly 
and ignorantly scratched off with a 
lead eye as dull as the mind of the 
one that guides it. A child gains con- 
fidence in the assurance that he is 
right, instead of growing more care- 
less because of self-recognized inabil- 
ity to do what is required of him. As 
he had to creep before he could walk, 
so must he learn correct forms of 
speech and acquire a working vocabu- 
lary before he can combine words into 
compositions. Whatever is learned in- 
correctly at first has to be unlearned, 
and while that is being done there is 
very little advancement. 


An Ingenious Homemade Desk 
By Verna Christine Holmes 


Home from the day’s work at school, 
and rested a little, I wanted to write 
some letters and correct my usual 
bundle of papers. I glanced out into 
the rather crowded living room of my 
kind, hard-working landlady, and won- 
dered if I could endure the discomfort 
of using the family writing desk again. 
I knew that it would be crowded with 
the possessions of the two parents and 
the children, and that I should feel in 
the way. Interruptions would be fre- 
quent. I decided then and there that I 
must have a desk of some sort in my 
room, to make my work easier and 
pleasanter for the school year. 

With only a hazy notion of what I 
could do, I hied me straight to the 
nearest grocery store to ask for 
wooden boxes. I was shown into the 
storeroom and assured that I was wel- 
come to any boxes that I chose to take. 
I noticed at once two large lemon 
crates, new and clean; also a long, nar- 
row board from a coffee case. An- 
other rather heavy-looking box was 
exactly the right height for a seat. By 
this time the obliging merchant was 
interested and he found a piece of 
wood for the chair back, allowing it to 
reach about twenty inches above the 
seat, and down to the floor over the 
bottom of the box to add firmness. 
One of my school boys was proud to 
haul these things home for me in his 
little wagon in exchange for a bag of 


candy. 
The top of the desk must be of firm, 
heavy wood, so I bought at the lumber 
ard a board four feet long, fifteen 
inches wide and three-fourths of an 
inch thick. (A couple of old table 
leaves will answer the purpose, if avail- 
able.) I now proceeded to sandpaper 
the board and boxes, and to stain them 
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all dark brown. The long narrow piece 
was fitted and nailed to one side of the 
heavy one, making a low back to the 
desk top. The lemon crates, being 
divided by a shelf, already were ideal 
places for books and notebooks. 

It now became apparent that I need- 
ed some sort of material for draperies 
in front of these shelves and to cover 
the chair. I remembered having seen 
some sugar sacks at the grocer’s. [| 
bought six of them for half a dollar, 
Slipping one of them over the chair 
back, I found that it fitted almost 
exactly, so I left this one sack whole 
and raveled the seams out of all the 
rest. Each made a generous yard of 
material. They were easily washed 
and dyed a golden brown. 

I tacked the muslin around the sides 
and front of the crates, fulling it a 
little and putting all the surplus length 
into the hem. The chair box was coy- 
ered in the same way. For the seat of 
the chair, I used a padding of excelsior 
and cotton covered with a heavy ma- 
terial. The back was lightly padded, 
too, and the sugar sack was then slip- 
ped over it and tacked down all around. 
A piece of the sack large enough for a 
small cushion was left over. 

At school I found six crayon boxes 
which I sandpapered and stained to 
match the other pieces of the desk. 
They made very convenient little 
pigeonholes, tacked down to the desk 
top, three on each side. The space be- 
tween them was used as a book rack. 
A big blotter from the printing office 
completed the desk. 

Leaving a space of about two feet 
between the crates, and setting them 
up endwise, I laid the desk top over 
them. No attempt was made to nail 
this top to the crates, as I found the 
weight of the books held it down firmly. 
The chair, being a little lower than the 
usual desk chair, was more comfort- 
able for writing. 

The entire outfit cost less than two 
dollars and only a few evenings’ time. 
For all practical purposes it was as 
good as an expensive one. After two 
terms of faithful service, I could well 
afford to donate it to my landlady, 
whose little daughter uses it with as 
much pleasure as I. did. 


The Trek of the Itching Sole 


(Continued from page 51) 


study the strange romance of its for- 
mation and then went over a compara- 
tively new route, through stupendous 
Carriso Gorge and ‘into San Diego. 
The twins joined them there and they 
took their time to wander up the Coast, 
visiting Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
San Luis Obispo and other enchanting 
spots, studying the old missions, while 
the rest of us explored the mountain 
wonderland. 

Before we had hardly seen San 
Francisco—and believe me there is a 
lot to see!—the crowd from the north 
came down and we all went into 
Yosemite. 

Now here, children, is where I drop 
the typewriter and kick it under the 
table! It can’t help me give you any 
adequate idea of “the heart of the 
sun.” There are twelve hundred 
square miles in the Park but the part 
that will live forever in my mind is the 
deep-cut valley that is the front hall, 
the anteroom to the rest of it. We had 
seen. much glacial erosion during the 
“trek” but this great rift, torn to such 
depths by ice-monsters of forgotten 
ages, surpassed anything we had 
dreamed of. 

The different falls and cascades that 
trip off the sheer sides of the walls are 
unbelievably high and _ surpassingly 
beautiful, while the lakes that dot the 
valley floor and the peaks that watch 
over it all add to its wonder. Did you 
know that El Capitan, the great rock 
that guards the entrance, is: ‘higher 
and of greater area than Gibraltar’ 
And yet thousands go to look at “Gib” 
who never heard of this giant in thelr 
own land! 

Those were enchanted days we spent 
there, riding, hiking, climbing the face 
of almost sheer cliffs, visiting the “big 

(Continued on page 74) 
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—in Gardiner, out Cody 


MONG the thousands of vacationists who visit Yel- 
lowstone every year are hundreds of school teachers. 
Here, with other cultured people, they find in the 
weird natural phenomena of the Park something educa- 
tional as well as diverting. And in the Park—and 
Cody Road especially—a scenic grandeur unsurpassed. 


Don’t miss Cody Road 


If you don’t see Cody Road and the Buffalo Bill coun- 
try you don’t see Yellowstone. 

The ideal and complete tour of the Park is, in Gardi- 
ner—out Cody, because in no other way can the visitor 
gain the advantage of viewing the thrilling scenes be- 
tween these rail gateways and thé Park proper, or see 
the wonders within the Park in the order of their 
increasing importance. Nature’s grand climax comes 
where it belongs. Ask anyone who has made the trip. 

The unforgettable motor ride is included in your 
Burlington tour without side trip, extra tranportation 
cost or bother. 


Make the circle trip 


Via the Burlington, on a round trip ticket to Yellow- 
stone Park alone, you can without extra rail cost visit 
Denver and the Colorado Springs-Manitou-Pike’s Peak 
region. You can at small cost visit Rocky Mountain 
National-Estes Park, the Royal Gorge, and other fasci- 
nating Colorado pleasure spots. 


The vacation you can take 


The trip is quick and pleasant on the dependable Bur- 
lington. —Two weeks, if that is your limit, is ample time 
for a glorious vacation in the land of Eternal Wonder. 

Two days from Chicago or St. Louis ; three days from 
Texas points will bring you to Yellowstone. 

The sharp reduction in railroad fares made last year 
still prevails. The low cost of the trip will surprise 
you. Your local agent can give you an estimate. 


If you are going farther West— 


Just say Burlington to your local agent—he’ll under- 
stand. This will allow you conveniently to visit Yel- 
lowstone Park en route. 


Everywhere West v:a the dependable Burlington—the route of 
Comfort, Courtesy and Convenience 
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— “Teachers! here is your vacation — 
YELLOWSTONE PARK via 


Old Faithful geyser, plays 
every 60 or 80 minutes— 
120 feet to 170 feet high 
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The famous bears of Yel- 
lowstone Park are friend- 
ly towards visitors 
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WRITE for free Book; 
“Yellowstone Park,’ 
to P. S. Eustis, Pass. | 
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What so refreshing after the grind of the school 
year as the complete change a visit to Yellow- 
stone will give? It is like a Jules Verne trip to 
another planet — wonderful, thrilling, myster- 
ious, sublime. 
The great naturalist, John Muir, said of it: “The Park is 
full of exciting wonders. The wildest geysers in the world 
dancing amid thousands of boiling springs, their basins 
arrayed in gorgeous colors like gigantic flowers. Here, too, 
are hills of sparkling crystals, hills of sulphur, hills of 
glass, mountains of every style of architecture, icy or for- 
ested, mountains boiled soft like potatoes and colored like 
a sunset sky.” 
The Park is our greatest protected wild animal range. 
Bears feed out of your hand; buffalo, deer and elk roam 
at large and even the shadowy antelope may be seen. 


The Union Pacific offers you great advantages for the 
trip. You see from the car window, as via no other route, 
the real west—Cheyenne, where the frontier days still 
live; the old Overland and Oregon trails; deep, colorful 
Weber Canyon, the snow-capped Rockies and Wasatch; 
Targhee Forest and the Tetons. 


You see all the wonders of Yellowstone in most pleasing 
sequence and only by Union Pacific’can you make this 


Grand Circle Tour 
for the Price of a Ticket to Yellowstone Alone 


including Yellowstone, Salt Lake City, Great Salt Lake, 
Ogden Canyon, the Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs and 
Denver. Side trip from Denver to Rocky Mountain 
National (Estes) Park, $10.50 additional. You can do it 
all in two weeks or you may stop-over at any point as 
iong as you wish, 


Ifgoing to the National Education Association Convention at 
Oakland, see Denver, Salt Lake and Yellowstone en route. 


Very Low Summer Fares 


We shall gladly give you complete information regarding 
fares, make your sleeping car reservations and arrange 
the details of your trip. Just fill out and mail the accom- 
panying coupon. Ticket agents everywhere sell tickets 
via the Union Pacific. 





A. L. Craig, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Room 109, Union Pacific Bldg., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Please mail me illustrated booklets and complete information 
regarding fares to Yellowstone National Park, including side trips 
and stop-overs. 


Name 





Address 














A. L. Craig, Gen’l Pass. Agent 
Room 109, Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


nion Pacific 
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The Trek of the Itching Sole 


(Continued from page 72) 


trees” which were old when Tut-ankh- 
amen reigned in Egypt, or using some 
of the automobiles that always seem 
to be just starting on some interesting 
trip. 

Maybe, some day, a new language 
will be invented with super-superla- 
tives that will describe some of these 
places we have seen and enjoyed this 
summer, but in the meantime use your 








Photo ton Yosemite National Park Co. 

A Feminine Atlas—Balanced Rocks 

in Hetch-Hetchy Valley, Yosemite 
National Park 


imagination, look at the pictures I am 
sending, and tell yourselves it is a 
thousand times more wonderful than 
you can ever guess till you see it all 
with your own eyes. : 

In San Francisco we are separating 
again for our various homeward ways. 
The Lowes and the twins are going by 
Yellowstone, the newly-weds are going 








Photo from. Denver Tourist Bureau 
The Loop, Berthoud Pass, Near 
Denver’s Mountain Parks 


north to Vancouver and east by way 
of Banff and Lake Louise. The Bo- 
land girls are including Grand Canyon 
and the rest of us are going south to 
Los Angeles and San Diego, then east 
through strange, unexplainable Car- 
riso Gorge. We will do a little study- 
ing of the Imperial Valley, have a day 
at historic old Yuma, several of them 
at El Paso and Juarez and home 
through Chicago as we went—for it is 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Women! Battle Creek’s 
Priceless Benefits Now 
Yours AT HOME 


Glorious Condition of Body and 
Nerves Is At Last Possible 
to Those Unable to Attend 
World-Famous Sanitarium 

For Personal Treatment 


INETEEN out of twenty women are 
only half alive! Only one in twenty 
knows the boundless joy of sound 

organs, strong nerves and abundant health. 
The rest are half submerged mentally and 
physically; in their half-health a dozen 
petty ailments keep them from feeling and 
appearing their best. 

Now there is no excuse for the woman who 
looks and feels her age. No reason longer 
for jangled nerves, a troubled mind, tired 
body, worn expression. The marvelous 
Battle Creek system—the identical course 
of physical reconstruction used at Battle 
Creek’s great sanitarium—is now in form 
to apply in your home, at your convenience. 


- Eat and Be Well and 
Keep Clean “Inside” 


The minute Battle Creek methods are 
| placed in your hands you have the secret 
of a clear complexion. Constipation—in- 
fection of the colon—auto intoxication— 
these are what cause sallow, muddy skins 
—and such condition is Nature’s sign of 
bad health. 


The Battle Creek system is simple, and 
wonderfully practical. It has given over 
100,000 persons new health and an alto- 
gether new grip on life’s energies and en- 
joyments. It is easy to use—easy to try. 
For it is now in such form that ten or 
fifteen minutes twice a day will rejuvenate 
and rebuild any woman who accepts this 
way of putting body and nerves in a 
‘tingling state of health. 


How to Get the Wonderful 
Battle Creek System for 
Your Own Use 


You needn’t send any money, but get your 
application in now for the seven little 
booklets, the charts, and other interesting 
material that tells you exactly how to work 
these health miracles. It gives you: De- 
fense Against Disease—Personal Hygiene 
—Twenty Tests for Condition—What Foods 
to Eat and What They Do—Changing In- 
testinal Flora—Right Laxative Diet— 
Scientific Gain or Loss of Weight—Reduc- 
ing Without Starvation—Cure of Consti- 
pation—Relief of Pain Without Drugs— 
Proper Use of Enima—Correcting Nerves 
and ‘Blueness.” 

Resolve at least to try this wonderful sys- 
tem. Send no money but mail the coupon 
now. You can pay the postman who 
brings everything. If handier, you may, 
of course, enclose $3.95. In any event, 
this small sum deposited will be gladly re- 
turned if the trial does not prove these 
methods worth many, many times tiieir 
cost in this form. You will be surprised 
to learn how easily and enjoyably any 
woman can cultivate a bright, wholesome 
appearance, tranquil nerves, an agile body, 
alert mind, natural appetite, sweet breath, 
good complexion. Here is the coupon tiat 
brings everything: 





Extension Bureau, 
103 Good Health Bidg-, 
Battie Creek, Mich. 


Gentlemen :— 

Without obligation to me, I wish to try out 
the “Battle Creek System” for 5 days. U)on 
delivery I will pay the postman $3.95, }!us 
postage, for everything. My money back if ! 
am not thoroughly satisfied at end of ‘ve 
days’ free trial. 
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Unless stamped with the name 
Educator, it is not genuine. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teach their feet, too! 


‘THE best way to teach children foot 
hygiene is to wear proper shoes 
yourself. Not tight-toed bone-benders, 
but foot-free Modified Educators. 


Here are shoes that fit your feet; they 
don’t make your feet fit them. Yet 
their lines are so graceful and dressy- 
looking that you’re proud of their hand- 
some appearance. 


Better be sure that little feet, following 
Teacher’s, shall grow up sound and 
straight. 

Wear Modified Educators because they 


are the best for you. ‘Thus you will guide 
your pupils to what is best for them. 


MADE IN NEW ENGLAND BY 


RICE’% HUTCHINS 


INCORPORATED 


22 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A, 





FOR WOMEN 





‘Educator Shoe Chartl 











tom ratty ss Cr a 

‘LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD’ 
Teach your children foot hygi- 
ene with the aid of this inter- 
esting chart. We shall gladly 
sendit to you free. Size 24x36 
inches—ready to hang on your 
blackboard, 











Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 





Is there a limit to the amount of gold coins 
— the United States can make ?—South 
akota, 


Gold coins in the United States are 
unlimited as to issue. 

Who invented moving pictures ?—Minnesota. 

The earliest motion picture machine 
oe invented by Thomas A. Edison in 

93. 

Where are the United States mints located ?— 
North Dakota. 

The United States mints are located 
at Philadelphia, Denver, and San 
Francisco. 

How does the poem “Lucile” by Owen Mere- 
dith rank as a classic ?—Pennsylvania. 

While this poem has some merit it is 
not commonly regarded as a classic. 

What is a “bread and butter note’ ?—Kansas. 

This is a note of appreciation to the 
hostess after one has been entertained 
in a home. 

1. For what were the following persons noted: 
(a) F rances E, Willard, (b) Susan B. Anthony. 
2. What customs did President Wilson violate 


when he went to Europe as a member of the 
Peace delegation ?—Minnesota. 


1. (a) Frances E. Willard was noted 
for her activity in the interests of 
temperance reform. (b) Susan B. 
Anthony was prominent as an early 
advocate of woman suffrage. 2. Be- 
ore President Wilson went to Europe 
as a member of the Peace Delegation 
no President of the United States had 
Set foot on foreign soil while in office, 
and no President had ever named him- 
self a member of a peace delegation 
hegotiating a treaty. 








Which has proved the better investment to 
~, ga States, the Panama Canal or Alaska? 
ae 10. 

Considering the original cost Alaska 
is a better investment than the Panama 
Canal from a purely economic stand- 
point. However, the Panama Canal 
has a military value that cannot be 
determined by any standard of mate- 
rial values. This is one of the ques- 
tions that invites much discussion but 
cannot be definitely settled. 

What is the total wealth of the United States 
and the wealth per capita, also the net annual 
increase in wealth ?—Mississippi. 

The wealth of the United States is 
estimated at about three hundred bil- 
lion dollars which would be approxi- 
mately twenty-eight hundred dollars 
per capita. The decline in valuations 
during the past two and one-half years 
has tended to offset the increase in 
wealth by other means. From 1900 to 
1920 the average increase in national 
wealth was about ten billion dollars 
annually. For the twenty previous 
years the average annual increase in 
wealth was slightly more than four 
billion dollars. 

1. Are there any national holidays? 2. If a 
day is set aside by the President why isn’t it 
national ?—Minnesota. 

1. Holidays are determined by the 
respective states. Some holidays are 
national in scope because all the states 
in the Union have taken action to make 
them holidays. New Year’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, July fourth, 
and Christmas are the only holidays 
which have been legalized by specific 
statutory action in all of the states. 
Utah is the only state that has not 
legalized Tkanksgiving Day, but it ob- 
serves the day nevertheless, so that 
Thanksgiving Day with the other four 
mentioned are in reality national hol- 
idays. Labor Day has not been legal- 
ized in Wyoming, but has been in all 
of the other states. May 30th (Me- 
morial or Decoration Day) has been 
legalized as a holiday in all but nine of 
the states. Lincoln’s Birthday has been 


(Continued on page 90) 
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to Colorado—and through Colorado to California 
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A Big Idea— 


Take a Vacation in the 
Northern Pacific Country 













$8620 


Round Trip 


Chicago to 
North Pacific 
Coast 
























NorthernPacific Ry. 


2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 


Northern Pacific Railway dining 
cars and passenger trains breathe the 
Big Spirit of the Big West. 


Big Baked Potatoes, 15 cents—the finest po- 
tatoes which Nature’s Beneficence and Human 
Genius can produce— pure white, mealy, 
richly-flavored — liberally served with butter 
and real cream. Club meals, 40c and $1.00. 


Alexander Hamilton said: ‘Try to think Continentally.”’ 

For most of us it requires a journey on a transcon- 
tinental railroad to bring full appreciation of Hamilton’s 
advice. It is essential to see how big the country is in 
order to think with it. 


As one travels today through the Great Northwest it 
is amazing to realize that only a half a century ago no 
railroads spanned these plains and mountains, no large 
cities prospered in the valleys—the Northwest was an 
untamed and sparsely habitated wilderness. 


Then came the Northern Pacific Railway—the pioneer! 
Towns and cities sprang up along its lines. Lands were 
occupied, mines were developed, industries were built, 
forests and rivers were put to human uses, 


Today the ‘Northern Pacific Country” is a land of 
Big Ideas—big farms, big ranches, big cities, big indus- 
tries, big mountains, big orchards, big rivers, big hearts, 
big people. 


It’s a Big Country of Big Ideas 
—the Great Northwest 


You will find fresh inspiration, new vision and vigor- 
ous health in the Big Northwest. Spend all Summer 
on a ranch, in a mountain resort or in one of the many 
hospitable cities or marvelous parks. 


Liberal Stopover in 
Yellowstone Park 


Go where thousands of tourists from the world over 
are drawn, or, if you prefer, go off the beaten path. 
We can tell you where. Get the most out of a wonder- 
ful Summer. See America! 


A. B. SMITH, Passenger Traffic Manager 
970 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Trek of the Itching Sole 


(Continued from page 74) 


only the Western roads that let you go 
one way and return another! 

The vacation will soon be done, our 
brains are a riot of new impressions 
and mental photographs—but it has 
been the most wonderful summer of 
our lives and we shall share its joy 














Mt. Sir Donald at Glacier, B. C., in 
the Canadian Rockies 


and stimulation with others as long as 
we live and work. 

We'll see you soon again, for our 
wandering feet begin to itch for famil- 
iar paths, and we realize the truth of 
the old saying that “the best part of 
going away is coming home again.” 
Till then I am, 

Most affectionately, 


THE SCRIBE. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 656) 
ing some interesting camera pictures 
to use throughout the books. 
The following will give some idea of 
the contents: 
1. The History of Our Schoolhouse 
2. A Description of the Schoolhouse 
3. The View 
4. The First Day of This Session 
5. The Names of the Sixth Grade 
Class 
6. The Teachers (with sketches) 
7. Descriptions of the Class (with 


pictures) 

8. The Songs Learned during the 
Year 

9. The Entertainments (with pic- 
tures) 


10. A List of Visitors 

1t. A Calendar of Events 

12. Our Parties (with pictures) 
13. Our Closing Exercises 

14. Our Class on Last Day 


We believe this little book will be 
priceless in years to come. We are 
constantly thinking of something new 
we wish to include in it.—Mrs. A. M. 
FELKNOR, Tennessee. 


Games for the Primary Room 


From old large-figured calendars, I 
cut the numbers from one to twelve. 
These I paste on separate pieces of 
stiff paper, placing one number on 
each child’s desk. One pupil is chosen 
in each row to add the numbers on the 
desks in his row. The children love to 
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pen and ink drawings. 


When They 
Were Boys 





—a new inspirational 
supplementary reader 

















PREPAID PRICES: 
Clctt Covers 48 cents per copy 
in Standard 65 cents per copy 


HIS book: contains the boy- 

hood stories of twenty-four 

celebrated Americans of re- 
cent times told in a simple yet 
fascinating manner bound to hold 
the interest and attention of all 
who read them. 

The characters have been select- 
ed from many walks of life with 
the aim to choose representative 
men in various activities. All of 
these men have achieved success 
and prominence, many of them ris- 
ing from humble beginnings. 

Certain outstanding character- 
istics in the boyhood of these men 
were responsible in a great part 
for their later success. Such char- 
acteristics are worthy of emulation 
by the boys and girls of to-day. 
Many of these men, in their boy- 
hood, overcame great obstacles: 
some of them were very poor, some 
were unable to go to school, and 
some lacked physical endurance. 
But they were all able to rise above 
these conditions and forge ahead 
toward their goal. 

It is our desire to place these 
stories before the boys and girls 
of to-day in order that they may 
realize that it is possible to sur- 
mount any obstacle in the path to 
success. 

When They Were Boys provides 
supplementary reading of the| 
highest character for pupils in any | 
school, Because of the great hu- 
man interest element in_ these | 
stories they afford excellent ma- | 
terial for dramatization. | 

The text matter is set in very 
readable type and is_ profusely 
illustrated with photographs and 


When They Were Boys contains | 
176 pages, is printed on an extra | 
good grade of book paper and | 
durably bound in either limp cloth | 
or standard cloth covers. Price: | 
in limp cloth covers, 48 cents per | 
copy, postpaid; in standard cloth | 
covers, 65 cents per copy, postpaid. 





Send Today for Free Pamphlet 
containing numerous specimen pages from 
When They Were Boys including the 
preface, list of content: d plete sketch 


an 
of the boyhood of John Wanamaker. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 





























Order from Nearest Point 
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This genuine QE 
imported Japan- 

ese 7-piece Blue 
Bird Dinner Set at 
our special intro- 
ductory price of $2.49. Com- 
Bate he] = costing as 


The tal is 60x60 in- 
ches, closely woven. 
beautiful designs. 
sible—both sides of rich Copen- 
match a Six napkins to 
















Pay p only $2.49 and 
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} for FREE builtin of of ar 
: CROWN SALES COMPANY 
Dept. 216, 16 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 


| YOU Can Make Clothes 
This New Way 


Many girls and women are making beauti- 
ful clothes at home the new way—at sav- 
ings that are remarkable. Just think of be- 


ing able to make an attractive dress for just pon 
the materials alone cost. 


FREE Book Tells How | 


Anyone can quickly master 
dressmaking this new, quick 
way. Free Book gives full 
information and tells also 
about the New Way Course 
in Millinery. SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY Now. 


SCHOOL OF MODERN D 
Dept. 425, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Free to Writers | 


WONDERFUL BOOK=—rtead about it! 


ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
who don't DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens liveand work. How bright men 
and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots forPlays 
and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
vide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
ng Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
How to develop your “‘story fancy,’* weave 
clever word-pictures and —— thrilling, 
realistic plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to Win! 
This surprising book is absolutely free. No —— No —- 
Your copy is waiting for you. Write for it sow. Justaddress 


AUTHORS’ PRESS. Dent.120 AUBURN NEW_YORK 
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Just add cold water to the 
owder, sweeten and ya have the must 
& licious and healthful drink you ever 
tasted! Costs less than one cent a glass! 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake mysel f hear after beingdeaf for 25 years 

















I wear them day and night. { 
¢ They are perfectly comfort- | 
; able. Noone sees them. Write 
~« # me and I will tell you a true \ 
d Perc new I got deaf ay it sated 
make you hear. dress 

Medicated Ear Drum 

4 Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. 
Ear Drum Co.(Inc. 12631 Woodward hve Detroit Wich, 


WRITE. OT ee aS 


$10 tos o- paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 


"] Millinery Book FREE 


Teachers can easily learn Millinery 
| Designing and Makin during their 
. 4) Spare moments IN TEN W. EKS. 


Millinery Designers _/ 
Frequently tarn / Coupon 


$45 to $100 , / Franklin 


Institute 

a Week / Dept. R-835 
ref nnrners / Rochester,N.Y. 
re Millinery / Kindly send me 
ee ee / free book contain- 


ing sample 
spare time / nery lessons. 
























do this, and I find that it helps con- 
siderably in column addition. 

My second grade pupils enjoy a 
game which they play with erasers. 
One child standing in the center at the 
front of the room, holding an eraser 
in each hand, chooses two pupils. At 
the signal both start in opposite direc- 
tions, running all the way around the 
room, bringing the erasers back to the 
child at the front. The one getting 
back first wins. He then has the 
chance to choose two pupils. The game 
goes on with little or no supervision. 
SaDIE E. MANSFIELD, Massachusetts. 


Definition Assignments 


In planning departmental reading I 
find that many assignments have a 
considerable number of words to be 


looked up. Study periods being short | 
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and time valuable, I have each child | 
number according to the number of | 


words assigned on the board. Each 
child is responsible for the definition 
of one word which he dictates to the 
rest of the class who write the defini- 
tions in notebooks. 

Thirty words can be handled thus, 
defined in four minutes. The rest of 
the period may be devoted to the study 
of these dictated words and to the 
further handling of the reading assign- 
ments.—Mary BYERLEY, Indiana. 


An Attractive Wastebasket 


This is what we did in the third 
grade to make a simple but effective 
wastebasket for our schoolroom. The 
children were asked to bring large 
pieces of cardboard, cardboard boxes, 
and old magazines. We selected the best 
cardboards and then measured and cut 
off four pieces 9”x17”. (The children 
did the measuring and cutting.) Then 
the magazines were searched for pret- 
ty, bright-colored pictures. Advertise- 
ments proved to be most attractive. 
These were cut out by the children 
after we had decided on the best ones. 
We pasted them on the four cardboards 
which were to make our wastebasket. 
Here, again, the children were given 
the opportunity to decide which pic- 
tures looked well together, to space 
them in the best possible manner, and 
to divide their pictures so that the four 
sides would be in good proportion. 

The children then punched holes 
along both sides of the four card- 
boards. These holes were to be one 
inch apart, which again furnished a lit- 
tle problem in practical measuring. 


After this was done our basket was | 


ready to be put together. The sides 
were laced up with shoe laces and tied 
at the top of each of the four corners. 
For the bottom of the basket we cut a 
square of cardboard 11x11 _ inches, 
scoring off two inches from each side, 
which we creased and bent up. The 
parts of the basket will now fit exactly, 
but they can be made more secure by 
using a few paper fasteners.—LOUISE 
D. Buck, Wisconsin. 


Clues to Old Articles 


Every teacher in both rural and city 
schools has found that at certain times 
the pupils’ interest in some subject be- 
gins tolag. Probably she recalls vague- 
ly that she has read a helpful article 
on that subject in Norma. INStRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS, but in which 
number is the question. Every teacher 
is tired after a successful day of teach- 
ing, and to locate an article in a stack 
of magazines requires time and energy. 

The following plan has been helpful 
to me. As soon as I receive my copy 
of the magazine I read it, giving spe- 
cial attention to articles or sugges- 
tions that I think may be applicable to 
my school now, or at a later date. As I 
find these articles I turn to the outside 
of the cover page and record them thus: 

(February Issue, 1923) 
Supplementary Reading, Page 84. 
Indoor Games, Page 87. 

History Suggestions, Page 91. 

After the magazine has served its 
present use, I file it in an old bureau 
in the attic. When I am in need of 
suggestions, for example in a history 











(Continued on page 85) 









CASH PRIZES 


EASIEST TO SEW 


noor 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


TIME SAVER SNAP 


Three Patented Features 
















The Safety Socket— 
prevents opening 
from side-wise strain 





The Waldespring— 
holds firmly and 
opens smoothly 


The Beveled Inset 
SewingEyelets—save 
sewing time and pre- 
vent thread cutting 


Vote for the feature most important to you 
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Every genuine Koh-i-noor Fastener is stamped KIN 


FREE~—For Teachers Only 


On receipt of your vote we 
will mail you without cost 

or obligation, our Edu- y 
cational Booklet ““The er 
Evolution of Dress Cu 
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Explore Romantic Rivers 
from 


BUNGALOW . 
CAMPS in Ontario 


Do You Want an Adventure in Happiness ? 


Long, pleasant days outdoors —swimming, fishing, boat- 
ing —a hearty supper —then delightful evening hours 
around the campfire? Or you may want to follow, in 
your canoe, the long silver ribbon the moon trails over 
the water. 


Bungalow Camping Doesn’t 


Cost Much 


Comfort predominates at the three Bungalow 
Camps waiting for YOU in Ontario’s lake 
strewn forests. Excellent sport—the comrade- 
ship of the backwoods — comfortable rustic 
bungalows—‘‘community” clubhouses where 
you completely satisfy an appetite whetted 
keen by tonic air—ensure vacation happiness. 


















Eight New Camps in the Rockies 


And among the ageless Alpine grandeur 
of the Canadian Pacific Rockies, too, eight 
new camps are being constructed for 
such as want NEW heights to conquer. 
It is an ideal vacation. Yet it costs less 
than an ordinary Summer outing. 


Pursue Adventure—Health— 
Happiness this year. 
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aie a — Let the nearest Canadian Pacific Agent 
ia gibe you full information: 


Montreal, Windsor Station. 


Atlanta, 49 N. Forsyth St. 
yg { York, Madison Ave. at 


Boston, 405 Boylston St. New 
Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. 44th St._ 
Chicago, 140 So. Clark St. Philadelphia, Locust & 15th St. 
Cincinnati, 430 Walnut St. Pittsburgh, 340 Sicth Ave. 
Cleveland, 1040 Prospect Ave. Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 
Detroit, 1239 Griswold St. San Francisco, 675 Market St. 
Duluth, Soo Line Depot Seattle, 608 Second Ave. 
Kansas City, 601 Railway Ex- St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 
change Bldg. Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St. Toronto, 1 King St., East. 
Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave. S. Washington, D. C., 1419 New 
Montreal, 141 St. James St. York Ave. 


Canadian Pacific 


It Spans the World 
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The Story of Joseph 
(Continued from page 44) 
1st MERCHANT—Let’s see him. 
(Draw Joseph up from pit.) 


2ND MERCHANT—We'll give you twen- 
ty pieces of silver for him. 


Gap—He’s yours fot twenty pieces | 
| in the meadow. Seven other cows came 


of silver. 
(Merchants take Joseph. Brothers di- 
vide money and exit.) 
REUBEN (returns and looks into pit) 
—The child is not here! What shall 
I do? Where shall I go? 


SCENE III 

PuLAcE: King’s palace. 

CHARACTERS: Pharaoh, Wise Men, But- 
ler, Joseph, Servants, Soldiers. 
PHARAOH—I dreamed a dream and 

behold! there came out of the river 

seven well favored, fat cows and they 
fed in the meadow. And seven other 
cows came up after them, ill favored 
and lean fleshed, and stood on the 
brink of the river. The lean and ill 
favored cows did eat up the seven well 
favored cows. And I awoke. I slept 
and dreamed another dream. Seven 
ears of corn came up on one stalk rank 
and good. Seven thin ears blasted with 
the east wind sprang up after them. 

The seven thin ears devoured the seven 

rank and full ears. And I awoke. 

ist Wise MAN—Pharaoh, [ cannot 
explain your dream. 

2ND WISE MAN—Your majesty, I do 
not find the meaning of this dream. 

38RD WisE MAN—O kind Pharaoh, I 
do not know the interpretation of your 
dream. 

BuTLER—O noble King, may I speak? 
When you were angry with the baker 
and me and sent us to prison we each 
had a dream which we could not inter- 
pret. There was a young man who told 
us the meaning of our dreams; and 
they came to pass. In three days I 
was restored to my place and the chief 
baker was hanged. 

PHARAOH—Bring this man to me. 
(Exit Butler. Returns with Joseph, 
accompanied by Soldiers.) 
PHARAOH (to Joseph) —I have 
dreamed a dream and there is none 
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that can interpret it, and I have heard 
say that thou canst understand a 
dream to fnterpret it. 


JosEPH—It is not in me. God shal] 
give Pharaoh an answer of peace. 


PHARAOH—In my dream I stood be- 
side a river and there came out of the 
river seven well favored cows and fed 


up, ill favored and lean fleshed, and 
ate the seven well favored cows. So I 
awoke. I slept. And behold, I dreamed 
another dream. Seven ears of corn 
came up on one stalk rank and good, 
Seven ears blasted and thin came up 
after them. The seven thin ears de. 
voured the seven rank ears. And I 
awoke. ‘ 


JOSEPH—The dreams of Pharaoii are 
one. God hath showed Pharaoh what 
He is about to do. The seven good 
ears are seven years and the seven 
good cows are seven years. And the 
seven ill favored cows that came up 
after them are seven years and the 
seven empty and blasted ears shall be 
seven years of famine. This is the 
thing that I have spoken unto Pha- 
raoh. What God is about to do he 
shows unto Pharaoh. Behold! there 
shall come seven years of plenty 
throughout the land of Egypt. And 
there shall arise after them seven 
years of famine. The plenty shall be 
forgotten in the land of Egypt. The 
famine shall consume the land and 
plenty shall not be known in the land 
by reason of that famine following, 
for it shall be very grievous. And for 
that reason the dream was doubled un- 
to Pharaoh twice. Therefore, let Pha- 
raoh find a man discreet and wise and 
set him over all the land of Egypt and 
let them gather from all over the land 
the food of those good years that come, 
and lay up corn under the hand of 
Pharaoh and let them keep food in the 
cities. 

PHARAOH (to his Servants)—Can 
we find a man such as this, a man in 
whom the spirit of God is? (To Jo- 
seph.) Inasmuch as God hath showed 
thee all this, there is none so discreet 
and wise as thou art. Thou shalt be 
over all my house and according unto 
thy words shall my people be ruled; 
only in the throne wili I be greater 
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YOSEMITE 
Il year ‘round 
National Park. 


— in California — 


Every month in the year, Yosemite 
National Park—between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles—extends its 
invitation to educators to enjoy the 
exceptional beauty and majesty of its 
world-famous scenery, —its motor 
tours,trail riding and mountain climbing. 


The “Y TS” Tour, including 240 miles 
of motoring in Yosemite’s mountains via 
Yosemite Transportation System, offers a spe- 
cial attraction between June | and October I, 
reaching all main points of interest—Merced 
River Canyon, Yosemite Valley, Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, Inspiration Point, Mariposa 
Grove of 600 Big Trees, Wawona Point, 
Glacier Point and Overhanging Rock—at a 
cost of $35.00 for round trip transportation 
from Merced, California, where all main line 
railroad tickets permit free stopovers. 


See Yosemite this year. For Free 
Illustrated Descriptive Folder, address 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK CO. 


Dept. B Yosemite, California. 
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In this extremely low priced song book 
you will find a collection of songs that will 
meet the requirements of every occasion. It 


is a treasury of the best songs of our people. 
A better song book for the price is not 
made. It contains 174 songs, every one 
suited to school and community singing. 


Each song is complete with words and music. 
The list includes lullabies, songs of the sea- 
sons, folk songs, motion songs, sacred songs, 
sentimental songs, classical songs, inspira- 
tional songs, vacation songs, patriotic and 
national songs, and songs for special days, 
including National Week of Song and Christ- 
mas. It also includes a number of rounds 
and tunes suitable for marches and drills. 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
coniplete song book, suitable for schools of 
all kinds. It contains songs for all grades 
from Kindergarten to College, and enough of 
each kind to meet all requirements. Besides 
all this it has a story of each of our leading 
Patriotic songs—stories every American 
should know. Ideal for assembly singing. 
128 pages, bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 
Price 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or 
$15.00 a hundred, prepaid. In lots of one 
hundred or more $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. Weight 
30 lbs, per hundred copies. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 
Send Orders to Nearest Point 











than thou. (Places ring on Joseph’s 
finger.) See, I have placed thee over 
all the land of Egypt. 


INTERLUDE 


(Speaker comes on stage alone to 
relate events that happen between 
Scenes III and IV. He may memorize 
or read the following.) 


Joseph became very powerful in 
Egypt and he took good care that 
enough grain should be stored up to 
last through the years of famine. The 
famine reached beyond Egypt, and 
people came from far away to buy 
food. Among these travelers were ten 
of Joseph’s brothers. They had left 
Benjamin, the youngest, at home with 
their father Jacob. They did not rec- 
ognize Joseph, partly because he had 
been given another name by Pharaoh, 
but he knew who they were and de- 
cided he would test them out and make 
them bring Benjamin, of whom he was 
very fond. So he pretended that he 
thought they were spies and threw 
them into prison. After a few days he 
let them out, all except Simeon, whom 
he kept as a pledge that they would 
come again and bring Benjamin. Jo- 
seph told his steward to put into their 
sacks the money they had brought for 
corn, and they were troubled to find it 
there when they got part way home. 
They thought some trick was being 
played on them, but could not guess 
the reason. Jacob was very unwilling 
to let his last son go to Egypt, but 
when the grain again ran short, the 
brothers said they could not get more 
unless they took him. So Jacob yielded 
and told his sons not only to take back 
the money that had been returned to 
them, but to take double money for 
corn this time, and also a present for 
the ruler. Joseph, when he heard that 
all his brothers had arrived, ordered a 
feast to be spread and invited them to 
it. Secretly he had his own silver cup 
put in Benjamin’s sack, and when the 
brothers were again on their way home 
he sent his steward after them, accus- 
ing them of carrying away the cup. 
Of course they could not understand 
all these queer happenings, but they 
had an idea that God was punishing 
them for having treated Joseph so 
badly years before. They returned 
with the steward. 


SCENE IV 

PLACE: Joseph’s audience chamber. 

TIME: End of the second year of 
famine. 

CHARACTERS: Joseph, Steward, Serv- 
ants, Brothers, Pharaoh. 
STewarp—My lord, the men from 

Canaan are here again. 
JOSEPH—Let them 

Steward.) 


(Enter Brothers, who bow low before 
Joseph.) 
JOSEPH—What is this you have 
done? Did you not know that I could 
tell if you did wrong? 
JuDAH—What shall we say unto my 
lord? What shall we speak? or how 
shall we clear ourselves? God hath 
found out the iniquity of thy servants, 
both we, and he also with whom the 
cup was found. 
JOSEPH—God forbid that I should do 
so: but the man in whose hand the cup 
is found, he shall be my servant; and 
as for you, get you up in peace unto 
your father. 
JUDAH (coming nearer to Joseph)— 
Oh, my lord, let thy servant, I pray 
thee, speak a word in my lord’s ears. 
You asked us if we had a father and a 
brother and we replied that our father 
was an old man and that Benjamin, 
his youngest son, was very dear to 
him. You said that we must bring the 
lad the next time we came or we 
could not see you. Our father was 
very unwilling to let him go, and now, 
if we return without him, our father 
will surely die. I promised him before 
I left, “If I do not bring him home 
safe, I will bear the blame forever.” 
Therefore, let me stay here and the 
lad go back. I could not bear to re- 
turn without him. 


enter. (Exit 
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The Union Pacific is not only the direct line to Oakland 
and San Francisco, with luxurious limited trains from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and Denver, but 
it is the scenic route through the heart of the real west. 
By Union Pacific you have the choice of the three routes 
named below, going or returning. By all means go one 
way and return another and see most on the trip. 


1. Via Ogden and American River Canyon. The old Over- 
land and Oregon trails, the snow-capped Rockies and 
Wasatch, Weber Canyon, across Great Salt Lake, the Sierras, 
American River Canyon, the Gold Diggings of ’49, and the 


Sacramento Valley. 


2. Via Southern California. Old Spanish Missions, orange 
groves, gay beaches and those beautiful cities in wonderful 
settings—Monterey, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Pasa- 


dena, Riverside, San Diego. 


3. Via Pacific Northwest. 


Mt. Shasta and The Siskiyous, 


Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, the Columbia River Highway 
from the Cascades to the Sea, with its many waterfalls, 
some four times as high as Niagara, and the crowning 
mountain glory of the Continent—glacier-capped Mt. Rainier. 


Interesting Side Trips and Stop-Overs 


Oakland, San Francisco and the other Bay cities, where 
romance gathers from all the ports of the world, are alone 
worth a trip across the continent, but there are many other 
worth while places to visit, either going or returning, on 
a Union Pacific ticket— Denver, Salt Lake City, Rocky 
Mountain, Yellowstone and Yosemite National Parks and 


Lake Tahoe. 


Let Us Help Plan Your Trip 


There is much more to tell than we can get into an adver- 
tisement. But let us map out your trip and make sug- 
gestions showing how to see the most at least expense. 
We will also send free illustrated booklets and full infor- 
mation about fares, stop overs and side trips. Indicate the 


places you particularly wish to include. 





A. L. Craig, Gen’l Pass. Agent., 


regarding the 


ON E A.. Oakland 
Lj Pacific Northwest 
) Southern California 


() Salt Lake City 
Name ___ 


Address — 








Room 108, Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
Please mail me illustrated booklets and complete information 


Very Low Summer Fares 


to the points ciiecked below, including side trips and stop-overs. 


C) Yellowstone National Park 
© Rocky Mountain National Park 











A. L. Craig, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Room 108, Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
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in the ps adh antl this 
souvenir is presented to 
you with the best wishes 
of your teacher. 
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Hollyhock Design No. 4 
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Printed Especially for Each School. 
school. 


as preferred. 


HE custom of presenting to each pupil at close of school some suitable gift or 
token of remembrance is being practiced by teachers more and more each year. 
There are no gifts that will bring greater pleasure to pupils on Closing Day or that 
they will treasure more highly in the years to come than the Owen Souvenirs. 
beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality and personal appeal, and their ap- 
propriateness, all combine to make them the ideal gifts from teacher to pupils. 
We will print your Souvenirs especially for your 
They will bear your name and the name of your school, also the names of your f 
school officers, your pupils, and, if ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 
pupil, and insure their being kept and prized for many years to come. 


Booklet and Folder Souvenirs in Eight Handsome Designs 


The illustrations appearing on each side of this page afford but a meager idea of the § 
beauty and attractiveness of the cover designs which will be printed on our Booklet and 
Folder Souvenirs for Closing Day this year. These designs are beautifully reproduced from 


Their 


water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the delicate 


shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. 


The wording or senti- 


ments accompanying each design are in an attractive style of hand lettering which con- 
tributes in a large degree to the artistic appearance of the Souvenirs. 


NOTE: 


Orders for any of the various styles of Booklet or Folder Souvenirs described below may be made 


up entirely of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. 
When ordering, give first the style of souvenirs desired, then the names and numbers of the designs selected 
and the quantity desired of each. Unless otherwise ordered, the designs will be supplied assorted. 


Descriptions of Booklet and Folder Styles with Prepaid Prices 


BOOKLET STYLE “A”—With Special Printing 
Size 8144x5% inches. Cover of fine white pebbled 
bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs 
appearing on this page, beautifully printed in colors. 
Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two 
of which will be specially printed the name of school, 
district number, township, county, state, date, names 
of teacher, school board and pupils. Six other pages 
contain poems appropriate to Closing Day. Photo- 
graph of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on 
inside of front cover if ordered. If photograph is 
not desired a suitable illustration wi!l appear in its 


place. Souvenir neatly tied with a silk cord. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Addi- 
tional ones ordered at same time, 12c¢ each. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Addi- 


tional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 
BOOKLET STYLE “B”—Without Special Printing 
Identically the same as Booklet Style ‘‘A’’ described 
above except that instead of the special printing of 
names, ete., on inside pages there are additional 
Closing Day poems and spaces in which may be 
written the date, name of teacher and school, the 
grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Addi- 
tional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 


TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES supplied 
Special Discount on Club Orders Syren sve 


or more 
teachers send us their orders together we will allow a 
discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. 








FOLDER STYLE “C”—With Special Printing 

Size 31%,x5\% inches. A four-page folder of fine 
white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the 
eight designs here shown beautifully printed in col- 
ors on the first page. Photograph of teacher or 
school inserted in a neat panel on second page if or- 
dered. If photograph is not desired a suitable illus- 
tration will appear in its place. On third page will 
be specially printed the name of school, district num- 
ber, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. Fourth page contains poem 
appropriate to Closing Day. This style of Souvenir 
not tied ‘with cord. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. 
tional ones ordered at same time. 10¢ each. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.00. 
tional ones ordered at same time, 7c each, 


FOLDER STYLE “D”—Without Special Printing 


Identically the same as Folder Style ‘“‘C” described 
above except that instead of the special printing of 
names, etc., on third page there are spaces in which 
may be written the date, name of teacher and school, 
the grade and name of pupil to whom presented. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.00. Addi- 
tional ones ordered at same time 7c each. 

Price without Photograph: 5c each in any quantity. 


Addi- 
Addi- 


with each order at no additional charge. 


A Sam le of any one (your choice) of the Souvenir 

p styles described above, together with 
proofs in colors of our eight Closing Day designs, ‘will 
be sent free to any teacher upon request. 
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School Days Design Rose Wreath and Landscape 

No. 25 Design No. 40 

We have on hand a limited stuck of Booklet Souvenirs in 
the four designs illustrated above and are offering these 
while they last at special reduced prices, These souvenirs 
were some of the most popular that we ever offered but have 

been discontinued to make room for our newer designs. 
Each booklet is 3% x 5% inches in size and consists of 


a cover of fine white pebbled bristol and eight inner pages 
of a good grade of paper, all tied together with a silk cord. 

On the front cover the design is beautifully printed in 
colors and gold. (You can have your choice of any one of 
the four designs illustrated above or they will be supplied 
assorted as desired.) 

On two of the inner pages will be specially printed to your 
order the name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date and names of teacher, school board and pupils, 
The other six pages contain poems appropriate to Closing Day. 

Photograph of teacher or school will be inserted, if or- 
dered, in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. 
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Liberty Design 
No. 45 
Without Special Printing on Inside Pages. If any of the 
four styles illustrated above are desired without special print- 
ing of names, etc., on inner pages, they will be supplied with 
an eight page insert containing poems appropriate to Closing 
Day and spaces in which may be written the date, name of 
teacher and school, the grade and name of pupil to whom 
presented. 
PRICES WITH SPECIAL PRINTING 
With Photograph: 10 or less, $1.60, Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 10c each. 
Without Photograph: 10 or less $1.00. 
ordered at same time 7e each, 


PRICES WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING 
With Photograph: 10 or less $1.00. Additional ones 
ordered at same time 8c each, 
Without Photograph: 6c each in any quantity. 


Additional ones 





Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page 
give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school 
oflicers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to 
be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before 
sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of the place at which 
you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name 
of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear. 
Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- 
score u’s to distinguish them from n’s, If any errors occur 
through our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted 
without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the 





number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name 
In excess, 

If Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us any 
good kodak print or other photograph of yourself or schoo] 
and we will make as many reproductions from it as there 
are souvenirs ordered. Send photographs securely wrapped 
and write your name and address on back. Perfect, repro- 
duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money 
order, bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we 
aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you send us 
your order as early as possible and thus make sure o av- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Bachelor Button Design No. 5 
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Vacation Design No. & 
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Especially a appropriate as a gift for the 
bride just ’round the corner, is this hand- 
some, se ptenesi as ng or Steak Set. 
A decided asset to the ectly a ted table. 
The handles are Solid Sterling eppoin with steel 
guards, and the 64” blade is of fine, Stainless 
Steel guaranteed not torust, stain ordiscolor. A 
regular $6 Value. S; ly at only $3.50. 
ey pay Pt nape 
en! pee and a) 


Contains the bres 

propriate gi —- for every occas 

BAIRD-N ORTH CO., 940 Broad Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 














neighbor prai: 

finder, the wonderful illustrated 
news and story paper published at 
Washington for people everywhere. This 
, paper is the Ford of the ablishyng worlds has 
half a : million subscribers. Chuck full ofjust the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question Box 
answers your questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all. Excit- 

ing serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) toda‘ 
for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more than pleased. 
PATHFINDER, 652 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C 









LITTLE CLOCK 
121998 Ho} Bee 


A clock face and hands handsomely 

printed on laminated wood in colors 
and cut into picture puzzle sections. 
Arabic figures on one side—Roman 
on reverse, Interests and amuses 
children and teaches them totell time. 
Used in public and private schools. 

Sent Post Paid for $1.50. 

Send for our literature, describing other products. 
HAMPDEN TOY CO, Factorya, Westfield,Masg, 


Maxixe Ladies 
Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit. 
AVOID DANGEROUS METHODS 
OF REMOVING HAIR. 

Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms. 
The “‘MAxIxe” is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold pees. 
blades and cake of soap. 
crak meee anasto 


Dept. O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St., N.Y. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
|two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’ s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples, 


Write your co) opy plain! and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost, Your or lled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 
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LF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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A Big Field for Womén 
Learn 


Quickly 
at Home 
Spare Time 






Nospecial talent necessary. We ass 

you while learning, to earn $20 to — 
weekly writing letters, booklets,folders, 
ete. Big demand for trained adver- 


tising x women, Study intensely inter 
rH ay Write today for bo for boo! 
oO} 

of particulary Boliding, Phiiadelphis. Pe 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


There isa little hidden story in every exposure made 
with your Kodak whichis most interesting when told 
with pictares. Our PREMIER PRINTS bring out and 
real all the detail in your film. SEND YOUR FILMS 
TOUS. Any size 6 exposure roll costs only ge 

to Lee ag and print. Film Packs 50c each. F. or 

uality, Service and Price send your films to 
PHOTO SERVICE CO. 1027 Flint St. Cincinnati, O. 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom. 
package containing directions and supplies for = 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 
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JOSEPH (to Servants)—Cause every 
man to leave the room. (All Servants 
exit. Holds out arms toward Brothers.) 
I am Joseph! Doth my father yet 
live? (Brothers turn to each other, 
troubled, but do not answer.) Come 
near to me, I pray you. (They draw 
nearer.) I tell you again, I am Joseph, 
your brother, whom you sold_ into 
Egypt. Now therefore be not grieved, 
nor angry with yourselves, for God did 
send me before you to preserve life; to 
save your lives by a great deliverance. 
He hath made me a father to Pharaoh 
and lord of all his house and a ruler 
throughout all the land of Egypt. 
Haste ye, and go up to my father and 
tell him this, and have him come down 
here to live, with his children and his 
children’s children, his flocks and 
herds, and all that he has. There are 
still five years of famine, and I will 
take care of you all till they are past. 
(Goes up to Benjamin and embraces 


him. Pharaoh has entered and stands 
unnoticed.) 
PHARAOH (to Joseph)—Say unto 


thy brethren, This do ye: lade your 
beasts, and go, get you unto the land 
of Canaan. And take your father and 
your households, and come unto, me; 
and I will give you the good of the 
land of Egypt, and ye shall eat the 
fat of the land. 

(Brothers all bow low, and then hurry 

away. Curtain.) 





A Summer Paradise for Teach- 
ers and Students 
(Continued from page 52) 


the famed Bermuda potatoes and on- 
ions, are an attraction in themselves. 

After the evening meal, there are 
dances, concerts, and parties at the ho- 
tels, open to every visitor. A military 
band, attached to one of the British 
regiments stationed in Bermuda, gives 
concerts every few days, and in sum- 
mer there are water carnivals, often in 
the moonlight, during which the craft 
in the harbor are bright with Japanese 
lanterns, and the military band ren- 
ders a brilliant program. 

The visitor is amazed when he first 
learns of the unique origin of Ber- 
muda, and its geological development. 
Here are about one hundred and fifty 
islands built on the peaks of a sub- 
marine mountain three miles high—or 
deep. This mountain never would have 
appeared above the surface had not 
coral life started to build it up by de- 
positing shells in millions of layers. 
Wherever these coral shells extended 
above the surface, an island was 
formed. In many places they stopped 
short of the surface, leaving reefs. The 
reefs are found in the harbors and in 
the waters surrounding the group of 
islands. 

The coral hardens into limestone 
when exposed to the elements. It is 
covered with a thin soil, usually only 
a few inches deep and never deeper 
than twenty inches. It is a simple 
matter to cut into the limestone before 
it is exposed to the air, as it then has 
a consistency almost like cheese, but 
when it is exposed it hardens and 
makes a smooth, substantial rock for 
building purposes. The coral homes 
and roadways of Bermuda are a beau- 
tiful white, and have a charm all their 
own. 

One need not be a geologist to ap- 
preciate the beauties of the crystal 
caves, of which about fifteen have been 
discovered; still others are believed to 
exist beneath the surface. The crystal 
caves are rich in multicolored stalac- 
tites and stalagmites, and some of 
them have subterranean lakes and riv- 
ers, in which the natural formations 
are beautifully colored. Some of the 
caves are lighted by electricity and 
are pen to visitors. 

Beneath the water are submarine 
gardens, with veritable forests of coral 
vegetation in numerous forms. In these 
submarine gardens, which are seen 
through the glass bottoms of specially 
constructed boats, are fish of the 
brightest colors and most unusual spe- 
cies. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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see them everywhere today. 
probably learn that the reason 
this new-day method. 


own 


by film. 
You can feel it now. 
gets between the teeth and stays. 


ferments and forms acid. 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 
are now traced to film. 












Ask Any Beauty 


How she beautifies her teeth 


If all knew what millions 


women 


know, they would all brush teeth in this 
new way. 


Ask anyone with glistening teeth. You 
You will 
lies in 


Then you can see the results on your 


teeth if you make this delighttul 


test. 


Clouded by film 


The luster is clouded 


natural tooth 
At first the film 
It clings to teeth, 


is viscous. 


Able authorities proved these methods 


effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 


was created, based on new discoveries. 


These two great film combatants were 


embodied in it. 


The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 


sodent. Careful people of some fifty 
nations now use it, largely by dental 
advice. 


Corrects mistakes 


Pepsodent = also corrects mistakes 
made in tooth pastes of the past. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 


the cause of tooth decay. 





Food stains, etc., discolor 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


7 It multiplies the starch 


it. If not removed it forms digestant in the Saliva. 

: ah — Pepsodent curdles the film _ : ; 
~ : P : c é ‘ 2 ) ses 

dingy coats. Tarter is andivemoves it without harmful That is these t digest 

based on film. And few scouring. Its polishing agent starch deposits which may 
5 is far softer than enamel. Never a 

things do more to mar use a film combatant which otherwise ferment and 

beauty. contains harsh grit. form acids. 





Film also holds food substance which 
It holds the 


Germs breed by millions in it. 


Thus most tooth troubles 


Very few escaped 


Tooth troubles were constantly  in- 


creasing. Beautiful teeth were seen less 
often than now. 
the need for better cleansing methods. 
Research found two ways to fight film. 
One acts to curdle film, one to remove 
it, and without any harmful 


So dental science saw 


scouring. 





Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the harmful _ grit. 
Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over, 





use of 


tooth brought just 


Former pastes 


opposite effects. They depressed these 


natural tooth-protecting agents. 


Your home needs it 


Everyone in your home should adopt 


this method. They will when they see 


the results. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the feel 
Mark the absence of the viscous 
See how teeth whiten as the film 


teeth after 


using. 
film. 
coats disappear. 

The results in one week will delight and 


convince you. Cut out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.921, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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Women like the convenience 


of Kotex 


SUPPLY of Kotex on the shelf 
is always a great convenience; 
when a guest and when at home. 


Traveling or at home, Kotex is easy 
to dispose of by following simple 
directions found in each box. And 
it is cheap enough to throw away. 
No other sanitary pad compares 
with it in this convenience. 


Everywhere stores that serve 
women sell Kotex. Ask for it by 
name. 


These sanitary pads are a combi- 
nation of Cellucotton and soft, white 
gauze. Cellucotton is a wonderful 
absorbent perfected during the war. 
Scientists say it is by far the most 
effective absorbent material. 


Regular size Kotex comes 12 to a 
box. The hospital size, which is 
larger and therefore has greater ab- 
sorbency, comes 6 to a box. Many 
women find it convenient to keep a 
supply of each size on hand. 





Regular Size, 12 for 65c. 
Hospital Size, 6 for 45c. 


Kotex cabinets are now 
distributed in women’s 
rest-rooms everywhere 
—from which may be 
obtained one Kotex 
with two safety pins, in 
plain wrapper for 10c. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 West Jackson Boul., Chicago 


51 Chambers Street, New York 


Factories: Neenah, Wis. 


Copyright 1923, C. P. C. 





INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE —~ KOTEX 
SSS eenny 





INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Another Russian Letter 


(Epitor’s Note: In our January is- 
sue we published a letter from Miss 
Marie O. Petersen of Petrograd, ap- 
pealing for books and supplies for use 
by teachers and pupils in her school. 
We explained that persons who desired 
to respond to this appeal should in- 
quire at their local post offices regard- 
ing the terms upon which parcel post 
packages could be sent to Russia. It 
is a pleasure to publish the following 
letter of thanks and renewed appeal, 
in which Miss Petersen tells of various 
ways in which aid may be rendered. 
It would be a fine achievement if some 
of the schools reached by NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR should raise the necessary 
funds to provide food and clothing 
packages for the needy Russian chil- 
dren described in this letter. For in- 
formation, address: The American Re- 
lief Administration [Herbert Hoover, 
Chairman], 42 Broadway, New York 
City. Remember that if it is too late 
for you to do anything this school 
year, the need will still exist in the 
fall.) 





Institute of Physical Training 
. Jorgawaya 25, Petrograd, Russia 
DEAR UNKNOWN FRIENDS: 

I have received many letters and 9 
mailings of magazines and books. I 
thank all, teachers and pupils, who 
have written. We received every let- 
ter and every magazine. Teachers 
and pupils studied them with great 
interest. Unhappily, the cost of every 
letter is so great (5 million roubles) 
that I cannot answer all letters, spec- 
ially the pupils’ letters. Our children 
were so curious to know more about 
your school-life and wrote many an- 
swers, that I could translate and mail, 
but we have not the money for the 
postage. I try through the NorRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR to give some answers to 
the questions we received. I will only 
say first that our life is still harder 
now than it was in November, when I 
wrote my first letter. All is now many 
times more dear. For instance, some 
prices: 

IN NOVEMBER 
Pencil 800,000 rbls. 
Copy-book 200,000 rbls. 3 to 4 million rbls. 
Bread, 1 Ib. 250,000 rbls. 600,000 rbls. 

You know that one rouble before 
the war was equal to your 50 cents; 
now it has lost its value and we count 
enly in hundred thousands and mil- 
lions. 

To all teachers that asked me how 
they may help our children, I must 
say that the greatest help would be the 
food and clothing packages of the 
American Relief Administration, but 
they cost $10 and $20. I don’t know 
whether this would be a great expense 
for you, because here we have lost the 
sense of the real value of money. Per- 
haps you can collect such an amount; 
for our children it would be a very 
great help. We receive such packages 
without having to pay duty. We can 
receive also without paying duty pack- 
ages of old, worn clothing. For all 
new things we must pay a great duty 
and we have not the money. Our 
children would be very happy if some- 
one could send them outgrown stock- 
ings, sweaters, and some yarn or 
thread to repair them. Perhaps you 
can add some needles. 

Books and magazines we _ receive 
sent by mail. Some few pencils, copy- 
books, water-colors or crayons can be 
mailed as samples, without declaration 
of value, in envelopes or little boxes, 
also a few sheets of manila paper, or 
other kindergarten material. 

In our Home we have 40 children 
from 2 to 12 years old. We have for 
them a kindergarten group and a 
group who study reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Some children go out- 
side to school and return to the Home. 
All children have drawing, singing, 
and manual training in the Home. 

Our Home belongs to the Institute 
of Physical Training. This institute, 
after a course of 3% years, graduates 
kindergarten teachers and teachers of 
physical training. I teach manual 
training and supervise the work of 
the pupils in our Home. 

I shall once more ask you to send 


IN MARCH 
750,000 rbls. 


May 1923 





BEST BOOKS FOR | 
School Entertainments 


and Special Day Exercises 





Closing Day Exercises 


Pe E 
erTRUCToR ¢NTERTaDeE~T Saares 


CLOSING DAY 
EXERCISES 








1. & OWEN PUBLISHING CO. DANSVILLE. mv. 











Pree, 33 Conte 

















35c Postpaid 


mary Plans for suggestions as to an inter- 
esting closing day program. There is no 
similar book on the market. 
material and the usable suggestions are in- 
finite. The exercises given in the first five 
parts consist of various features, which, if 
desired, may be used interchangeably. The 
specimen parts are real products of gradu- 
There are more than forty suggestive 
Nearly 200 selections in all. The 
book is made up as follows: 


Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a Primary 
School of Three Grades. 

Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; 
Exercise for the First Five Grades. 

Part I1I—Vacation Echoes; 
School of the First Five Grades. 

Part IV—Joy in Country Living; Exercise 
for a School of Eight Grades. 

Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag; 
Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 

Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 

Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing 


ates. 
programs. 


Day Exercises in 


Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 
Many of the selections contained in Clos- 
ing Day Exercises are suitable for use in 
other programs throughout che year, thus 
making it a most desirable book to have. 
Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


192 pages. 





Compiled and 
edited by Grace B, 
Faxon. For use in 
all the grades and 
Rural Schools. 

This is a_ hook 
that every teacher 
will want to own; 
in fact it is an in. 
dispensable aid in 
planning a pro. 
gram for the last 
day of school. The 
volume has been 
made expressly as 
an answer to the 
hundreds~ of in. 
quiries sent yearly 
to the editor of the 
Entertainment De. 
partment of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Pri- 


The variety of 


Exercise for a 


Grades. 





Pieces and Plays for 
Patriotic Days 


mesTRUCToR EWTERTAmoENT seme 


PIECES 4x0 PLAYS 
J PATRIOTIC DAYS 





7 A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY. DANSVILLE 0 ¥. 

















35c Postpaid 


gram complete and interesting, 

Perhaps the happiest feature of the book 
is the abundance of selections for little folk. 
The recitations and dialogues are bright and 
natural, and will be a joy to tiny reciters. 
Very little of the material has ever before 
been published in book form. 
dignified entire programs 
Among the plays included in the 
Flag Day division is an excellent dramatiza- 
“The Man Without a Country,” 
which should be a striking number on any 


grades. 
tion of 


patriotic program. 
192 pages. 


Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Compiled and 
edited by Grace B. 
Faxon. This book 
is largely devoted 
to Memorial Day 
(May 30) and Flag 
Day (June 14), but 
much of the con- 
tents may be used 
in any patriotic 
program, 

The contents in- 
clude 101 recita- 
tions for young 
pupils and ad- 
vanced grades, 39 
dialogues and plays, 
and an abundance 
of drills, quotations, 
verses to familiar 
tunes, etc., to make 
any patriotic pro- 


There are 
for the higher 





Other Popular Titles 
Pieces and Plays for Primary 
192 pages... . 3d 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 


Pupils. 
192 pages 





Dialogues and Plays for Country 
120 pages 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and 


Schools. 
Posed. 


Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages... 30 
Health and Grace Giving Exer- 
cises. Wiant. 80 pages... 30 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 


2a ee 
Plays for School Days. 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By 


128 pages 


30 





128 pages __. 


Choice School Speaker. 128 pages .30 
Popular Recitations and How to 
Faxon. 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
The Year’s Entertainments. 


Recite Them. 


184 pages. __ 
a fd 
364 


1.25 





pages, cloth bound 
Our 1922-23 Year Book which aay describes these 
books and our mary other helpfu 
Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 


publications for 











F. A. QWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from Nearest Point 
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| stories relating to child life and activities. 


| developed, as well as common words that 


| Attractive in Presentation 


| in doing the things in which he is inter- 
| ested, and the Happy Hour Readers are 


| of eight books, two for each grade from 


| graded, attractive in presentation and pre- 








1 


Ghe | 
Happy Hour 
Readers — 


BOOK I—For First Half of ' 
First Year | 
BOOK II—For Second Half of | 
First Year | 
BOOK III—For First Half of | 
Second Year 
BOOK IV—For Second Half 
of Second Year 
(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 
PREPAID PRICES: 


pyreoves 16 Cents per copy 





‘qun'coves 24 Cents per copy 


250 Discount in quantities of one dozen or more. 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary 
Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
State Normal School. 

Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND. 





new series of Primers and Readers, 
prepared upon an entirely new plan. | 
Tne authors, both of whom are experts in | 
teaching Reading, have prepared them to | 
meet all the requirements of standard | 
courses of study, employing method and | 
material of such compelling interest that | 
all teachers of elementary pupils will find | 
them a desirable and useful addition to | 
their equipment. | 
lf used as basal texts the books for each | 
year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as 
supplementary readers they offer well 
graded and well adapted material to fol- 
low any system. 

A very advantageous feature of the | 
series is the fact that separate volumes are | 
provided for each half year’s work. This 
means that when a pupil receives his 
book for the second term the material will 
be entirely new to him and his interest | 
will be revived in a way not possible if | 
the material for each year were all in one | 
volume, | 

These readers are based on the Sentence 
Method, the vecabulary and action being 
adapted from well known rhymes and 


| Ct. delightful books are part of a | 


The common idioms of a child’s conversa- 
tion, also the easiest initial blends are 


the young pupil should know, with such 
frequent repetition as to fix them per- 
manently in the memory. Thus, by an 
accurately devised plan, the child is led 
from individual sentences through group- 
ings of sentences to continuous reading. 


Correct in Pedagogy 
Convenient in Size 
Economical in Price 


The child’s hours in school should be 
happy hours. He should be happy in his 
work as well as in his play. He is happy 





designed to arouse and hold his interest. 
The series when complete will consist 


the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 


pared along correct pedagogical lines. 

The books are convenient and economi- 
cal in form, printed in type properly 
adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

Nearly every page ‘and lesson in the 
Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 
most of the pictures being in colors. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of 
the books, and not only holds the child’s 
interest but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each being 
intended to cover a half year of the school 
course, will commend itself to teachers, | 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is 
equally desirable either in free text book 
schools where, many times, soiled, worn 
or unsanitary books are passed on for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil 
purchases his own books. 

The value of these books cannot be fully 
appreciated until they have been put into 
actual use. Send a Trail Order Today. 
See Prices Above. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA | 

Order from Nearest Point. | 





























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


books and magazines. They reach us 
well when mailed. Our children will 
be glad to receive picture-books, old 
and new. They have no picture-books 
and love them so. I ask for primary 
books, books about kindergarten work 
and manual training, to give us new 
ideas. For nine years we had no com- 
munication with foreign lands; even 
now we read no books about the work 
of teachers in other countries. Help 
us to progress! Once more, many 
thanks to those who have written and 
sent us materials. Send whatever you 
can. If we shall be able to do some- 
thing for you, we shall do it. 
Yours truly, 
MARIE QO. PETERSEN. 





A Summer Paradise 
(Continued from page 81) 


And now for the details of how to 
get to Bermuda and what the trip 
should cost. There are palatial steam- 
ships sailing twice a week during the 
height of the midsummer travel season. 
The sea is usually mild in summer, 
and dancing on the deck is a popular 
diversion. The two-day voyage seems 
all too short. There are low-cost, in- 
clusive tours, which provide steamship 
transportation, hotel accommodations 
and meals, and all desired sightseeing 
trips. These tours range from eight 
days to nineteen or more, and the com- 
plete cost starts as low as eighty-three 
dollars for eight days, based on the 
minimum round-trip steamship rate of 
fifty dollars. When teachers or stu- 
dents go in a party, special arrange- 
ments can be made. Bermuda has al- 
ways been a favorite resort of teachers. 

The teacher or student who likes to 
learn even while on a vacation, will 
find in Bermuda a rare hunting 
ground, a fertile field for studying his- 
tory, geology, botany, zodlogy, biology, 
and even anthropology—for a shipload 
of several hundred happy travelers is 
an ideal laboratory for what Alexan- 
der Pope has called the proper study 
of mankind—man! 





Some Helpful Devices 
By Gertrude F. Crane 


The devices here described may be 
used in various other ways—to en- 
courage a high standard wherever it 
is most needed. 

Reserve one corner of blackboard for 
a picture to be drawn in crayons of 
strawberry plants with green leaves 
and white blossoms, until a square of 
them resembles a strawberry patch. Do 
not draw any red strawberries but tell 
the children that if attendance is per- 
fect for five days they may paste on a 
picture of a red strawberry. These 
are to be cut from magazines where 
they are often found in advertisements. 

From the box of fruit the pupils se- 
lect the bright berries until by the end 
of the month the bed is very pretty 
with its bright color. Then for the 
next month draw a large peach tree 
which can be loaded with peaches. Cut 
in the same way from magazines. The 
children like to have a share in cut- 
ting and bringing this paper fruit to 
the fruit box. It really makes an at- 
tractive picture decoration for the 
blackboard. Another month may be 
made pleasant by an orange tree with 
white blossoms and familiar fruit. The 
fruit may be gathered and given to the 
children or possibly be used as a 
border at top of blackboard by pasting 
it flat upon the board and crowding one 
piece upon edge of another, drawing a 
few green leaves and placing a few 
bunches of grapes in honor of every 
child, whose attendance during the 
month was 100 per cent. 





“The great lesson to be learned is 
that happiness is within us. No pass- 
ing amusement, no companionship, no 
material possession can permanently 
satisfy. We must hoard up our own 
strength. We must depend upon our 
own resources for amusement and 
pleasure. We must make or mar our 
own tranquillity.” 
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ut where the West begins’ 


Ideal Dacation Jours 


Colorado—The Nation’s Playground. Every out-of-doors 
sport in glorious sunshine and invigorating mountain air. A 
scenic paradise. If you are interested in getting the greatest 
variety of recreation and enjoyment in a limited time at a 
reasonable cost — see Colorado. 

Yellowstone — Nature’s Unspoiled Masterpiece. Geysers, 
bailing springs and prismatic pools. The Canyon of the 
Yellowstone. 3300 square miles of wilderness and 200 lakes 
—a gorgeous panorama. Rock Island is The Colorado Way 
to Yellowstone. 

California—The Land of Heart’s Desire. Always alluring— 
served by the Golden State Limited—through Carriso Gorges 
and Rocky Mountain Limited—The Colorado Way. 

Other fast, convenient Rock Island trains from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis and the Middle West 

Low Round Trip Fares This Summer place Colorado, Yel- 

lowstone, California easily within your reach. 


Go one way — return another — stopover anywhere 


Rock Island Travel Bureaus in genes cities. Let them plan your Summer 
Vacation or mail attached coupon. 


Rock Island Lines 





Mr. L. M. Allen, Vice-President 
Rock Island Lines 
768 La Salle Station, Chicago ~ 
Please mail me, without charge, your 
publication on OC) Colorado . 
O California O Yellowstone 
(Check the book or books you desire) 
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East or West~A Good Night's Rest 
Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your trip—East or West. 
You'll find comfort and quiet on a completely appointed steamer and will wake 
up refreshed. 
Great Ship “‘Seeandbee’’ and Steamers “City of Erie’’ and “City of Buffalo.” 
Daily, May 1 to November 15. 
Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 
good for transportation on our steamers. 
Tourist map for automobilists sent on 
request. 
Daily Service—June 23d to Sept. 3d 


between Toledo and Buffalo, via_Put-in- 
Bay and Cedar Point. Fare $6.65. 

Send 5 cents for colored puzzle chart of 
the Great Ship “‘Seeandbee."" Also ask for 
pictorial booklet (free). 


Daylight trips every Saturday from July 
14th to September Ist. 
Ask your ticket agent or “y tourist 


agency for tickets via C. & B. Line. 

New Tourist Automobile Rate — $10.00 
round trip with two days return limit for 
cars not exceeding 127 inches wheelbase. 
Cars over 127 inches wheelbase, $14.50. 












The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company 
Room 200,E. Sth St. Pier 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Lv. Cleveland 9:00 p.m. Lv. Buffalo 9:00 p.m. 


Ar. Buffalo 7:30a.m. Ar. Cleveland 7:30a.m. 
Eastern Standard Time Eastern Standard Time 
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Department of Superintendence Resolutions 


N March 1st, at Cleveland, the De- 

partment of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association 
unanimously adopted the resolutions 
presented for its consideration by the 
Resolutions Committee of that body. 
Of these, perhaps the most significant 
at this time is the resolution indorsing, 
for the fifth consecutive time, the 
Towner-Sterling Bill, providing for a 
federal Department of Education and 
a Secretary in the President’s cabinet. 
This bill has been indorsed also by 
every summer meeting of the N. E. A. 
since its formulation. 

The resolutions committee was com- 
posed of William M. Davidson, super- 
intendent, Pittsburgh, chairman; L. P. 
Benezet, superintendent, Evansville, 
Ind.; J Hoffman, county superin- 
tendent, Flemington, N. J., William B. 
Owen, president National Education 
Association, Chicago; Miss Belle M. 
Ryan, assistant superintendent, Oma- 
ha, Paul C. Stetson, superintendent, 
Dayton, Ohio; and Ernest A. Smith, 
superintendent Evanston, III. 

Aside from an expression of appre- 
ciation for the hospitality shown the 
superintendents by their Cleveland 
hosts, the resolutions were as follows: 

1. We sincerely commend the action 
of the President of the United States 
in calling upon the people of the whole 
country, by special proclamation last 
December, to set aside a week to be ob- 
served throughout all the states and 
territories as American Education 
Week. We likewise commend the gov- 
ernors of the several states and ter- 
ritories and the mayors of all cities 
who promptly supplemented the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation by similar ap- 
peals. By this nation-wide observance 
of American Education Week the peo- 
ple of the entire country have been 
aroused to a new recognition of the 
fact that the destiny of America rests 
upon ‘the adequate and proper educa- 
tion of all the children of all the 
people. 


2. We gratefully acknowledge the 
enlarged support that has been grant. 
ed education by state and territoria] 
legislatures, by boards of education, 
and by a responsive public, which have 
generously recognized grave educa. 
tional needs. We earnestly urge the 
legislatures now in session, in whose 
hands rests the control of the public 
schools, to provide for a continuance 
of the educational advance to the end 
that there may be an American schoo] 
good enough for every American child, 
We believe that money expended for 
education is the best possible invest. 
ment and rejoice that every attempt 
at reaction against a proper and ade. 
quate provision of funds for public 
school purposes, whether made py a 
single individual or by a_ backward. 
looking group, is met in every state 
and territory in the Union by a wall 
of men and women who stand insisting 
that the American dollar shall never 
be placed above the American child, 
As administrators of public education, 
responsible for this investment, we 
dedicate ourselves anew to the task of 
directing education with wise economy 
and exact accounting to the end that 
the schools may become ever better in- 
struments in the production of an im- 
proved citizenry. 

3. We note with satisfaction and 
heartily endorse the expressed inten- 
tion of Congress to make the school 
system of Washington the model 
school system of the country. We 
pledge to Congress our hearty support 
of this proposed legislation and of such 
appropriation of funds as may be nec- 
essary to provide in the nation’s capi- 
tal a system of public education which 
shall exemplify to the nation the best 
in administration, supervision, busi- 
ness management, and teaching ser- 
vice. To this end we urge the immed- 
iate pasage of the Teachers’ Salary 
Bill now pending before Congress. 

4. We recognize that a Department 
of Education is necessary in, order 












San Francisco 


Oakland 
June26 to July 71923 


CUISIONS 


via the Santa Fe 


Sy 
> Grand Canyon Nat Park 
Yosemite National Park 
_ The Big ‘Trees ~~ 
on your Santa Fe way 


For details call on any 
Santa Fe representative 


ot Pacss , 

. J. Black ~ Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines . 
Railway Exch. Bldg.~ Chicago, Ill. 





















Hudson River 


by Daylight 











This year plan your vacation itinerary to 
include this wonder-trip. No matter which 
direction you travel, the day line forms 


The Ideal Route 


Between 


New York and Albany 


Inspiring views of lofty headlands ; beautiful shore 
vistas; points of historic interest. A new thrill at 
every turn. And the opportunity to enjoy a day of 
rest and relaxation on one of the 


Palatial Day Line Steamers 


“Washington Irving” “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” “Albany” 
“De Witt Clinton” 
“Alexander Hamilton” (under construction) 

The most luxurious river craft in the world, famed 
everywhere for their speed and comfort. 

Delightful One-Day Outings from New York to 
Poughkeepsie, Newburg, Bear Mountain, Indian 
Point, oe weekdays only to West Point. 

Rail tickets accepted, NewYork to Albany, Albany to NewYork 


Season May 12—Oct. 21 


Daily and Sunday service. 
Write for Illustrated Literature 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 
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that the educational activities of our 
national government shall be efficiently 
and economically administered. We 
believe that national sanction and 
national leadership can be provided 
only in the person of a Secretary of 
Education in the President’s cabinet. 
Federal aid for the purpose of stimu- 
lating the several states to remove illi- 
teracy, Americanize the foreign-born, 
prepare teachers, develop adequate 
programs of physical education, and 
equalize educational opportunities, is 


fin accord with our long established 


practice and is demanded by the pres- 
ent crisis in education. We therefore 
reaffirm our allegiance to the Towner- 


> Sterling Bill. 


5. The welfare of the nation de- 
mands that boys and girls living in the 
country shall have educational advan- 


' tages commensurate with those enjoy- 


ed by children living in the cities. We 
endorse the movement which contem- 


' plates placing a competent and pro- 
' fessionally-trained county  superin- 


iendent of schools, directing a profes- 


' sionally-trained body of teachers gen- 
' uinely interested in country life, in 
' every county in every state and terri- 
' tory of the Republic. To this end we 
- urge that the burden of raising funds 
' in locality, state, and nation shall be 
_ so justly and equitably distributed be- 
' tween the stronger and the weaker 


taxing units as to make the opportun- 


| ity of the boy or girl in a rural school 


equal to that of the child in the most 
' favored city-school system in the land. 


6. We commend the devotion and 
zeal of the classroom teachers of 


' America who have caught the spirit 
of the new educational advance and 
' given themselves without reserve to 
| the task of maintaining the ideals and 
' standards of our American system of 


public education, and who have dedi- 


' cated themselves to the high purpose 


Bi pa a a 


of translating the increased funds pro- 
vided for education into a worthy and 
upright citizenry, whose faith in the 
high ideals and the best traditions of 
America, and whose recognition of the 


' principle of obedience to established 


Lee 


law, shall guarantee the security and 


| well-being of the Republic. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 77) 


_ dass, by using my list of references I 
_ am able to procure in a few minutes 
_ the different copies that contain mate- 


rial on that subject. Furthermore, I 
can turn directly to the exact page. 


' With this simple device, any member 
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_ of the family can select the proper 


magazines from the filed copies.— 
EUGENIA Bossona, Indiana. 


Handwork for Normal Training Classes 


Not all the copies of Norma IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS sent to Nor- 
mal Training classes fall upon stony 
ground, for we use them constantly in 
our course in Handwork. The back 
numbers are as much in demand as 
the current issues. 

The Handwork course offered re- 
quires one day each week during the 
semester. It is combined with the 
course in Rural Education. I assign 
special problems, a week in advance, 
and [ give only a few general direc- 
tions to the students so that they will 
be led to seek suggestions from other 
sources, in working out the assign- 
ments. All work is done outside of 
class. In class we talk over the suit- 
ability of the materials used, the col- 
Oring, the spacing, or the attractive- 


' hess of the finished projects. There 


are usually a few mistakes in inter- 
pretation or in construction that form 
the basis of our class discussion and 
show the necessity for work of this 
kind. Our discussions are frank and 
straight to the point but we keep them 
free from offense. 

Sometimes the students. work indi- 
Vidually, at other times in groups. 
Some of the individual problems have 
been: health posters, jointed toys, 
monthly calendars, cut-out letters, and 
booklets. The best of each of these 
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When he 
asks your 
advice about 
a typewriter— 
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Facts every teacher should know about Corona 


ORE and more parents are learning 
the value of a typewriter in the edu- 
cation of a boy or girl. 


Your advice will surely be asked—so it is 
well to prepare yourself by a thorough knowl- 
edge of this subject. 

Visit the nearest Corona store and ask to see 
the new Corona—the latest and most im- 
proved type of portable typewriter. Note 
these three advantages : 

Speed: The Standard Portable Keyboard, 
with right and left shift keys, cannot be sur- 
passed for simplicity and swiftness of opera- 
tion. 

Convenience: Automatic Ribbon Reverse, 


Two Color Ribbon, Extra Wide Carriage: 


(10 inch), complete visibility of writing— 
everything you would expect in a big, heavy 
machine. Foreign language or technical 
keyboards at no extra cost. 


Strength: Corona is built to stand rough 
usage—Coronas have been dropped from 
every kind of conveyance, including an air- 
plane, yet there is no record of a Corona 
frame ever having been broken! Corona 
is the only portable whose sturdiness has 
been tested by 16 years of use. More 
Coronas are in use than all other makes of 
portables combined. 


Look for ‘‘Corona’’ in your phone book or 
write us for literature. Price $50 with case. 
In Canada $69. Easy terms if desired. 


CORONA. 


The Personal Writing Machine 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF- 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


107 MAIN ST. 


GROTON, N. Y. 








How to Pass Examinations 
PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These a pest examinations with answers re- 
carefully, will prepare the student 


view 
to pass any teachers, — or Civi Ser- 
vice examination offeredin anystate in the 








Union. These examinations were prepared, 

nearly all of them, under the direct super- 

y vision of Judge Draper, Late Commissioner 

of Education for New York and former 

COM. DRAPER president of the University of Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 


“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 


Sixteen of them containing 20 sub 
Price complete postpaid i 
14 Yrs, of Exam. in Arithmetic," with Ans. $ .25 








STEGER SONG 
BOOK 


111 Favorite Selections 


Community Singing 
_,for< Home Happiness 
School Exercises 
Edited by 
DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE 
The songs you remember, 
and those you'd like to remember—old and 














14Yrs,of Exam,in Grammar, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam.in Geography, withAns. .2 
14 Yrs. of Exam.in Physiology, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. atpeue 4 3000 words .25 
Yrs. of Exam. in 


t ese 
i diamonds i —same bla: 
etho S, withAns. . [ conning tainbow fire, They, alone, stand the diamond tests, readable! Well printed on paper of selected 


new favorites close to every heart—you'll find 
them all in this happy collection of tunes. 
Complete with words and music. Easily 





Yrs. of Exam.in Civil Gov.,* withAns. .25 


Yrs. of Exam, n English Com.,* with Ans. .25 | || Wear a Coro 
»C. 


Yrs. of Exam. in SchoolLaw,* with Ans. .25 











14 Yrs. of Exam. in Geolo withAns, ,25 











> , - - a 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in School omy, With Ans, ,25 | | wanted and size as shown by sli of pa nd to, 312 Steger Bldg. Chicago, Ill, ~ 
t 1 55.00 {I aroun inger joint. our rin; ith " - f t - _ ~ 
Revised Eétions in 1918, $5.00 | Ss gelisnarte haaoaa ae"? divr*wtar estat [| | | Wits aSTECER (>A 
Any one of the above subjects 25 cents; any four (4) $1,00; B Sae seer money "E. RICHWINE co ned, Se , pot adt A, e a Ay 
setion '$ ‘So postpaid,” 20 cents each in qua St10 or 19 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. 471, Chicago, Iilinols | the worl 
more of any ONE JECT when ordered for CLASS USE. WSN Sole Importers Genuine Corodite Diamonds Ys 


Ball Publishing Company, Box 43, Rochester, N. Y. 


jamond 7 Da 


Yrs. of Exam. in U. S. Hist.,* with Ans. .25 | } Saeeeie ttrenperiencetosesany difference 
dite Di f ‘Tae’ 
i ing. Wear a genuine Co book is ideal. 


' this test. Y. isk noth’ 
i Ly whe! side by side on the same finger for 7 days. If you 


Yrs. of Exam. in Zoology, With Ans, .25 CE ee eee areas ee rant at home. just Piano Manufacturing Co. 
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| SEND NO MONEY Lae name, address and number of ring. 





on, Litetmoexper’s , 
7 Daye Free ||| | grade. For home, school or club use this 
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14 Yrs, of Exam. in Reading,* with Ans. .25 | |}] or zour friends can tell the difference, send jt back; you won't Send for a Copy TODAY 

14 Yrs, of Exam. in Gen, History, with Ans. :25 | |] iteurice printed here Bias faieoggeh you teed pein PRICES: 100 fa a PY [f. 0. b. Chicago). 
; ; io of a. im PBetoric,” wit ae. 23 l| Nor 3—Ladies" Solitaire 14K Gold Being nt «sage prey $1.00 per dozen, prepaid, Single 
UYreofExam.in Botany," wih Ane 35 | |] Re-g-laney nee hi Reermtatilcries $298 ||| | focenmeach, prepaid 

14 Yrs. of Exam. in Physics,. with Ans. :25 | || No: t~Wents’ Heavy Belcher 14K ¢ Gold 8. Ring. oe $3.68 = tgn 

Ht Yrs. of Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans. 25 | I] Cxciceof gaid or latest white platinum finish. Unqualified 20: STEGER & SONS 


free with each ring. 
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Pacific Mail liner 
going through 
Panama Canal 


Ample time for shore trips at Cristobal and Balboa, 
Canal Zone; Corinto, Nicaragua; La Libertad, Salva- 
dor; San Jose, Guatemala; and Manzanillo, Mexico. 


Days of idleness on cool, shady decks. 
Swimming tanks. 
outside and equipped with single beds and electric 
Also de luxe suites. 
perfected by 74 years’ experience in catering to 
New 10,000 ton steamers specially 
fitted for tropical service. 


LOW FIRST CLASS FARE 
Sailings about every 21 days 
By S. S. Venezuela, 


fans. 


passengers. 


For full particulars see nearest steamship tourist agent or 
railroad agent, or write Dept. S., nearest Pacific Mail office. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP Co. 
‘Ship and Sail by Pacific Mail.’’ 


503 So. Spring Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


10 Hanover Square 
ew or 


lifornia 


Visit Panama ‘Canal, Nicaragua, 
Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico 


This year make your vacation trip to the Coast an 
opportunity for visiting different lands and seeing 
different peoples. 
Mail carries you to many interesting countries— 
beautiful tropical spots rich in the traditions of Old 
Spain. Anexcellent chance also to see and study the 
Panama Canal— greatest of all engineering triumphs. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Thru the 


Panama Canal 


(Havana, Eastbound) 


A luxurious cruise by Pacific 


Music. 


Deck sports. All staterooms 


Service and cuisine 


S. S. Ecuador, S. S. Colombia 


508 California Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


assignments were used as room deco- 
rations for a few days. 

Some of the group problems have 
been: large story posters—Red Rid- 
ing Hood, The Three Bears, The Ugly 
Duckling, etc.; Halloween decorations 
for the classroom, including paper-cut- 
ting borders, lanterns, witches and 
pumpkins; and mottoes with cut-out 
letters. For grouping we number off 
by threes or fours, being careful to 
have the personnel of the groups 
change for each problem. One inter- 
esting group problem, which we are 
looking forward to, will be connected 
with the sand table. Each group, in 
turn, will plan and carry out some 
project of Indian life or some scene 
from a foreign land. I am confident 
that our two years’ file of NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR will be searched thor- 
oughly. 

I emphasize Handwork in my Nor- 
mal Training classes in order that my 
students may develop: first, definite 
standards of workmanship; second, in- 
itiative; and third, the ability to use 
the suggestions and helps which they 
will find in educational magazines, 
when they become _ teachers.—JEAN- 
NETTE KYLE, Iowa. 


Uses for Colored Chalk 


I wonder if most teachers know the 
value of colored chalk in the school- 
room. I have used it with great suc- 
cess in my third and fourth grades 
where some special means seems to be 
necessary to direct the attention of 
young minds to important points. 

When putting a short poem, verse, 
or paragraph on the board for a dicta- 
tion exercise, a small colored mark 
placed uncer the capital letters, marks 
of punctuation, and difficult words at- 
tracts the pupil’s attention, and in con- 
sequence he stresses these points in his 
study. When such words as “niece,” 
“until,” or “cupboard” occur in the 
spelling lesson, a bright mark under 
the “ie,” the single “I,” or the silent 
“p,” often causes these letters to be- 
come fixed in the child’s mind. 
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If a list of numbers representing 
dollars and cents, with the dollar sign 
and decimal point written with colore, 
chalk, is left on the board for severaj 
days the pupils learn to use them when 
needed. I have obtained good results 
in phonic work with the following 
plan. At the top of the board I wrote 
“a” in red. Under it, also in red, I put 
all the phonograms that have the same 
sound; as, “al,” “ay,” “aight,” ete 
Under a yellow “é” I wrote “ee,” “ea,” 
“ie,” etc. I also make corresponding 
diphthongs; as, “oi” and “oy” in one 
color. Almost any child will work 
hard for a 100% mark in spelling or 
arithmetic if his efforts are rewarded 
by placing a red star after his name 
on the blackboard.—FLORENCE THEIL. 
MANN, Wisconsin. 


A Mothers’ Meeting 


As the mothers usually visit school 
on Literary Day I planned to invite 
them especially for this day. I did 
not wish to give a Mothers’ Day pro. 
gram and yet I wanted something dif- 
ferent from the usual routine. I asked 
the pupils to write essays on “Helping 
Mother,” “Why I Love Mother,” and 
“How Mother Helps Me”; then | 
planned as my part of the program to 
read these essays without correction. 

At Christmas time I asked the chil- 
dren to save unbroken halves of nut 
shells. For this occasion I wrote for 
the children quotations about mother 
on tiny slips of paper which I placed 
in two halves of the nuts and glued 
them together; for the visitors I placed 
in the nuts questions to be answered 
with the names of different kinds of 
nuts. After each one had found a nut 
by hunting in a box of excelsior we 
opened them and read the quotations 
and questions.—Eva R. HARTLEY, Ohio. 


We can set up an ideal characteris- 
tically American, and we can realize 
it, if the public will give us the neces- 
sary support. Not blind obedience, 
but voluntary co-operation, shall be 
our watchword.—James E. Russell. 
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To Europe 


by the RED STAR LINE 


Don’t overestimate the cost of a 
European trip. Before you give 
up hope of crossing this year, as- 
certain from an agent of the Red 
Star Line how far your vacation 
budget will go. 

With more than 50 years’ exper- 
ience, the Red Star Line offers a 
wide range of travel facilities. Its 
cabin ships offer every comfort to 
refined travelers at moderate 
rates. 

One of our ships sails from New 
York every Wednesday. You land 
at Plymouth for England, at Cher- 
bourg for France, or at Antwerp, 


Belgenland 
Zeeland—May 23rd; 


Write for our new book on Belgium. 


YRRED STAR LINE*/ 
Whurre Sra LIne, Wo. daieediia 3/ AMERICAN LIME 


No. 1 Broadway, New York. 










(new)—May 16th; 
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the convenient gateway to Conti 
nental Europe. 


A few hours from Antwerp there 
are Ostend, the great seaside re- 
sort; Liege, noted for its Univer- 
sity; Brussels, city of lacemakers 
and seat of the government; quaint 
Bruges, famed emporium of medie- 
val times; Malines, city of bells; 
Ghent, the city of flowers, which 
has more medieval monuments than 
any other Belgian city, and many 
other towns, each with its own 
peculiar interest and charm—Bel- 
gium offers a veritable feast for 
the educator. 


Lapland—May 30th; 
St. Paul—June 6th. 


L 
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and an Electric Ride « 


A travel education incomparable—a 
summer outing unrivalled—a trip 
to the Puget Sound Country. 


Plan now for a vacation in this, the 
home of regal mountains, flower- 
strewn valleys, glaciers and big tim- 
bers. Every sport, including surf- 
bathing, golf, motoring. 

Fares will be low and travel thrills plenty. 
For 649 miles, across four mountain 
ranges, you journey by electric power— 
the World’s longest electrified railroad. 
By the use of “white coal” your trip is 
smokeless, cinderless, jerkless and 
less. Every travel comfort for which the 
“Milwaukee” is noted. 

N. E. A. Convention=Write for de- 
tailed plan of a Circle Tour to San Fran- 
cisco by way of Puget Sound. A gorgeous 
scenic trip! 


For descriptive booklet and full information, address 
GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
1305 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago 
Milwaukee & St.Paul 
Railway 
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For Only 15 Cents 


| You Can Receive 


THE PATHFINDER 


for 13 Weeks’ Trial. 


“Every Teacher Should Get Ac- 
quainted with this Splendid 
Weekly News Review. 


| E have found through represent- 
| 
















ing The Pathfinder in a limited 

way for many years, that teach- 

| ers in general find it very helpful and 

| that large numbers of them subscribe 

| for and use it regularly in their work. 

Our experience has also shown that 

| many teachers welcome the opportu- 

| nity to secure this splendid current 

| events weekly in combination with 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and, 

| as it is our aim and desire to place in 

the hands of teachers everywhere the 

' most helpful material under the most 

advantageous terms possible to secure, 

we recently sought and have been ac- 

corded the general agency for The 
Pathfinder in the Educational field. 


Special Trial Subscription Offer 


In order that the largest possible 
number of teachers may become thor- 
oughly acquainted with The Path- 
finder before the end of this school 
year, so that they will know of its 
value in time to secure it for continu- 
ous use throughout the next school 
year, we have induced the publishers 
to permit us to make a special trial 
subscription offer, which enables any 
teacher to secure The Pathfinder for 
a trial period of thirteen weeks for 
only 15 cents. 


Let The Pathfinder Prove 
Its Worth to YOU 


Thousands of teachers know The 
Pathfinder, subscribe for it regularly 
and find it a continuously flowing 
stream of timely information of great 
assistance in their school work. Thou- 
sands of other teachers are not fa- 
miliar with it and therefore do not 
realize what they are losing through 
| their failure to avail themselves of the 
| splendid service which it renders. 

All those not familiar with it should 
avail themselves of this exceptional 
| opportunity to learn of its value and 
| service. Think of it—the small sum 
| of 15 cents will bring you this very 
interesting and helpful publication for 
thirteen weeks—three full months. 


Why You Need The Pathfinder 


The Pathfinder is an_ illustrated 
| Weekly News Review, published at the 
Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 
30th year of increasing success and is 
everywhere recognized as the _ best 
| current events paper published. Every 
teacher is expected to keep well in- 
formed as to what is going on in the 
| world and The Pathfinder is an ideal 
medium for this purpose. In each 
week’s issue all the important news 
of the day is skillfully and impartially 
condensed and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of 
| special value and usefulness to the 
teacher. A new feature of The Path- 
finder which greatly enhances its val- 
ue to teachers is the “Guide to Con- 
tents” appearing on page 2 of each 
number. This consists of many help- 
ful questions and comments referring 
to the topics covered in that number. 
Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 
52 numbers..With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans $2.75. 

We strongly urge every teacher to 
get acquainted with this splendid 
weekly news review and there is no 
better way to do this than by taking 
advantage of our special trial sub- 
scription offer. Please use coupon 
below. Postage stamps accepted. 


13 Weeks for Only 15c 








Clip, Fill Out and Mail At Once 


to F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IA. 


Enclosed find 15¢ for which have the Path- 
finder sent to my address for thirteen weeks. 


Nanie 





Address y - “ -aiicisienanaoneneits 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 
(Continued from page 42) 


Just how this little girl happened to 
fall into the water is hard to tell. It 
looks as if she had been playing on the 
wharf or along the rocks and had 
slipped in. 

Maybe her name is Mary; anyway, 
we will call her that. Both Mary and 
the dog are dripping wet. Mary could 
not have been wading because she still 
has her shoes and stockings on. The 
big dog is a Newfoundland, and he is 
panting for breath after his struggle 
against the waves. 

Newfoundland dogs are very strong 
and are good swimmers. In countries 
like Switzerland and France they are 
taught to rescue people from snow and 
water. 

The dog is looking up toward some- 
one, possibly the little girl’s parents 
who are running towards them. 

Although Mary’s eyes are closed and 
her arm hangs limp we are sure that 
the big dog caught her just in time and 





that she will soon open her eyes. 
Won’t her parents be glad that the 
dog was near at hand? As for Mary, | 
she will surely love this big Newfound- | 
land dog all her life. | 





Number Facts and Their Appli- | 

cation | 

(Continued from page 28) | 

We cannot expect clear thinking here, | 

however, from the child who has been | 

allowed to say in the grades below that 

four oranges at six cents cost 6X 4—24 
cents. 

When number facts such as those in 
the foregoing development lessons have 
thus been clarified it is well to put 
them on flash cards, insert them pro- 
miscuously in the pack of cards previ- 
ously used for drill work and flash all 
of the cards to successive individuals 
in the class. Much anticipatory pleas- 
ure and interest is aroused in the chil- 
dren as they watch for the new num- 
ber facts of the day and the pride of 
accomplishment flushes their faces as 
they give correct responses to well- 
understood facts. 

In closing, let me say that it is not 
necessary to deal with every item in 
the multiplication and division tables 
in the concrete way outlined in this 
article. When the pupils have learned 
fifteen or twenty multiplication facts 
and the corresponding division facts 
in this thorough way, they will then 
know the meaning of the remaining 
facts without objectification. It is well, 
however, to rationalize the remainder 
of the tables. Rationalization takes 
little time and keeps the pupils’ atten- 
tion focused on the meaning of the 
tables. 


Reading and Modeling 
By Mrs. Minnie M. Reid 


I allow each child in my A first grade 
to keep a good sized piece of plasticine 
in his desk. A box is provided to keep 
it in. Each child reads his lesson at 
his seat and makes a model to repre- 
sent something in the lesson. When 
the class is called to recite I have the 
children guess what each model repre- 
sents. During the recitation we watch 
to see if models are correct. The chil- 
dren are most enthusiastic over this 
and it promotes speed. They lose no 
time dillydallying over “word getting” 
but work for thought content. There 
has been a wonderful improvement in 
the reading in my room since I intro- 
duced this scheme. For variation we 
use paper cutting and folding and 
sometimes even drawing. The train- 
ing in originality, initiative, and mus- 
cular control is quite worth while. It 
would be good practice for second and 
third grades as well. 


Would You Take a Gov’t Job? 
$1140 to $2600 Year 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examinations 
frequently being held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life, positions are filled yearly at from 
$1140 to $2600; nave short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R255, Rochester, N. Y., for large 


ipti book showing the positions open and giving 
pen ys i tie i which will be sent to 











Special 10-Day Tours for Teachers 


NEW YORK TO 





peaeass 











OO 


and up 


*14 


FEW DAYS of the delightful life aboard a large modern 


liner—a wonderful period of relaxation on placid summer 
seas—and then—Havana! 


No other spot the world over holds more to charm you. Col- 
orful vistas of narrow, winding streets lined with curious dwellings 
and shops—beautiful cathedrals and parks—a place of strange 
people and customs with a strong impression of old Castile that 


survives electric lights and ‘‘jitneys.”’ 
Never a dull moment during your entire stay. Bathing; golf; 
interesting drives to the old fortresses or out through the countryside. 
An opportunity to lend variety to your vacation time—to assure 
yourself of that much-needed rest—and at the same time to see 
new lands and peoples! Don’t miss it. 


Special 24 MEXICO 


Day Tours 
An extended cruise that carries you through the balmy Carribean 
to the picturesque ports of Progreso and Vera Cruz, via Havana. 


$195 


and up 


. ; a 

Arrangements may be made for a week's stop-over at Vera Cruz, 
affording time for a visit to Mexico City over a beautiful mountain 
route—the grandest and most impressive scenic trip in the world. 

A trip to Mexico now is more appealing than ever to the person of culture. 
Each day archaeologists are opening forgotten pages in the history of this ro- 
mantic country. ‘The interest of the scientific world is focused on Yucatan and 
the ‘‘Valley of Mexico’’ where ruins have been uncovered that show the exist- 
ence of mysterious civilizations—some believe to be centuries older than that of 


the Pharaohs. 
Special One Way and Round Trip Rates 


to Mexico City in connection with Summer 
session of the UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO. 
On both trips a comfortable Ward Line steamer 


is your hotel during entire voyage. All expenses 
ashore to be met by the tourist. 


WARD 
LINE 


For Reservations, Booklets and Further 
Particulars, Apply Dept. N. 
New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 
Foot of Wall Street, New York 
or Your Local Agents 





A glimpse of one of Mexico’s 
majestic mountains 








many sample e q 
teachers free of charge. 
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«the ideal vacation land 


Sv IM, canoe, golf, hike or rest in 
luxurious ease midst the scenic 
beauties of the “playground of the con- 
tinent.” Excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions at reasonable cost add tothe 
pleasures of a vacation of health, sport 
and fun at any of Canada’s wonderspots. 


Dress Up or Rough It 


Canada is a great vacation land. Inter- 


esting places, scenic woods and waters 
are found all through the land. Minaki 

Great Lakes Cruise, Highlands of 
Ontario, Algonquin Park (2721 sq. miles, 
alt. 2000 feet), Murray Bay, the Lower 
St. Lawrence. See Toronto the Queen 
City and the Thousand Islands. See 
the Capital City—Ottawa. Sce the “old 
world in the new” at Montreal and 
historic Quebec. 


For Real Fishing, Hunting and Camping 


Sportsmen and outdoor lovers will revel in virgin streams and big game country 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Low Tourist Fares. Write for booklet 16 = mentioning district that interests 
on Address the nearest Canadian National Railways office listed below. 


STON, 294 Washington St. 
BUFFALO 1019 Chamber, of Commerce 


‘AGO, 108 West Adams St. 


est Superior St. 
Bide . 334 Railway Exchange 


Canada Welcomes United States Tourists. 


ELES, 503 So. Spring St. 
RSNEAPO $ POLIS, 518 2ad Ave. 

ORK, 1270 Broa 
PHILADELPHIA ey ‘Fioauce Bide, 


ITTSBURGH, 
PORT: D, cand Trunk Station. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 689 Market St. 
ATTLE, 902 2 CO; 


Ave 
LOUIS, 308 Merchants Laclede e Bigg. 
; PAUL, Cor. 4th and Jackson S 


No Passports Required. 


st" 
&T 














fours 


Complete Series of Spring "40 Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 
Pension Tours—select itineraries, best 
leadership. Fares ranging from $400 

-——32 days—and up. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 


by splendid, new, Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA—Sailing June 30—63 days 
—Glorious itinerary — Popular Fares. 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave, 











It will te to your 
advantage to send for 
our booklet describing in 
detail twenty attractive 
European Tours. We have 
specialized for a number of 
years in the European field 
and the result of experience 
and of careful planning is 
represented in this book. 


Booklet mailed on request 
free of charge. 











LITTLE BLDG 
BOSTON 


pe! 
HALTER H HOODS @ 





EUROPE -1923 


Special Tours (50 to 90 Days) 


50 days, $575.00---60 days, $675.00---70 days, $775.00 
90 days, $975.00 


Also Yellowstone, Glacier, Mt. Ranier and Yosemite Na- 
tional Parks—Alaska—Canadian Rockies and California 


Write for information to 


The T @ S Tours Company 


53 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SEE EUROPE 


SAILINGS—JUNE, JULY 


Small Parties Expert Leaders | 
Attractive Itineraries Reasonable Prices 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 





10016-198 Street, Hollis, L. 1, N. Y. 





Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


“DOE YE NEXTE THYNGE” 


From an old English parsonage 
Down by the sea, 

There came in the twilight 
A message to me: 

Its quaint Saxon legend, 
Deeply engraven, 

Hath, as it seems to me, 
Teaching from Heaven. 

And through the hours 
The quiet words ring 

Like a low inspiration,— 
“Doe ye nexte thynge.” 


Many a questioning, 
Many a fear, 
Many a doubt, 
Hath its quieting here: 
Moment by moment 
Let down from heaven, 
Time, opportunity, 
Guidance, are given. 
Fear not to-morrows, 
Child of the King: 
Trust them with thy Father,— 
“Doe ye nexte thynge.” 


Oh! He would have thee 

Daily more free, 
Knowing the might 

Of thy royal degree; 
Ever in waiting 

Glad for His call, 
Tranquil in chastening, 

Trusting through all. 
Comings and goings 

No turmoil need bring: 
His all the future,— 

“Doe ye nexte thynge.” 


Do it immediately, 
Do it with prayer, 

Do it reliantly 
Casting all care; 

Do it with reverence, 
Tracing His hand 

Who hath placed it before thee 
With earnest command. 

Stayed on Omnipotence, 
Safe ’neath His wing, 

Leave all resultings,— 
“Doe ye nexte thynge.” 


Minnie E. Kenney. 


DON’T WORRY NUGGETS 


If anyone should set your body at 
the mercy of every passer-by, you 
would be indignant. When, therefore, 
you set your own mind at the mercy of 
every chance, to be troubled and per- 
turbed when anyone may revile you, 
have you no shame of this?—E pictetus. 


Though we travel the world over to 
find the beautiful, we must carry it 
with us, or we find it not.—Emerson. 


You will find as you look back upon 
your life that the moments that stand 
out, the moments when you have really 
lived, are the moments when you have 
done things in the spirit of love— 
Drummond. 


Pave with love each golden mile, 
And thus have Heaven here this min- 


ute, 
And not far off in the afterwhile. 
Nixon Waterman. 


Love rules the court, the camp, the 
grove, 
For men below and saints above; 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Every right action and true thought 
sets the seal of its beauty on person 
and face.—Ruskin. 


The peculiarity of ill temper is that 
it is the vice of the virtuous—Drum- 
mond. 


At the basis of all morality, all 


knowledge, all lofty endeavor, lies the 
truth that God -reigns.—Greeley. 


Wedding Fees 
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Superintendents! 


|Prineipals! : 


Teachers! 


If you are looking for a chance to break 
into the business world, WRITE US, 


WE WANT TEACHERS because of 
their education and training to repre. 
sent our business—Modern Home 
Cleaning Equipment. We want con- 
pleasant, agreeable men and 
women to act as retailers. 


We sell direct to the consumer and our 
merchandise answers the demand of 
every home in the civilized world. 


We want teachers who inspire confi- 
dence and make friends of our custom- 
ers. Selling experience preferred, but 
not necessary. 


The teachers we employ will be backed 
up to the limit with guaranteed mer- 
chandise and an established trained 
and experienced sales organization. 


Many of our most successful organiz- 
ers and business builders are ex-teach- 
ers using their education and training 
to splendid advantage in our business, 


Tell your business experience, training 
and ambitions in your first letter. Ask 
for our free booklet, “The NORTH 
RIDGE Way to Better Pay.” 


North Ridge Brush Co. 
Freeport, Illinois Dept. 6. 








Libel 
A’ SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


E OFFER men and women teachers, 

principals and supervisors a very 

liberal proposition for the summer. 

The work is selling an educational pro- 

ject of high standard, for the most part, at 

summer normal schools. The sales effort is 

confined entirely to the educational field, 

making the work attractive to school men 

and women, and very easy for them to 
earn an unusually large return. 

We offer you the privilege of travel with 

opportunity for considerable sight-seeing, 

and we offer very liberal terms. 


**T was earning $60 a month teach- 
ing school. My first year in this 
business netted me $7,500. My 
third year, $20,000.’’ 

—J. W. Thompson. 


We are especially anxious to secure the 
services of men and women who have not 
made contracts for the next school year 
and who can remain with us permanently. 
If you have a car, you will find it very use- 
ful. If you haven’t a car, you will be able 
to buy one at the end of the summer. 

Please give full information concerning 
age and experience in your first letter. 


THOMPSON-VANCE CO. 


2a Me ae ee 








Dept. 4, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Agents Wanted 


Men and Women. Big profit for ful! or 
spare time. Our line of Bibles, Testaments, 
Religious and Educational] books are fast 
sellers. JOIN HANDS WITH US. Write 
for catalog with agent’s terms. 
WILMORE BOOK & BIBLE CO, 
Dept. M, 443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. Ill. 


Sell Brushes This Summer! 


Exceptional opportunity for teachers and students, 
men or women. Possible to make $400 to $700 
during vacation selling Modern sanitary brushes. 
mops, dusters. Liberal commission. Write prot ney 
to secure territory you want. Modern Brush 
316 Lane Building, Davenport, Iowa. 
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ident of the N. E. A., refers to our mes- 
sage in the April issue of 
Normal Instructor 


How the Sc 


This letter from William Bishop Owen, Prese 
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OF THE UNITED STATES 
801 SIXTEENTH STREET 
WASHINGTON. 9. Cc. 


PF. E. Compton & Company 
Chicago, Illinois. ‘ 


My dear Mr. Compton: 


Encyclopedia. 
book of reference. 


the book on its merits. 


selling your Enc,clopedia. 


WBO RH 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATION: ASSOCIATION 


orrice or 
THE PRESIDENT 


March 22, 1923. 
Chicago Normal College, 
6800 Stewart Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


I have expressed to you before my es- 
timate of the value of Compton's Pictured 
I am sure that it is a good 
thing for any home where children are grove 
ing up to be provided with this excellent 
I have no hesitation, 
therefore, in saying that a teacher nead 
have no reluctance in undertaking to sell 
Your advertising 
tells the teacher just what you want her to 
do, and in this way, makes it possible for 
her to decide whether she can be successful 
in doing the work that you offer her. [I 
should think there would he a large number 
of teachers who might find it both interest- 
ing and profitable to use their vacation in 


I hope your campaign will be a success.: 


Sincerely yours, 


Ti 2.Q,,,/ 


President 





the April issue. 








1001 World Received 
the Compton 
Message 


More Teachers 
Wanted toTravel 
This Summer 


There is still room in our summer sales force 
for 40 more teachers between the ages of 25 
and 45 who have had three years’ teaching ex- 
perience. These positions, many of which may be 
made permanent, offer extensive travel all sum- 
mer long and opportunity to capitalize your 
teaching experience, to broaden your educational 
background and to earn from $200 to $400 per 
month. If you have not seen our 2-page adver- 
tisement in the April issue of the Normal 
Instructor turn to it now and read the letters 
from a few of the many teachers who have 
made good in the attractive business of selling 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Reproduced here are two letters typical of the 
reaction of educators to our announcement in 


| @ youare interested in the opportunity offered by thepubli- 
cation of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia todoa worth 
_while work and to earn a really worth while return, write 
immediately or wire for particulars. State qualifications. 


Address Dept. N 1 


F.E. COMPTON & CO. 


58 East Washington Street 





89 














The letter reproduced below was written by 
Charl Ormond Williams, present Field 
Secretary and former President 


of the N. E. A. 

































THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOGIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
4201 SIXTEENTH STREET 


WASHINGTON, D. c. 
orrick oF 
THE SECRETARY 


March 22, 19235. 


F. E. Compton & Company, 
Chicago, {llinois. 


My dear mr. Gillfillan: 


I have just read your advertisements 
offering teachers the opportunity to‘sell 
Compton's Pictured. Encyclopedia during 
the coming vacation. The ads racalled to 
my mind the pleasant three days I spent 
with the Compton people at «ew Orleans 
when your new work was launched. 1 re- 
cognized from the pictures many of your 
splendia workers 1 met there. 


4 Wish you success and know that 
many teachers who are not going to summer 
school will find your offer an answer to 
the serious vacation problem. Your work 
is enough different from teaching to be 
an entire change ana tne experionce in 
meeting mothers of school children ana 
discussing school problems with then can- 
not help but give uw teacher u broader 
view of her work. 


Very cordiaily yours, 


i ae a 


field Secretary 





COW.N 





Chicago 








Don’t Miss the Pleasures 
of Life for Lack of Funds! 


The little extra luxuries, 
dainty accessories, books, 






concerts—even that lecture 
course you long to take 
but cannot afford—may all 
become yours by sharing 
your spare moments with 
Fashionable Dress. 

Our plan is to turn your pleasures into 
profits and make your profits give you 
additional pleasures. 


Full details will be sent to you upon request. 
Fashionable Dress Publishing Co., 
244 Fourth Ave., § New York City. 

































Write Mr. Pow 
To assist you in arranging your Travel and 
Vacation Plans This Summer. 


rs 


Escorted and Individual Trips to ALASKA, YEL- 
LOW STONE, GLACIER, COLORADO, NEW 
YORK, QUEBEC, CALIFORNIA, HONOLULU 
and EUROPE, 
All details srranged for your comfort and pleasure. No 
worry regarding ilroad, Pullman, Steamship and Hotel 
ccommodations and there is no charge for our service. 


SPECIAL TRAIN TO N. E. A. CONVENTIONS. 
ITINERARIES NOW READY. 


THE POWERS TOURS *Cutcacos nS" 


EUROPE 














Sailing from MONTREAL, 
June 22, June 29 and July 6, 
visiting England, Holland, 


Belg 'm, The Rhine, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy (ineluding Naples), Monaco, 74 
(Riviera) and France. 





MENTOR TOURS 2° So, Dearborn Street, 





WE WANT TEACHERS | 
To sell Maps and Charts to School Boards during vaca- | 
“ons and spare time. Liberal compensation. Write 
‘or proposition while you have it in mind. 
MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2345-2381 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Mlinois 


TE ACHERS UNUSUALLY PLEASANT 
Reta. VACATION POSITION; 
$225 f ore ees Tees eg ey rp RR 
Address: EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, 

Kansas City Life Building, Kansas City, Missouri 




















Practical Ideas from Everywhere 
PROFITABLE SEAT WORK 
(Continued from page 49) 


A set of the poem booklets is used for 
six of Robert Louis Stevenson’s poems, 
outlined for second grade work. I also 
have a miscellaneous set of the same 
author’s poems. In this case each 
child has a different poem to study. 
He keeps that booklet in his desk until 
he can recite the poem perfectly to his 
pupil teacher. He then exchanges it 
with someone else, and thus learns a 
number of poems. 

Story Reading—For each holiday 
throughout the year, a set of stories, 
arranged in the same manner as the 
poems, makes good seat work. For ex- 
ample, on the two or three days pre- 
ceding a holiday, the children study an 
appropriate story written in language 
suitable for their grade and contain- 
ing as far as possible the words used 
in their basal text. When the day ar- 
rives, two or three children are chosen 
to tell the story they have read. Then 
the story is read aloud, after which it 
is often dramatized. 

For all of this work, if it is neces- 
sary, a pupil may be chosen to walk up 
and down the aisles and tell any child 
who raises his hand the word that 
that child does not know. 

In all of the seat work it is my most 
sincere desire to stimulate a love of 
reading in my little folks, to the end 
that this love may become so firmly 
and securely planted within their 
hearts that it will remain with them 
throughout their entire lives. 





Children are quite indispensable, 
Without them we could have no psy- 
chological clinics, no surveys, nothing 
for practice teachers to work on. So 
the whole educational scheme would 
utterly collapse. Blessed be the chil- 
dren! They occupy a notable place 
in the general scheme and, some time, 
ought to be thought worthy of some 
teaching —Ohio Educational Monthly. 






























“ 
We attracted the crowds at the 
N. E. A. CONVENTION 
We had the only exhibit showing 
HOW TO RAISE EXTRA FUNDS | 
Orders were placed at the Convention; many orders are being received daily 


have favorably discussed our ENJOYMINT 


from Convention delegates who 
You would do well to follow their 


PLAN with their Superiors or Subordinates. 
lead and take up this easy Plan immediately. 


This Is Our 100% Profit Producing Enjoymint Plan. 

We will send prepaid a case containing 400 5-cent packages of our delicious 
ENJOYMINTS. This case costs you $10.00. When sold you will have $20.00. 
This allows you $10.00 to apply towards anything your School needs. The mints 
are packed one hundred of one flavor to the box and come in four flavors, pepper- ' 
mint, wintergreen, cinnamon and clove. Being wrapped in tinfoil they keep, re- 
tain their full flavor and are very tasty. Everybody likes these round candy 
confections. Thousands of packages are sold daily. Not only is the profit great- 
er than that made on Chocolate Bars but they will prove a welcome variation. 


Schools Ordering Two and Three Cases at a Time. 

Many of the larger Schools find that one case of 400 packages doesn’t even go 
around and order two, three or four cases at a time. They make from $10.00 to 
$40.00 a month to apply towards Grafanolas, Pianos, Moving Picture Machines, 
Gymnasium Equipment, New Books, in fact anything in the line of new equip- 
ment they need. 


Let Your School Benefit. Start Immediately. 

Why struggle along with inefficient equipment? We help you secure up-to-date 
and new equipment. Start now. Order your first case and in a surprisingly 
short time you will have all the funds you need to buy whatever you want. Fill 
in the order blank below and send immediately. Cash with order or C, OQ. D. 
Goods guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. 


SUPERIOR PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 526 Permanent Building, : 
Factory and Warehouse Office: 2400 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

















GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find check or money order for $10.00 for which 
please send me prepaid one case of ENJOYMINTS. It is understood that if 
these goods are not entirely satisfactory I can return them and have my money 
refunded. Yours very truly, j 
Name ' 
Address ' 
3 ore i ' 

(Write name and address plainly) : 
> > D> 4D <> <>. as a> 22 2 <> 
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F< Ja“ Where To Go I his Summer? 
eis: Where the skyis blue. 

* Roe The air is pure 
Pi te The climate salubrious 


*: 












Mailed Free to any address 


“Golf..In Wonderland”’ 

‘‘Summer Resort Folder’’ 
‘‘Boys’: Camps and Girls’ 
Camps In The Mountains’”’ 


Railway System 


The Double Track Trunk Line between 
Washington, D.C. and Atlanta, Ga. 





so 







The Pioneer Through Route between 
Cincinnati- Louisville and Florida 






The Short Line between New Orleans 
and Cincinnati 






Southern the South 








W. A. BECKLER, W. H. TAYLOE, 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
Cincinnati, Ohio Weshington, D. C. 


















Teachers! 


Don’t clean your 
room, home, clothes 
or teeth for one 


week--- Then What? 


Answer — The School Board 
Would Invite You to Resign. 





for next summer's 
vacation in the 


Great North Woods 


and Lake Region of 
Wisconsin and Michigan 


The wonderful out-o’-doors country, 
where the big fish bite. 


Over 7,000 lakes and hundreds of 
streams in which to fish for speckled 
trout, bass, pike, pickerel and the 
mighty ‘‘muskie.” Write for ilius- 
trated folder “Summer Outings” and 
copy of game law leaflet. You should 
have them in planning your trip. Ask 
to be put on mailing list for impor- 
tant announcements to be issued 
later regarding summer train service 
and low vacation fares, 


For full information ask any ticket agent or address 


C. A. CAIRNS 
FAN Passenger Traffic Manager 


C. & N. W. Ry. 


226 West Jackson St., Chicago 





Cleaning everything, everywhere is 
an everyday job demanding modern 
cleaning equipment—WE HAVE IT. 
And all the civilized world needs 


North Ridge 


Sanitary Brushes 


Hundreds of teachers have made big 
money and discovered a real, worth- 
while business opportunity by retailing 
NORTH RIDGE products. Write for 
“THE NORTH RIDGE WAY TO 
BETTER PAY.” Free for asking. 
Permanent or vacation positions open. 
We have millions of satisfied custom- 
ers. This is one of the largest, old- 
est, most substantial twisted-in-wire 
brush companies in the world. 


North Ridge Brush Co. 
Freeport, Illinois, Dept. 2. 
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The Relations of Supervisors to 
Their Teachers 
(Continued from page 26) 


fact, though, in the discussion of work 
observed which always followed his 
visit to a classroom, he was able to 
make suggestions for improvement. 
The result of his policy has been that 
he is now admired by every teacher 
whom he supervises, and there is the 
finest relation between him and his 
teachers. He is a very good super- 
vising principal, but he has grown to 
be efficient by assuming the attitude 
of a learner rather than that of a 
dictator. 

One thing can be said unqualifiedly 
—it is the duty of a supervisor to help 
a teacher rather than to hinder her by 
autocratic, domineering, unsympathet- 
ic criticism. Further, it is the duty of 
any person in a supervisory position 
to acknowledge in the presence of a 


‘skillful teacher that he is a learner 


as much as he is a supervisor. No 
superintendent or inspector will lose 
the respect of his co-workers or au- 
thority over them if he is frank in 
acknowledging the superiority of skill- 
ful teachers. 





Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 75) 


declared a holiday in twenty-six of the 
states. 2. A presidential proclamation 
setting aside a day as a national holi- 
day is in reality a request that the day 
be observed. The federal Constitution 
provides that powers not specifically 
given to the national government nor 
denied to the states shall be retained 
by the states. The Constitution does 
not give to Congress the power of de- 
termining holidays nor does it deny 
this power to the states, and the re- 
spective states therefore have the pow- 
er of making holidays. Fifty-four dif- 
ferent days are observed somewhere in 
the United States or in our territories 
during the year, many being limited to 
only one state. 


What do we mean by “Americanization” and 
what is the strongest Americanizing force ?7— 
North Dakota. 


Americanization is the process of in- 
stilling into the minds of individuals 
a knowledge and appreciation of the 
ideals and principles on which our na- 
tion is founded. Education is the 
strongest Americanizing force. The 
schools are in reality the bulwark of 
the nation. 


What are the state flowers of Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, and North Carolina ?—Iowa, 


Missouri’s state flower is the golden- 
rod, but North Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania have not yet chosen a state 
flower. 








Are opium and morphine made from the 
same plant ?—New York. 

Yes, these come from the same 
source. In fact morphine is an alka. 
loid substance found in opium. 

1. How large are the bales of wool shippeq 
from Australia? 2. When the Capitol at Wash. 
ington was burned during’ the War of 1819 
where did Congress and the other officials have 
their sessions?—New York. 

1. Bales of wool shipped from Aus. 
tralia are approximately the size of 
the bales of cotton shipped from the 
United States, but the weight is some. 
what less, as they average about four 
hundred pounds in weight. 2. When 
the British captured Washington, Con. 
gress was not in session. President 
Madison, himself, was taking an active 
part in the military operations and his 
work was directed largely from the 
field until Washington was again in 
the hands of the Americans. Congress 
convened in September, less than a 
month after the city had been cap. 
tured, and while the city was then not 
entirely safe from further invasion, 
Congress made no effort to go else. 
where. 

Please give complete list of books written by 


Louisa M. Alcott and Gene Stratton-Porter— 
Porto Rico. 


Books by Louisa Alcott are: Hos. 
pital Sketches; Little Women; Little 
Men; An Old Fashioned Girl; Flowe; 
Fables; Moods; Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag; 
Work; Eight Cousins; Rose in Bloom; 
Silver Pitchers; Under the Lilacs; 
Jack and Jill; Proverb Stories; Spin- 
ning Wheel Stories; and Lulu’s Li- 
brary. Books by Gene Stratton-Porter 
are: The Song of the Cardinal; What 
I Have Done with Birds; Birds of the 
Bible; Music of the Wild; Moths of the 
Limberlost; Homing with the Birds; 
Morning Face; Freckles; At the Foot 
of the Rainbow; A Girl of the Limber- 
lost; Laddie; Michael O’Halloran; A 
Daughter of the Land; Her Father's 
Daughter. 

What causes the changes 
Missouri. 

The sun shines on half of the sur- 
face of the moon at all times. During 
the movement of the moon around the 
earth, part of the time the portion on 
which the sun is shining is turned to- 
ward the earth and at other times the 
dark side is turned toward the earth. 
The moon rotates on its axis in the 
same time that it revolves around the 
earth, so that the same surface is al- 
ways turned toward the earth. As 
this surface is gradually turned to- 
ward the sun the moon becomes full, 
and as the surface is turned away 
from the sun the portion of the moon 
which we see gradually becomes small- 
er. Full moon is the time when the 
sun is shining on the maximum portion 
of the moon’s surface turned toward 


in the moon?— 





the earth. 
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Seven perfectly cut, 


thing. Write to 


Tol bar: bears 
Cluster 


and so exquisite = workmanship 
: ally startling. f n 
oro ound us a penny—we’ll send the Ring without one penny 12 


™ ten months, r . 
(Can be furnished in men’s setting without extra charge.) 


FREE 


DeLuxe Diamond 
Book pone 


and Jewe 
months to pa: on every- 
pt. 





Down 


blue white Diamonds are so closely set in Platinum, 
that the solitaire resemblance }s 


Looxs like a 2 ct. single Diamond, ont 


If satisfied, pay $2.00, then send the balance in 
$5.30 a month. If not satisfied, returm. 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


:W-SWEET INC. 


Pree 1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS | 


Plan a Real Vacation and Make It Pay for Itself 


We want teachers to represent the B. & G. Line of Household | 
The oldest and most extensive line of its 
taple merchandise that is needed in | 
every home. Our proposition will please you; it offers a pleas- | 
ant dignified connection with sufficient remuneration to en- 
able you to travel when you wish. A card will bring full par- | 


B. & G. RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 254, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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'Semi- Weekly Cruises 
On Four Great Lakes and Georgian Bay 
From Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Return 

















9, 
CHICAGO 


Be a Guest on one of 
These Vacation Ships: 


For a sight-seeing Cruise DeLuxe of over 2000 
miles on Lakes Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, 
and among the 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay. 
Visiting Chicago, Mackinac Island, Parry Sound, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo (Niagara Falls) — 
gateway to all Eastern, Canadian and St. Law- 
rence River points. (Stop-overs can be arranged). 


The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 


“North American” 
and “South American” 


offer you comforts and luxuries equal to the finest 
Atlantic Steamers—broad roomy decks; commo- 
dious lounge rooms; comfortable berths or parlor 
rooms—everything clean and inviting. Excellent 
meals. Complete change and rest. Something 
doing all the time if you want it—deck games, 
concerts, entertainments, dancing. Social host- 
ess gets you acquainted. Screened in playground 
with attendant for cnildren. 

Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo will be honored 
Sor transit upon additional payment. 


Call or write for Pamphlet, any Railway Ticket Office 
or Tourist Agency, or 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W.H. Black, G.P.A., 110 W.Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
W.E.Brown, Gen.Agt., 16 E.Eagle St., Buffalo,N.Y. 











MOTOR T 


OURS 


BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA ° CHICAGO «HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting-Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 











INDEXO 


FINGER TOOTH BRUSH 





When you travel this summer take with you a 
anitary and convenient Indexo Finger Tooth Brush 
ie of rubber. 


s 





son 


é y case or 
this summer, 


lowing all surfaces of the teeth to be reached. 





preparation upon its rough surface. 
‘ges the gums, reaches all parts of the mouth, 
the tongue nothing equals it. 
Send for one, 
tary qualities and its effective results. 
tists and physicians. 


Endorsed 


will be sent you by mail upon receipt of 
Special price. Please specify 





This is the litte loid box that Indexo travels 


clean--just fits your packet. 





in. It’s tight a 









Each one is neatly encased in a 
‘elluioid box which can be tucked away in your 
hand bag and carried wherever you go 


The finger acts as the handle to the brush, thereby al- 
The sense of 
touch governs the amount of pressure to be used on the guns, 
Merely slip it on the index fnger and place your cleansing 
It cleans the teeth, mas- 
For clean- 


You will like its convenience, its sani- 


you i e Indexo Tooth Brush it 
your home town druggist cannot supply th: indexe Tooth | it 
size--Large, Medium, Children’s. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 







by den- 


91.0 


THE INDEXO COMPANY 
33 WEST 42d STREET, - 


= NEW YORK 
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A Dandy of the Plover Tribe 
(Continued from page 36) 
the nest meant harm to her eggs or 
baby birds, the mother bird would go 
flopping and limping away from the 
direction of the nest, as if hurt, some- 
times even rolling over and over on the 
ground, as if in agony. Keeping just 


out of reach of the interested little 
girl until she was drawn from the 
neighborhood of the nest, the bird 


would suddenly recover and go flying 
off in wide circles, screaming “Kill- 
deer” at the top of its voice. 

One day this little girl and her un- 
cle, walking through the field, came 
across a family of little killdeers new- 
ly hatched. They were already run- 
ning around in lively fashion on their 
queer stilt-like legs that moved so fast 
as to be almost invisible. If she tried 
to catch one it seemed to float away 
just out of reach like a ball of thistle- 
down in a breeze. Finally the uncle 
caught one, after great effort, and let 
the little girl hold it gently in her 
hands to examine it. What an amus- 
ing little creature it was, looking like a 
toy, with its head and body round as 
marbles, covered with mottled, light- 
colored down, out of which its tiny legs 
stuck like toothpicks. When released 
it ran away so quickly that the little 
girl rubbed her eyes, almost wondering 
if she had seen it at all. 

The killdeers are not only harmless, 
but beneficial birds, doing their share 
in keeping down the hordes of insect 
pests that threaten our crops and or- 
chards. 





“Peace If Possible, But the 
United States First!” 
(Continued from page 29) 


one another as the minutes passed. It 
was not humanly possible. 

Among the crowd waited a keen-eyed 
boy of fourteen. He was so tall and 
manly that he looked several years 
older. He too was dressed like a 
rancher, and his slouch hat was tied 
down with a scarf. He carried two 
revolvers and a knife and over chis 


back was a long Spencer carbine 
that could fire eight shots. His eyes 
were as brown as his hair. His skin, 


under the grime and tan of the camp- 
ing life he was living, was clear and 
fine. Everybody knew this boy and 
they all liked him. They let him move 
close to the edge of the expectant 
crowd. 

A dun, sandy trail led out of the 
woods to the outpost. Suddenly it was 
specked with black. The speck en- 
larged to show a horse running low 
and hard, the steam from his sides ris- 
ing in a white cloud and his nostrils 
wide and crimson. On he came, with 
Johnny Fry and the mail bag. They 
crossed the line and tore into the crowd 
at the outpost, nearly knocking over 
the boy in the slouch hat. Johnny 
tossed his hat into the air, shouted, 
and threw down the mail. 

Then the crowd went wild with pride 
over the success of the first courier of 
the Pony Express. The time in which 
letters and dispatches could reach the 
coast had been shortened to thirteen 
and nine days respectively. Against 
great odds Johnny Fry had made his 
trip with a few moments to spare. The 
crowd nearly tore off the pony’s tail in 
their excitement as they lifted the lit- 
tle rider on their shoulders and bore 
him off. As close to Johnny Fry as he 
could push was the boy with the big 
musket that nearly crowded off his hat, 
so much too large was it for the young 
shoulders. 

“Three cheers for Johnny Fry! Three 
cheers for the Pony Express!” shouted 
the boy. 

An old cow puncher in the group 
near him nudged his neighbor, point- 
ing to the enthusiastic lad. ‘“He’ll be 
riding in the Pony Express before the 
year is over,” said the cow puncher. 
“You mark my words, Billy Cody will 
take the trail, boy though he is, with 
the rest of the couriers. He’s as good 
a rider now as Johnny Fry, and he’s 
got brave blood in his veins.” . 

e; 


The lad, “Buffalo Bill” to 




























Glacier 
National 


Park 


On top of the world in the 
Rockies of Northwestern Mon- 
tana, is fast becoming the 
nation’s most popular play- 
ground by reason of its diversity 
of attractions. You can ride, 
climb mountains, hike, fish or 
tour by auto and motor launch 
deep in among the mountains. 


Tours of one to seven days or 
longer if desired linking splen- 
did hotels and comfortable 
chalet camps. 


Stop off on your way to or from 


The Pacific 
Northwest 


A Galaxy of hospitable western 
citiesinvites you. Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Van- 
couver, a wealth of attractions 
including bathing beaches, 
Rainier National Park, Lake 
Chelan. 


Ask for descriptive literature 
picturing the wonderful ride 
across the Cascade Mountains. 
Through Trains. Low Fares. 





Write nearest office for | 
information about | 
routes, through train 
service, the low round 
trip rates and free il- 
lustrated books. 





NEW YORK, 516 Longacre Bldg. 
BOSTON, 294 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 409 Finance Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 609 Traction Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 708 Empire Bldg. 

ST. LOUiS, 203 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 226 W. Adams St. 
KANSAS CITY, 516 Railway Exchange 


A. J. DICKINSON 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY | 
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Denver 
Tom Vance, who graduated from 10,000 


Law College in 1921, made over 
with us last year. 
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Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 


We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Book, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK J.MACKEY, 104 S. Michigan Ave., 










Chicago, Illinois 
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straightened his shoulders as he over- 
heard the conversation. Yes, he be- 
lieved he would join the Pony Express. 

That year, 1860, was marked by an- 
other event besides the establishment 
of a horse mail route. A gaunt, home- 
ly, almost unknown man was elected to 
the presidency of the United States. 
Abraham Lincoln was chosen by the 
people to pilot the ship of state which 
was beginning to lose its course in the 
troubled waters of the slavery ques- 
tion. When anyone asked Mr. Lincoln 
what his feelings were, what his course 
would be in connection with the matter 
of the quarrel of the states, he made 
this invariable reply, “Peace if pos- 
sible, but the United States first!” 

The only way by which the news of 
Abraham Lincoln’s election to the pres- 
idency could be carried beyond the Mis- 
souri was by means of the Pony Ex- 
press. As the riders took their haz- 
ardous way over the mountains and 
across the desert, halting two minutes 
to change mounts and toss a bag of 
mail to the station agent before gallop- 
ing on with another, each rider of the 
Pony Express’ shouted, ‘“Lincoln’s 
elected! Peace’ if possible, but the 
United States first!” So it was echoed 
from crag to canyon, from ford to 
ranch, this message that was going to 
preserve the Union. 

Billy Cody, the Kid Rider, took up 
the slogan with the rest. He had 
wheedled Mr. Marshall, the president 
of the four-legged mail route, to let 
him ride the circuit from Horse-Shoe 
Station. This trail toward Denver was 
seventy-five miles long and one of the 
toughest bits of the whole route. But 
the Kid Rider could ride with a cyclone. 
He knew what to do in an emergency. 
He had courage, grit, and a wonderful 
endurance. 

This was late fall, though, and the 
country was bitterly cold and storm- 
swept. The Kid could hardly see the 
slender trail through the snow. Then, 
out of the storm came the whip of a 
bullet. Desert bandits behind him, 
gaining on him each second! Just as 
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they overtook him, the lad threw off , 
rolled-up blanket as a dummy for the 
mail bag. It took the robbers so long 
to discover the ruse that the Pony fx. 
press rider was safely on his way 
again. Next he heard the whining of 
an arrow close to his trail. Indians 
this time! The Kid crouched down op 
his little pony’s back until he scemeg 
part of the saddle. He dug in the 
spurs, and rode safely through a bang 
of marauding Sioux Indians who 
thought the horse riderless! 

With his mail bag he reached the 
outpost near Denver on time, and 
dropped from the saddle exhausted, but 
putting all the wind he had left into 
his yell, “Abe Lincoln’s elected! Peace 
if possible, but the United States 
first!” Billy Cody, young Buffalo Bil] 
was one of the first to spread the news 
of an event that was going to echo 
from one nation to another, from ocean 
to ocean. 

We should never have known of 
Johnny Fry’s brave ride had it not 
been for an old document written by a 
man who knew him. Very few boys 
and girls know the brave part Buffalo 
Bill had in opening the roads of the 
West through his fearless riding that 
started when he was only fourteeen 
years old. 

When Abraham Lincoln found it 
was necessary to embark upon a civil 
war in order to hold to the slogan 
which the Kid Rider risked his life in 
carrying, it was the Pony Express that 
took the news of victory to the West, 
inaccessible as yet for any other means 
of communication. 


Charity often sits in the easy chair 
at home praying that a loving human- 
ity may house the homeless, and thus 
this sister often begins at home and 
stays there.—Basileus. 


Die when I may, I want it said of 
me, by those who knew me best, that 
I always plucked a thistle and planted 
a flower where I thought a_ flower 
would grow.—Abraham Lincoln. 








U-S: P-V: C-XB 


is a new form of agreement which puts the compensations of our Field 
Secretaries upon a highly attractive co-operative plane. It is based upon 
our National Business Service System, which has so completely removed 
the misgivings and disappointments with which the work of teachers 
attempting to break into business, is too often attended. 


Every letter and every combination of letters in this symbol spells 
profit and advancement for the Field Secretary. 


U-S means Unit Salary, paid weekly, every week in the year. 


P-V means Period Vacations. Our Fiscal Year is divided into three 
Periods. During the Spring and Summer Periods two weeks’ vacation 
with salary paid, are allowed, and during the Christmas Period three 
weeks’ vacation with pay,—in all, seven weeks’ vacation with pay each 
year. 

C means commissions, paid daily; no chargebacks. 
sions, of course, are in addition to the weekly salary. 


X-B means Xmas or Annual Bonus, paid like dividends on mutual life 
insurance. The Field Secretary participates in the profits of the whole 
business, pretty much as if he were a shareholder in the Company, ex- 
cept that his participation in the profits is based solely upon the service 
he has rendered. 

The U-S: P-V: C-XB contract although intended only for permanent 
members of our organization, is now being adapted to the exigencies of 
summer work, and provision has been made whereby a limited number 
of teachers may be employed upon this basis for the summer of 1923. 


For the majority of new Field Secretaries so selected it is expected 
that one summer’s experience will lead to permanent positions with us. 


Personal interviews and written inquiries invited with ambitious 
teachers from all parts of the country. 

































The daily commis- 



















Write, phone or call personally at our nearest office. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Plants: Valparaiso, Ind.— Toronto, Can. 


DEVELOPMENT OFFICES: 


Cleveland, 325 Union Bidg. 
Minneapolis, 433 Palace Bidg. 
Kansas Cit 04 Scarritt Bidg. 


Seattle, 416 Pacific Bi 










New York, 610 Flatiron Bidg. 
Boston, 449 Old South Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 606 Victory Bidg. 
Pittsburg, 526 Park Bldg. 

Chicago, 1902 North American Bidg. 
Atlanta, 910 Hurt Bidg. 


























UNA 


KTEACHERS 


LET US TELL YOU HOW TO EARN FROM 


$500 to $1000 
DURING YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


Permanent positions paying $5000 and upwards open to 
a limited number. 


A beautiful Book entitled THE INDEX TO SUCCESS 
sent free on request. 


INNUONTOUAT TAU 


Miss Caldwell, a teacher, writes : 


36 South State Street 


INNES 


au 


“Received The Index To Success. 
Book has helped me earn $100, already.” 


IT WILL HELP YOU TO EARN MORE MONEY. 


State age, education, and experience in first letter. 


BUXTON-WESTERMAN COMPANY 


Desk 2, 
FR MUTT MIT M ITUATION MIMIC Me MTU UMUC MIMIC a 





This 


Chicago, Illinois 


-;RTVVUULANUNNNNUUAQNLLNOUAANRLAQNUUSEOUVURNLSRYSNEANU 











$1000.00 


ing with. 
of Cramograms. 


Atlas Headquarters 








By many teachers this vacation. 
amount and more handling a NEW CRAM ATLAS. 
We Assure You Success by Our Sales Plan 


Many teachers whose schools closed early are now 
working. Let us tell you the success they are meet- 
Write at once for details and a copy 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. 
111 N. Market St., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED 


You can earn this 


Business Established 1867 











—— 
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Or 
Superintendents 
and Principals! 


a aan along your own lines 
big enough to interest you for 
vacation work. 


Last Summer 43 superintendents and prin- 
cipais realizing the sales possibilities among 
schools and libraries of a wonderful new 
educational tool just off the press, con- 
tracted to handle certain blocks of terri- 
tory and earned during their vacations 
from 2 to 5 times as much as they would 
have earned for a similar length of time in 
their regular school work. 


This new educational tool is known as 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. In 
the 10 months since its publication, 
it has been officially approved by 30 
states and such cities as Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, etc. Jt has been 
accorded the most enthusiastic and un- 
qualified approval of the educational 
world in general that has ever been 
given a similar publication. We are 
now assigning territory for a nation- 
wide campaign this Summer. A limited 
number of positions are open in several 
states. Requirements: age 25 to 45 years; 
full time for not less than ten weeks; 
sales experience desired but not neces- 
sary. Work is on the advance and com- 
mission basis. 


Write for full particulars giving 
complete information as to past 
experience in your first letter. 


Address: C. S. Jones, Manager, 
School Service Department, F.E. 
Compton and Company, 58 East 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 














PRINCIPALS «© SUPERINTENDENTS 


An Income through the Summer 
We want young men for our advertising de- 
partment, preferably 20 to 30 and single, who 
are free to travel, and have cars. If you are 
a real hustler and willing to work full time 
during the summer months with the idea of 
remaining permanently if successful, we_ will 
umerantee you at least $50.00 per week to 
start, also give you complete practical sales 

course free and pay you while you learn. 

Work educational and interesting 


Harvey Reardon of Wisconsin was pecking 
a rural school three years ago at $75.0 
month. He is 23 years old now, and tast pear 
he made over $5,000. od Ay us, 

me Chapman of West Virginia, university 
student, made $1,644, 50 in July and August, 
19 








We a quote many similar instances. Investigate for 
yourself, State age, qualifications, experience. 


ra EDUCATION SOCIETY, 





89 W. Madison St., Chicago 











M AKE: $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25e for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 





.Summer. 





given preference. 








‘Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


Women teachers wanted to travel 

_ during the summer vacation. Sal- 
ary to start, with all railroad fare 
paid. Interesting work along school 
lines offering splendid chance to 
travel; business training and good 
income assured. Those who can 
start earliest and work longest 
Pleasant sum- 
mer territory open. Several teach- 
ers last summer averaged $500 
for their summer vacation. This 
may lead to a successful perma- 
nent business career for you. Give 
full particulars concerning age, 
education and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address §. L. Weedon & Co. 
Dept.1, 7016 Euclid Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


How to Teach Sewing in Rural 
Schools 


(Continued from page 46) 


Overhanding, overcasting, and whip- 
ping are the same stitch. It is used 
here to join the two edges of the neck 
strap. It is a series of short, even, 
slanting stitches, that catch the two 
folded edges together. Use No. 50 
white cotton thread. Begin at right 
and sew towards the left. Do not start 
with a knot but let a short end of the 
thread lie between the folds and take 
a few close stitches over and over it. 
Put the end of the thread next to the 
spool through the eye of the needle, so 
that the thread will not kink. 

Some of the girls may wish to add 
pockets to this apron. If they do they 
must cut patterns until they get them 
a good shape and size. Then allow for 
a hem at top, finished as the hem of 
the apron. Pin the pockets to get a 
good placing, then baste them. If you 
have no sewing machine at school, the 
work may be taken home and the pock- 
ets stitched in place. Some of the girls 
may he able to sew them on by hand, 
using backstitch. 

Encourage the girls to make other 
aprons at home, modifying this pat- 
tern and using a different stitch for 
the embroidery. 





Paul Graham Masters His Fear 
of the Dark 


(Continued from page 31) 


aloud, “I’m luckier than the first own- 
er of the book!” 

Suddenly it came into his mind that 
he would describe the appearance of 
the woods for the next number of his 
newspaper, so he stopped Teddy, and 
looked all around him. “Let’s see,” he 
thought, “the moon sort of filters 
through, and some of the flowers go to 
sleep, and the shadows play hide-and- 
seek. It’s just Nature’s sleeping time. 
I can make a good description out of 
that! Now, Teddy, forward! march! 
and as you trot along I’ll compose a 
bit of verse for my paper. My little 
picture has given me an idea.” 

As Paul came into the library, his 
book under his arm, he said to his 
father: “Listen, Father, I’ve written 
some verses about my picture: 

“If you’re frightened by the darkness 

And the shadows of the night, 

Just confess it to the daisies— 
They will ne’er betray your plight! 


“Tell your troubles to the daisies 

For they’ll keep your secret well! 
You will find them very faithful— 

Daisies simply will not tell!” 

“That’s a good poem for your news- 
paper, Paul. Keep it up; you’ll have 
need of all this practice in writing next 
I think I’ll do better than 
the daisies and tell you a little secret! 
We’re going to Alaska. I’ve made all 
the plans.” 


Poems We Love to Teach 
(Continued from page 30) 
How was Yussouf repaid for his ac- 
tion? What was the effect of this act 
upon Ibrahim? Can you imagine his 
thoughts and emotions as he left the 
tent? I shall read the poem again and 
you may make note of all the actions 
that portray Yussouf’s character. What 
facts about his character do we learn 
from the conversation? What indi- 
cates that Ibrahim had not ceased to 











Ten ‘Venti Time 
Into Cash | 


N fact, turn all your spare time into cash by 
acting as our representative and selling | 
TECKLA Undermuslins to your friends and to 
the friends of your friends. TECKLA high 
| quality and low prices—$1 to $5 less than store 
prices—make easy selling, Our guarantee of | 

| permanent satisfaction assures repeat orders. 


business of yourown. For details of this lib- 
eral proposition, write to 


JOHN H. STEVENSON CO. 
9 Norwich waite DESK B, sirenenan Mass. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Springtime— 


does it restore the glow 
of youth to your cheeks? 


fibro a winter spent inside, after a 


season of indoor activities—what of 


your complexion ? 


Do spring sunshine and balmy air restore 
freshness to a sallowed skin? Does your 
complexion grow fair and radiant? 


You can aid nature to bring back a fresh, 
healthy glow to your cheeks. You can 
attain new beauty of complexion if you 
begin at once the daily use of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will find, 
is more than a face cream—more than a 
cleanser. It has an exclusive therapeutic 
property which serves to refresh and 
nourish the skin cells—to “tone-up”, 
revitalize, the clogged, sluggish tissues. 


Applied regularly it soothes away redness 
and roughness, heals tiny imperfections 
restores healthy charm to your skin. 

Go to your druggist today and purchase a 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the 
fifty-cent or one-dollar size. Begin now to 
gain the fresh wholesome complexion, the 
clear, soft skin that should be yours. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 


Established 188. 
65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian residents addrees F. F, Ingram Co., Windsor, Ontario 


Ingrams 


Milkweed 


Cream 

















Posed by May Allison, attractive star 
of Metro motion pictures. Miss Alli- 
son is one of many charming wore? 
“in pictures’’ who use and endorse 
Ingram's Milkweed Cream for pro- 
moting beauty of complexion, 

Send usa dime for 

Ingram's Beauty 

Purse, containing 

samplesof Ingram’ s 

Milkweed Cream, 

Ingram’s Rouge, 

Ingram's Face Pow- 

der, an eiderdown 


powder pad, and 
samples of our 
other leading Toilet 
Aids, 





























these shoes with the very first step. 


your foot, supporting it but leaving the natural arch of your foot 
free to exercise and grow strong. Ample toe room, low, medium, 
or Cuban heel, and a natural sole-line enhance your pleasure and 
comfort in the Cantilever Shoe. 

There is a Cantilever store in almost every city. Write to Morse 


& Burt Co., 23 Carlton Ave., 


let on shoes and feet. 








Comfortable New Shoes for Spring 


7 oo “< ; , 
ot ‘br Spring and warmer weuther bring thoughts 
po ~ of new clothes and new shoes. New Cantilever 
” , .. Shoes are comfortable as well as good looking. 
, You realize the unusual relief and comfort ot 


The flexible shank acts with 


Brooklyn, N. Y., for name and ad 
dress of nearest Cantilever store and copy of an interesting book- 


antilever 
Shoe 
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In a short time you may control a profitable 
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Students’ Chemistry Desk. 
A favorite in many laboratories. The gas and water pipes, 

with convenient outlets, are placed under the lower shelf and Gaectly 

over the trough. Accommodates 16 students, working in sections of eight. 


It’s a Long, Long Road to Thoroughness 


and Few Ever Arrive 

It’s true with Schools, even as it is in our business—the manufacturing of Labo- 
ratory Furniture. Your business is to see that your pupils receive Thorough Instruc- 
tion. Our business is to provide you with the equipment for the Thorough teaching 
of the Sciences. 

We have been doing this for the leading Schools and Colleges of America for as 
long as Moses wandered in the wilderness. 

In our experience manufacturing Laboratory Furniture of the highest quality, and 
in our contact with thousands of Schools, we have learned many things that may be 
of great value to you. 

A copy of our Laboratory Book is free. 
Kewaunee. 





Address all inquiries to the factory at 


New York Office: Keeler Canadian Sales Division : 
s , e e 265 Adelaide St., West, 
wo Fifth Avenue — "LABORATORY FURNITURE /f // EXPERTS Toronto, Canada 


100 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Mgr. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY BATON ROUGE,LA, COLUMBUS DENVER HOUSTON 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS I 
LITTLE ROCK OMAHA SANFRANCISCO SPOKANE PHOENIX OKLAHOMACITY 
GREENSBORO. N.C, JACKSON, MISS. ALBUQUERQUE SALT LAKE CITY 
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commit acts of lawlessness since he 
slew Yussouf’s son? 

Children may now be provided with 
multigraphed copies of the poem. 


I 


The teacher reads the first stanza. 

What facts about the setting and 
characters are revealed in this stanza? 
What does Ibrahim’s request reveal of 
Yussouf’s character? Why is Ibrahim 
in dread? How do his own statements 
reveal his deeds? Show that his own 
acts are following him up. Why had 
he turned at such a time to the father 
of the man he had murdered? Do you 
suppose that there was anyone left 
who would shield him at such time? 
Does this prove that instinctively a 
sinner turns to a good man in time of 
need? Is there anything in this stanza 
to indicate that Ibrahim is sorry for 
his misdeeds? 


IT 


The second stanza is read by the 
teacher. 

What lines in this stanza tell you 
much about the Sheik’s nature? How 
do these lines indicate his love for 
God? Why do you think that he has 
spent many days and nights in reflect- 
ing upon the goodness of God? Can 
you show that a life spent in the des- 
ert, much alone, would lead to such re- 
flection? Explain the construction of 
the last four jines in this stanza. Does 
Yussouf believe that all that he has 
comes from God? 


III 


The third stanza is now read. 

How does this stanza help the prog- 
ress of the story? What is the mean- 
ing of the fourth line? Do you think 
this a well-chosen figure of speech? 
How does his giving his swiftest steed 
to the stranger reveal more of his 
character? How do Arabs usually feel 
towards their horses? In what way 
did the Sheik probably entertain his 
guest that night? Show that the last 
two lines contribute more to the mean- 
ing of the next stanza than to this. 
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What is the meaning of these two? 
Commit these lines to memory. 


IV 


Read the fourth stanza. 

What inward light made the strang. 
er’s face grand? Has Ibrahim repent. 
ed now? Can you give an illustration 
from your own experience showing 
that self-conquest really does give 
peace? What does the bowing of his 
head upon Yussouf’s hand show that 
he is willing to do? Does he expect 
that Yussouf will kill him in order to 
avenge the death of his son? This, re. 
member, was the age-old law of the 
desert. 

Vv 


Read the last stanza. 

Does Yussouf seem much surprised 
at this confession? Try to describe 
the look on his face and the tone of his 
voice as he speaks these lines. Which 
man really has had the the greater vic. 
tory over himself, Ibrahim who has con- 
fessed his crime, expecting to lose his 
life for it, or Yussouf who has finally 
banished his last black thought of 
vengeance? Which was harder to do? 
Many will think the mere giving up of 
physical life the greater, but upon re- 
flection it will be seen that the relin- 
quishing of a long-cherished hate jis 
the most noble and therefore the most 
productive of peace. What does Yus- 
souf mean by the next to the last line? 
Does he refer to his own conquest or to 
Ibrahim’s? Describe the scene and the 
expression on the two faces as the 
guest leaves the tent in the early 
morning hours. 

The pupils may now endeavor to 
read the poem and to show by their ex- 
pression and voice that they appreciate 
the emotions depicted. Why is this 
poem called “Yussouf” rainer_ than 
“The Outcast” or “Ibrahim”? What is 
the picture left in your mind as the se- 
lection is finished? What facts about 
the thoughts and emotions of the av- 
thor, James Russell Lowell, can we 
discover? Mention other poems by the 
same author. 
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The New “Empire” Movable Chair Desk 


Unequalled strength, durability, simplicity 
of adjustments 





Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED July 3, 1917 
Feb. 18, 1919 


Model “S” 


Don’t fail to see our line of 
Stationary Desks, Portable Folding Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs and Kindergarten Chairs. 


Ask us for catalog of items in which you are interested. 


EMPIRE SEATING CORPORATION 


1417-23 NORTH SALINA ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Everywoman’s Hotel 


There is no hotel exclusively for women 
in the United States which offers so 
many delightful and convenient appoint- 
ments and innovations as this modern 
hostelry. Rooms $1.50 to $6.00 a day. 
Attractive restaurant open to general 
No tipping. Send for booklet. 


NATIONAL BOARD Y.W.C.A. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


Union Station Plaza 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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How Do You Grade Pupils? 


(Continued from page 27) 

A large number of teachers, in mark- 
ing papers, always grade them in 
terms of per cent. How shall such 
grades be expressed in terms of the 
Five Point Plan? To make this clear, 
let us think of a spelling test in which 
twenty words are given. The pupil 
who misses one word will get a grade 
of 95%, one who misses four words a 
grade of 80%. Let us assume that the 
test is rather difficult for the class and 
that the grades run as follows for the 
ten members of the class: One pupil 
gets 95, then they drop down to 80, 75, 
75, 70, 70, 60, 55, and 40. From these 
we get 69 as an average score. Spread- 
ing both ways to include the pupils 
falling within a fairly compact span 
would result, then, in a grade of 10 for 
the pupil getting 95%, perhaps 9 for 
the one getting 80%, 7 for the one get- 
ting 55%, and, perhaps, only 6 for the 
one getting 40%. This principle ap- 
plies, no matter whether the scores 
run high or low. There can, of course, 
be no hard and fast rule which places 
a fixed point above which pupils get 
one grade and below which they get 
another. Here, as in all things, the 
judgment of the teacher must be relied 
upon to give fair and just ratings to 
the pupils. 

In grading, then, we must be guided 
by these fundamental considerations: 
(a) The Percentage Plan based upon 
a theoretically perfect score of 100% 
is unfair to the pupil, because the test 
is the product of what the teacher 


' assumes should be answered by the 


: pupil, 


> cational 


because different pupils will 
give different reactions to every edu- 
situation, and because the 


' teacher’s individual viewpoint colors 


’ sults of any exercise or test. 


her judgment when considering the re- 
(6) It 


' is unfair to the pupil to set up a dead- 
' line above which he is considered wor- 
' thy of promotion and below which he 
' is unworthy of promotion unless other 
' factors than scholarship are consid- 
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ered. (c) If the Percentage Plan is 
used it should be used only as an indi- 
cation of relative performance and 
should make provision for ranking pu- 
pils according to specific achievement 
based upon the average for the class 
rather than upon the basis of 100% of 
perfection or less. (d) The law of 
averages as applied to intelligence rec- 
ognizes five rather distinct groups or 
degrees of mental ability, one shad- 
ing imperceptibly into another. We 
may say that it is here on the shadowy 
border lines that the difficulties in 
grading justly manifest themselves. 
(e) Nearly all classes, or rooms, of 
average size will be found to conform 
quite closely to the law of averages. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


(f) The Five Point System follows the | 


normal 


curve of distribution more | 


closely than any other plan of grading | 


so far devised, yet is flexible enough 
to permit wide use of the teacher’s 
judgment in placing pupils in any par- 
ticular group. (g) In case of doubt, 
always give the pupil the benefit of 


the doubt unless other factors than | 


scholarship indicate that it will be bet- | 


ter for the pupil to receive the lower 
grade. 


True Stories About Geese 
(Continued from page 34) 
Lucy AND WILLIAM 


Lucy was a cross gander owned by 
the Maxwells. William was a cross 
goose owned by the Bents. Both 
names had been given without asking 
which bird was male and which fe- 
male. Grade Five in the Seaville 
school wanted to hang a May basket 
to surprise Marian Maxwell, who own- 


ed William. Nettie made the beautiful | 


basket, which the others filled. They 


all went to the Bent farm, next to the | 


Maxwells’. 


William Goose insisted on-| 
going with them and had to be driven | 


back. Then when they stole silently | 


up to the Maxwell back door, Lucy 
Gander spied them and chased them 
all up.into an apple tree and wouldn’t 


let them come down until Marian res- | 


cued them! 

















The LITTLE GIANT 
BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable and operated by a Uni- 
versal Motor adapted to any and all electric currents. It is pro- 
vided with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made fast to a 
Universal Plug ready to attach to any convenient lamp socket. 
Is complete and ready for use. Will be sent by Parcel Post 
to any part of the United 
States, packed in a neat car- 
ton box. Guaranteed against 
any and all mechanical de- 
fects and to clean blackboard 
erasers to your entire satis- 
faction or money refunded. 


Price $32.50. 


We are sure you will agree 
with us that every Success- 
ful and Modern School will 
not be without this little 
Aristocrat. 


The NEW SIMPLEX Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for schools which do 
not have electric current. Satisfaction in every respect guaran- 


teed. Price $28.00. 
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Manufactured by James Lynn Company 
Dept. N 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 

















HOTEL 


ATLANTIC 


Most... 
Centrally Located, 
Lasalle Station, , 8 

Post Office ¢ 
end 
Boarde/Trade | 
Write for Folder’ 
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450 Rooms=2.00u ME 
3@ Baths #3.00up” & 
Fis 


Lbdbddtddet da RALIIITIX IY * | 


Clark St.near Jackson Blvd. 
Ces WK ereVe le 
VY 


“Send for Visitor’s Guide No. 1 to Chicago. We 
recommend Hotel Atlantic to all Teachers stopping 





in Chicago.—The Editors.” 











MOULTHROP MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


The Original Movable 





Model A—Type X 





Widely imitated but never equalled. 
Made in six sizes with all necessary adjustment features. 
Write For Booklet 


illustrating the AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK-— 
the latest development in movable seating for schools, 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
1010 Lytton Building, Chicago. 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 





> _ <-> <<» 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 




















For Teachers of All Grades. By 
Ever Da Plans NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE. 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. ss : 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh, and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things -which require ‘much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do, 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experiencé 
and in these books they have fully achieved. their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 








Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Bio- 
graphies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory 


Gems—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 
Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. j 





Education,” 
agement,” 


Civil Government, 


Seeley’s Question Boo 


Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “‘History of 

“Foundations of Education,” 
etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Algebra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, 
Lessons on Manners and Morals, 
Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: 
ticles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating metheds of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. 
tions covering every phase of each subject. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
PRICE $1.25, postpaid. 


Prepared by DR. LEVI 
SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New 





“A New School Man- 


Methods of 





"FIRST, By introductory ar- 


This invaluable feature is 





* SECOND, By Ques- 
{ THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 




















$1.25, postpaid. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE, The contents of 
this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Materjal, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
Many of the selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
by consent of author or publisher. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 


No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book 
little else in this line would be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in siJk cloth, PRICE 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 





One hundred 


Practical Selections 


This book is — for — by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented, contains: 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, he Practica) 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, elections 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and _birth- x lage * 
days observed in the schoolrooms. ah ‘hated 
Twenty-five pages of “Best Pieces to Speak’’ selected for every grade. ard Primary Plans 


seventy-five pages of choice material 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, 


Compiled and Edited by 
GRACE B. FAXON 





classified by ) 


Simple Lessons !n Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History 
Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 





k. 





XN 











Oral Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in silk cloth. 
postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 


PRICE, 65 cents, 

















Compiled and Edited by 


The School Year 


q ; GRACE B. FAXON. 
E is] che ae This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The text is divided into 
o Pee ten sections, each representing one month of the school year, and covering 

Sc OOLYEAR a certain topic bearing directly upon the standards of elementary educa- 
i tin_e 4 tion, Thus “Home” is the topic chosen for the first school month—Sep- 
| Foxon— oee tember. This chapter aims to define the importance of co-operation be- 
' i % tween home and school, and parent and teacher, and to help the teacher 
t to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 

4 vi The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 


Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to 
the topic representing a particular month, it is equally available for any 
other time. Entertaining features are provided at the close of a number 
of chapters, and the many illustrations throughout are valuable exponents 
of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 

256 pages. Printed on fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound 
in silk cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 








Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and 


COMBINATION OFFERS 












Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entert t $2.50 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments...... .........---- 3.50 
Every Day Plans and ‘‘How @ Did It’? (320-page book of helpful ideas and suggestions) 2.00 
Every Day Plans, "0 YStEmertainments. 2d “HOW b Did 18°? ..........-.eece seers . 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Vear-....-...------.-------- +--+» 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai ES .cveesersorrsesscnsrererrevancseecnarersenees 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How J Did It?’. 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and **How Did | iltemmmnane bay 


(or Schoo! Year) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. 


(Order from Nearest Point) 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








“Dat baby of you’s,” said Mrs. Jack- 
son, “am: de- puffect. image -ob: his 
fathah.” “Yas,” answered Mrs. John- 
son. “He am a reg'lar carbon-copy.” - 

“Have you. an opening here for me?” 
asked the assertive young man. “Yes,” 
answered the capitalist. “It’s. right 


behind you.”*  . 

Her Mother—So I understand you 
are desirous of ‘becoming my son-in- 
law? The Young Man—Well,.I hadn’t 
looked on it: exactly in that light: I 
merely wish to marry ‘your daughter. 


‘“How do you and your wife get 
along so nicely, Joe?” “I always let 
her think she is having her own way.” 
“But how do you manage to delude 
her?” “I don’t.” : 


_Judge — What's your occupation? 


| Rastus—I’se a business man, yo’ hon- 


or. I’se manager of a family laundry. 
Judge—What’s the name of that laun- 
dry? Rastus—De name of de laundry 
is *Liza, yo’ honor. 

“Mr. Wadleigh, a lady outside says 
she is soliciting funds for some worthy 
cause or other and wants you to give 
until it hurts.” “Return to the lady, 
Mr. Squills, and tell her the giving 
pain I acquired during the war has be- 


| come chronic.” 





| 


| come, 


} 





| 


| 








California and New York were argu- 
ing. “You’re always bragging about 
your climate,” complained New York. 
“I wish you’d tell me what there is in 
it so superior to mine.” “No compar- 
ison,” declared California scornfully. 
“You haven’t any climate. All you 
have is different weathers.” 


“How did you like my sermon 
against gambling?” asked the new 
minister at Crimson-Gulch. “I liked it 
great,” replied Cactus Joe. “Did it 
help you?” “A whole lot. I had bet 
Three-Finger Sam $50 that ’ud be the 
first subject you’d address us on.” 


Mrs. Sourspite—When I gave that 
solemn warning against marrying, I 
said that some day you would regret 
it. That time. will come, mark my 
words! Mrs. Newed—The time has 
Mrs. Sourspite (gleefully)—I 
thought so! Then you regret your 
marriage? Mrs. Newed—Oh, no! I 
regret the warning you gave me. It 
kept me from marrying for nearly a 
year. 

“Tommy Atkins” pleaded exemption 
from church parade on the ground that 
he was an agnostic. The sergeant- 


| major assumed an expression of inno- 


cent interest. “Don’t you believe in the 
Ten Commandments?” he mildly asked 
the bold freethinker. ‘‘Not one, sir,” 
was the reply. 
about keeping the Sabbath?” “No, 
sir.” “Ah, well, you’re the very man 
I’ve been looking for to scrub out the 
canteen.” 


“The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” said the ready-made philoso- 
pher. “I don’t quite see how the adage 
applies to current conditions,’ com- 
mented the man with a practical mind. 
“It probably refers to the fact that the 
sword as now worn is entirely harm- 
less, while a fountain pen can explode 
in a way that will ruin a forty-five 
dollar suit of clothes in five seconds.” 


A bird-dealer had in his shop a taci- 
turn parrot. Day after day it sat 
silent on its perch, indifferent to every 
question. At last a Cuban lady came 
into the shop and spoke to it in her 
native tongue. The parrot brightened 
up at once, opened its beak, and emit- 
ted a jubilant volley of vehement Span- 
ish words. When the parrot finally 
ceased speaking the lady turned to the 
owner and, blushing violently, asked, 
“Do you understand Spanish?” “No,” 
he replied. “Thank heaven!” she said, 
and left the shop. 


EVENINGS. I madeit. Mail Order 

$50 A Week business; booklet for stamp tells 

how. Sample and plan 25c. Free 

12 articles worth $3. ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 

——_ WOMEN to demonstrate and 

AT ONCE dealers ; $25 to $50 week ; part 
nses ite 


traveli: |. Wri 
GOODRICH DRUG CO. Dept, D. Omaha, Nebr. 


“What! Not the rule 














May 1983 


AGENTS $5 TO $15 DAILY 


=(8 -proof ) ini IN 
Guavesiood. Howigry—dlage wont rile 
ree. Ex 


perience umnecresary——Spare ti: 
tory. YO r pay iy n advance. 

Simply-write orders, We.delivér.and collect, 
Samples furnished. | colore-grades including silks, 
(MAC-O-CHEE MILLS 00, . -DESK 2815, ~~ QINCINNAT, 0, 
: LARGE CAMERA 


ee 
Jakes Picture 214%3% FREE 
Genuine Kedak Film P, k Eastman Cam. 
era. Hawk-eyel:ns. , 8 large, clear 
ictures. nay shots oe: eee Be to op. 

’ famed pate ae A 0c each. Sellsts 


Prevent j 
rly entif 


Bingo Co.Dept. §9E, Binghamton,n.y, 


Even if you haven’t the money needed, My new book 
gives latest information from many importaht institutions 
how their students earn their way through. Far easier 
than you thought. Price of book $1.00, circular free, 

Walter A. Robbins, 214 W. 34 St., New York City 


Book on Destroying Hair 


‘New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman’ 

Medical Coliegs,- Chicaes, College, of Pharmacy, ete ays 

ause and cure of superfluous Fair and facial sscurement, 
matter. 


on-technical. 
Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. 1, 


SEND FOR CANDY 


to sellfor us, Churches, Societies, Sunday Schools, Lodges, Schools, 
etc., make liberal profits handling our very popular assortments o 
5 cent bars, etc. Send for circular, price list, order blank, and ful} 
particulars. Our goods sell quickly. Prompt Express shipments 
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FRED D, LESURE CO., © 14 Broad St.. Fitchburg, Mass, 
{VORY FINISH 











WHY not spend Spring, Summer and (i 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? Ibuy ¥ 

hundreds of kinds forcollections. Some wort! 

$1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures price list Send 10 cents 
not stamps} for my Illustrated Prospectus be- 
fore sending butterflies. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer 
in Insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Calif. 


ASKETRY MATERI 


of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair- 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden 
beads, braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, 
tools, dyes, 65-page Catalogue and Directions, only lic, 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston, Mass, 


EARN $5 to $10 DAY sthciz_«- 


greens, roots and 
herbs in the fields and roadside; book and prices free, 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Creams and Lotions Will Not Beautify 


asoap washed skin. All soaps contain caustic soda, which 
dries the skin. Wash with HALCO OAT COMPOUND. 
Refines texture of skin. Results are instant. nd 75c coin or post- 
office money order. E, HALL, 1830 Larkin St., San Francisco,Cal, 


LADIES ANYWHERE MAKE NOE 


rice, 10c in silver, 
ew Haven, Conn, 























Instructions, complete sample and 


PARIS ART WORKS, 800, 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our Doilies, Pillows, 
Luncheon Sets, table and piano 
Scarfs. Quality Goods— Reliable House — Good Profits. 
Write today for circulars and territory. — 
Bradford & Company, Inc., St. Joseph, Michigan 


de: ta te i ln le, nc nt 


4 TWO OF YOUR BEST FILM) 
4 LOOK UP NEGATIVES, and mail us with > 
> 
j 











30c. Will make two 8 x 10 Enlargements. 
AZ-U-LYK-M PHOTO SERVICE, Dept.0, Bristol, Vermont 


OO 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


I have real proposition for you. 
RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 


bd $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: #2955" 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
25 Copies $1.50. Amateur 
Finishing. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. SMITH STUDIO, Marshalltown, Ia. 
WANTED: Experienced 7th and 8th grade teachers to 
represent us in home educational work, especially adapted 
to pupils of these grades, Excellent opportunity for 
summer vacation work. Dept. B, 800 Lafayette Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


; do it 

Double Your Income jos 3eer ning us in yout 

socatry or Kray Bre Gating your vacation and spare time, Our 

on interpre Jon rev 

The American Teache.s Guild, Greenville, Ohio. Desk 6. 

Typewritten Testimonials 2 beter ost 

i . Letust them for you. _ Write for_rates. 
this SC: SHERIDAN, CHARLOTTE, N. C- 

Ss SPECIAL T L OFFER; 

KODAK FILM YOUR NEXT RODAK FILM 

DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


’ SELL YOUR SONG~ 
POEMS WANTED ~ois 


write NEW ERA MUSIC CO., 124 St. Louis, Mo. 


1 and Picoting. Make money. 

. Attach 

Hemstitching 3 reo 

$2, Worksonanymachine, Rebus Co., Cohoes, ‘\. }: 

i arti Copy 

GET PAY {70 2304202800 
Write Noobligation. PR 


.? FREE. '° ig 
CE RDICATE $60, Times Building ‘St. Lours. Mo 


WW 3 Poems, Plays, etc. are wanted forpud- 
riters-.." Seneng Bonne, N16, Hannibal, Mo 
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he teacher and student will find Ber- 
muda the ideal place for a vacation. 


The equable summer temperature 
averages 79° and there is an invigor- 
ating, cooling breeze 24 hours of 
yevery . There are no noises—no railroads, 
4) trolleys, automobiles, or factories. Just the 
i place to rest tired nerves. 

















/ 

\“7; For recreation, there is the best surf and still-water 

/bathing, sailing, canoeing, fishing, cycling, driv- 
ing, tennis, golf on fine 18-hole courses, and sight- 
seeing—including the Crystal Caves and Sea Gar- 
dens. Dances and parties at the hotels, too. In 
summer these 150 islands are aluxuriant panorama 
of exotic flowers in full bloom—oleanders, hibis- 
cus, poinciana, bougainvillea, etc., all at their best. 


ORE gs ntti ee <p 


Only two days from New York—a delightful 
summer sea voyage on palatial liners. No pass- 
‘ports required. 
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Secure beautiful illustrated book from Furness _ 
Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall Street, New York, —_/\)~ >> 
or any travel agency, or sua ak 


i All- Expense Tours 
— THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD he ~ 


= 
a 
a oaee 


i e including round trip, se y 
igen hotel, 0 iy sahiesdind, 141 West 36th Street, New York rel ee Z, h 


Set 


IL i 8 days, $83 and up (A department of the Bermuda Government, which _ hie 
ie ; (longer tours in propor- has authorized the publication of this advertisement.) ig = 
: tion) based on minimum me 
at} 3 steamship round trip of ; 
$50. 
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150 Islands, Swept by Ocean Breezes Every Day a Good Sailing Day 
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DETACH AND MAIL TODAY 
THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD, 141 W. 36th St., New York 
Send free illustrated book describing Bermuda, and full information about low-cost, all-expense summer tours, 
Would go to Bermuda on or about... SOR days. 
1 CUT, pean eras aes Bolin Re ei cae eae ee ae eR 
EA gh a N.1.-5-23 































MOUNT EVANS 
ECHO LAKE 
TRIP 
COLORADO 

~ 


sores, SI 
oENVER THE GATEWay 


When You Take This Trip 


SI A an a RE RAL SE ON CRNA 


to Mt. Evans and Echo Lake, you travel i in comfort— to where 
wild game and Ute Indian trails crossed long before the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers—Round trip from Denver, six hours 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
STATE OF COLORADO 
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EXCEPTIONALLY Denver, Colo., April 1, 1923. SPECIAL ATTENTION 
LOW It is with pleasure that I join the Denver Tourist Bureau TO 4 
in extending Superintendents, Principals and Teachers a a 


RAILROAD FARES cordial invitation to enjoy their vacation in Colorado, or W@QMEN TRAVELERS 


stop over going to or returning from the National Education 


to Denver and all Colorado Association Convention, at San Francisco, in July. Very When you come to Denver, 

points on all railroads. low fares make it possible for 1923 to be Colorado Vacation we have a Bureau at the 
Effective June ist. Return Year. Union Station, where before Fe 
limit October 31. Plenty of Sincerely yours, leaving the Station you can z 






secure Hotel or room accom- 


Hotels, Mountain Resorts 
and Cottages at prices to fit Q modations to suit your own 
any pocketbook. ny ( O a taste. 









Superintendent. 
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that tells what you can see, time required, cost of trips to 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Mesa Verde National Park, 
Denver’s Mountain Parks, Arapahoe Glacier and 60 other 
short trips. Rail trips—Platte Canon, Georgetown Loop, 
Moffat Road. 


DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 


506 Seventeenth Street DENVER, COLORADO 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 610 Hartford Bldg. 


Ou Sing america. ny = SEE is is 
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Souter Fatis-Colot® 


